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Wuen the political storms which are 
agitating nations shall have subsided— 
when the revolutionary madness shall 
have gone through its appointed phases 
—when its leaders and promoters, 
raised to a factitious elevation, and sur- 
rounded with a spurious celebrity, 
shall have been reduced to their proper 
stature, and divested of their false 
splendour, by the inexorable sentence 
of a dispassionate posterity—one monu- 
ment raised by the present generation 
will stand, commanding a respect and 
admiration which time cannot diminish 
nor revolutions reverse. The Rait- 
way and the Locomorive will render 
for ever memorable the nineteenth 
century. 

Many talk flippantly enough of the 
wonders wrought in our time by the 
application of the discoveries of phy- 
sical science to the improvement of 
the art of transport; few, however, 
are in a condition to estimate the stu- 
pendous extent of what has been ac- 
tually accomplished in the advance- 
ment of that art in various parts of the 
globe, and still less of what will pro- 
bably have been realised before the 
third quarter of the present century 
shall have expired. We propose in 
this article to present the reader with 
a rapid sketch of some of the most 
striking examples of these vast im- 
provements which have been made in 
the internal communication on the 
continent of Europe and in the United 
States. Our limits necessarily pre- 
clude details; but those whose curiosity 
may be awakened, and whose interest 
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may be excited by what we shall state, 
may slake their thirst at the same foun- 
tain from which we have, for the most 
part, derived our information.* 

One of the most striking cireum- 
stances attending the improvements in 
the art of intercommunication by land 
is the lateness of their date. While 
all other departments of the useful 
arts were advancing with giant strides, 
the art of transport was comparatively 
stationary. We select some curious 
examples, quoted in the work just re- 
ferred to, of the state of land-travelling 
in Great Britain within a period so 
recent as the last seventy years :— 


“Until the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, most of the merchandise which was 
conveyed from place to place in Scotland was 
transported on pack-horses ; but when it was 
necessary to carry merchandise between dis- 
tant places, a cart was used. The time re- 
quired by the common carriers to complete 
their journey seems, when compared with 
our present standard of speed, quite incre- 
dible. Thus, it is recorded that the carrier 
between Selkirk and Edinburgh, a distance 
of thirty-eight miles, required a fortnight for 
his journey, going and returning. In 1678, 
a contract was made to establish a coach for 
passengers between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
a distance of forty-four miles. This coach 
was to be drawn by six horses, and the 
journey between the two places, to and fro, 
was engaged to be completed in six days, 
Even so recently as the year 1750, the 
stage-coach from Edinburgh to Glasgow 
took thirty-six hours to make the journey. 
In this present year, 1849, the same journey 
is made, by a route three miles longer, in 
one hour and a-half! 


* “Railway Economy: a Treatise on the new Art of Transport, its Management, Pros- 
pects, and Relations, Commercial, Financial, and Social; with an Exposition of the Practical 
Results of the Railways in operation in the United Kingdom, on the Continent, and in 


America.” By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L. 
VOL. XXXV.-——-NO, CCX. 
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“Tn the year 1763 there was but one 
stace-coach between Edinburgh and London. 
This started once a month from each of 
these cities. It took a fortnight to perform 
the journey. Att ame epoch the journey 
between London and York required four days. 

“In 1763, the number of passengers con- 
veyed by the coaches between London and 
Edinburgh could not have exceeded about 
twenty-five month/y, and by all means of 
conveyance whatever did not exceed fifty. 








The intercourse between London and Edin- 
burgh in 1835 was one hundred and sixty 
times greater than in 1763. 

“At present the intercourse is increased in 
a much higher ratio, by the improved faci- 
lity and greater cheapness of railway trans- 
port. 

“ Arthur Young, who travelled in Lanca- 

ft 


shire about the year 1770, has left us in his 
tour the following account of the state of the 
roads at that time:—‘ I know not,’ he says, 
‘in the whole range of language, terms suf- 
ficiently expressive to describe this infernal 
road. Let me most seriously caution all 
travellers who may accidentally propose to 
travel this terrible country to avoid it as they 


would the devil, for a thousand to one they 
break their necks or their limbs by over- 
throws or breakings down. They will here 
meet with ruts, which I actually measured, 
four feet deep, and floating with mud, only 
from a wet ver. What, therefore, mus 
it be : 

receives is tumbling 


which serve 





t 
fter a winter? The only mending it 





carriage in 
Thes 
I actually px 
these eighteen miles of execrable memory 









Any person would imagine the people of tl 
country had made it with a view to imme- 


diate destruction! for the breadtl 





sufficient for one carriage ; cons 
cut at once into ruts; and you may easi 
conceive Wile ail k-dow , dislo r 
road, ruts cut through a pavement must be.’ 

‘He says of a road near Neweastle, ‘A 
more dreadful road cannot be imagined, I 
was obliged to hire two men at on place to 
» from overturning Let 
me persuade all travellers to avoid this ter- 
rible country, which must either dislocate 
their bones with broken pavements, or bury 
them in muddy sand.’ "—pp. 32-34. ‘ 





support my chai 


It would be difficult to find, in the 
history of human progress, a fact more 
striking than that pointed out by the 
author of * Railway Economy,” that 
the precise ground travelled over by 
Young is now literally reticulated with 
railways, over which tens of thousands 
of passengers are transported daily at 
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a speed varying from thirty to fifty 
miles an hour ! 

The augmentation of the internal 
intercourse which necessarily followed 
the construction of railways, forms 
one of the most extraordinary facts in 
statistics. Before the opening of the 
railway between Liverpool and Man. 
chester, the number of passengers, 
daily, between those places, did not 
exceed four hundred. Immediately 
after the facility of railway transport 
was present, the number amounted 
to 1600! Nor was this increase 
merely a sudden change, succeeded 
by a stationary, or a nearly station- 
ary, rate of intercourse. The public 
did not at once understand the value 
and importance of the facilities of 
intercourse thus presented. They 
were however, more and more justly 
appreciated, from year to year, and we 
find accordingly, that the amount of 
travelling underwent an increase, inthe 
space of a few years, which would be 
deemed fabulous, if it were not attested 
by undeniable statistical evidence. In 
1843, the number of passengers booked 
on the railways of the United King- 
dom was, in round numbers, twenty- 
three and a-half millions. In 1848, 
it rose to sixty millions!—that is to 
say, five millions per month, or about 
170,000 per day ! 

The work before us supplies a very 
curious analysis of this vast intercourse 
of the individuals forming the hive of 
British industry and enterprise. It 
appears that about half the total 
number of passengers are of the third 
class, and that only one eighth of the 
whole belong to the first class. This 
is a fact as unexpected as it is impor- 
tant. It might naturally have been 
supposed, that the affluent classes, the 
bourgeoisie and those who are raised 
above subsistence on the mere wages 
of labour, would form the staple of 
railway passengers. We have before 
us “facts and figures” which incon- 
testibly establish the reverse. The 
laborious class, the penny-a-milers, 
form, after all, the great customers of 
the railway proprietors. 

But it may be supposed, that al- 
though the inferior class may travel in 
greater numbers, this may be more 
than compensated by the greater dis- 
tances travelled by the superior classes. 
Here again, however, our previsions 
are delusive. True it is, that the 
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average distances travelled by third 
class are less than those travelled by 
first class passengers ; but this differ- 

ence bears no proportion to the enor- 
mous difference of the number of 
travellers of the two classes respec- 
tively. Taking the number and dis- 
tances travelled together, it is found 
that the third class passengers supply 
from forty-two to forty-three per cent. 
of the business of the railways ; while 
the first class passengers alone supply 
less than twenty per cent. of it. 

From facts like those, railway direc- 
tors may learn a usefui lesson. This 
is not the first unlooked-for truth which 
experience has disclosed. It will not 
be forgotten, that when railways were 
first pr ojected, passenger-traffic was 
never seriously contemplated; and 
grave engineering authorities declared, 
that no sane person could contemplate 
the practicability of travelling upon 
them at so great a speed as twelve miles 
an hour! 

Among the noticeable facts brought 
to light on the volume before usare, the 
average distances travelled by different 
classes of passengers. One of the 
consequences which was expected to 
ensue from the improved facilities of- 
fered by railways was, that passengers 
would be induced, by the great cheap- 
ness and speed, to travel to greater 
distances. That these inducements 
have been operative on large numbers, 
cannot be doubted. But it seems cer- 
tain that the same inducements have 
operated, and even more powerfully 
still, in tempting much greater numbers 
of passengers to take short trips, who 
formerly used little else than their 
own legs for the purposes of locomo- 
tion. This inevitably follows from 
the fact, which is established by the 
railway statistics, that the average dis- 
tance travelled by all classes of pas- 
sengers on the railways of the United 
Kingdom does net amount to sixteen 
miles, and that even first class passen- 
gers do not travel on an average more 
than twenty-four miles one with 
another. 

Nor is the result different on foreign 
railways. In France, the averaye dis- 
tance for all classes is twenty-five 
miles, in Belgium it is under twenty- 
three miles, in the Germanic States it 


is under twenty miles, and in the 
United States it does not exceed 
eighteen miles.* 

It will be remarked, that the dis- 
tances travelled by each passenger are 
less in England than in other countries 
where railway transport prevails. So 
far as relates to continental states, 
this fact is to be explained by the 
higher rates of fare charged to all 
classes on the English railways; and 
as respects the United States, it is ex- 
plained by the nature of the country, 
the distribution of its population, and 
the comparative ease of the cireum- 
stances of the inferior classes, who, as 
we have seen, are eve rywhere the 
great customers of the 1 railw ays. 

While in England the average fare 
exacted per mile from passengers, one 
class taken with another, is above three 
half- pence, the fare on the French 
railways i is not more than a penny per 
mile; on the German railways it is 
under that rate, and on the Belgi: in 
lines it is litthe more than three-far- 
things per mile. In America the ave- 
rage fare for passengers is nearly the 
same as in England. 

In comparing the fares on English 
with those of foreign railways, it is, 
however, necessary to take into ac- 
count the speed at which the passen- 
ger is carried, inasmuch as the speed 
influences in a material degree the 
cost of transport. The volume already 
quoted supplies the following compa- 
rative estimate of the average speed 
with which passengers are carried on 
the English and foreign railways :— 

Miles per hour. 
On English railways— 
Stoppages included, . 24} 
Stoppages excluded, . 32 
On American railways :— 
Stoppages included, . 15 
Stoppages excluded, . (?) 
On Belgian railways :— 
Stoppages included, ° 1835 
Stoppages excluded, . 24); 
Qn French railways :— 
Stoppagesincluded, . 214 
Stoppages excluded, . 2 
On German railways :-— 
Stoppages included, . 20 
Stoppages excluded, 244 

The advantage of the English rail- 

ways over foreign ones in point of 


* Lardner’s “ Railway Economy,” p. 500. 
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speed, is not so great as it would seem 
to be from the reports of the extraor- 
dinary performances of English trains. 
It is necessary, however, to remember 
that the estimates given above are 
average results ; that the express trains 
are comparatively few, and that they 
are more than neutralised in the aver- 
age estimates by the more numerous 
third class trains, which stop at all the 
stations, and run at a low rate. 

The greatest speed of any regular 
express trains, exclusive of stoppages, 
is that’ of the Great Western from 
London to Exeter—the rate of which 
is 51,8; miles an hour. But on the 
same line the speed of the third class 


trains, excluding stoppages, is little’ 


more than 19 miles an hour. The 
following are the estimates of the 
speed of the express trains, exclusive 
of stoppages, on the principal English 
railways :— 


Miles per hour, 


London to Liverpool, . 37% 
» Exeter, . . S1q% 
” Southampton, 45,5 
” Dover, . . 48} 
” Brighton, . 30} 


The stoppages reduce these speeds 
by about one-fourth. 

One of the most surprising circum- 
stances attending the creation of rail- 
ways, is the amount of capital which, 
within a limited period, has been ex- 
pended in their construction and 
equipment. According to the calcu- 
lations supplied in the work before us, 
there were in operation at the com- 
mencement of 1849, in different parts 
of the globe, a total length of 18,656 
miles of railway, on which a capital of 
£368,567,000 had been actually ex- 
pended. Besides this, it is estimated 
that there were at the same epoch, 
in progress of construction, a fur- 
ther extent of 7,829 miles, the cost of 
which, when completed, would be 
£146,750,000! Thus when these latter 
lines shall have been brought into ope- 
ration, the population of Europe and 
the United States (for it is there only 
that railways have made any progress) 
will have comp!eted, within the period of 
less than a quarter of acentury, 26,485 
miles of railway; that is to say, a 
greater length than would completely 
surround the globe, at a cost of above 
five hundred millions sterling ! 
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To accomplish this stupendous work, 
human industry must have appropri- 
ated, out of its annual savings, twenty 
millions sterling for twenty-five suc- 
cessive years | 

Of this prodigious investment, the 
small spot of the globe which we in. 
habit has had a share, which will form 
not the least striking fact in her his- 
tory. ' 

Of the total length of railways in 
actual operation in all parts of the 
globe, twenty-seven miles in every 
hundred, and of the total length in 
progress, fifty-seven miles in every 
hundred, are in the United Kingdom |! 
But the proportion of the entire 
amount of railway capital contributed 
by British industry is even more re- 
markable. It appears that, of the 
entire amount of capital expended on 
the railways of the world, fifty-four 
pounds in every hundred ; and of the 
capital to be expended on those in 
progress, sixty-eight pounds in every 
hundred, are appropriated to British 
railways ! 

The vast resources arising from the 
economical enterprise and industry of 
this country cannot fail to be regarded 
with astonishment and admiration, 
when we consider, in addition to these 
results, the fact that, while a large 
amount of British capital has been 
applied to the construction of foreign 
railways, no amount of foreign capi- 
tal worth mentioning has been, on the 
other hand, invested in British rail- 
ways. 

I'rom what we have stated above, 
it appears that the length of railway 
constructed in the United Kingdom is 
proportionately less than the relative 
amount of capital expended. This 
arises from the greater efficiency of 
construction, and consequently, great- 
er cost per mile, of the British 
railways. These are generally double 
lines, provided with numerous stations, 
many of which are of vast dimensions, 
and splendid construction and decora- 
tion. The rolling stock (which is, of 
course, included in the capital) is upon 
a scale commensurate with the traffic. 
In other countries, as, for example, 
the German States and America, the 
lines are mostly single, the stations are 
less numerous, and constructed with 
much less cost. 

The average sums per mile expended 
on the construction and equipment of 
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the British railways, and those of 
other countries, are as follows:— 


British Railways, . £40,000 


United States, . ‘ 8,000 
France, ‘ ‘ 26,800 
Belgium, ° . 18,000 
German States, . 11,000 


Few, who have not actually travelled 
through the United States, have any 
adequate notion of the prodigious appa- 
ratus, natural and artificial, of internal 
transport which that wonderful country 
possesses. Dr. Lardner, who person- 
ally witnessed it in more than one ex- 


tended tour through every part of the . 


Union, has supplied a detailed report 
on that subject in one of the chapters 
of the work already quoted. After 
shewing that with a population which, 
according to the census of 1840, 
scarcely exceeded seventeen millions, 
a system, of canal navigation had then 
been completed on the most efficient 
scale, amounting to nearly 4,400 
miles, at a cost of twenty-eight mil- 
lions sterling. The author proceeds 
to give an interesting account of the 
steam-navigation on the American 
rivers, over all of which he had passed 
more than once, and witnessed per- 
sonally what he states :— 


“ The steamers which navigate the Hudson 
are vessels of great magnitude, splendidly 
fitted up for the accommodation of passen- 
gers; and this magnitude and splendour of 
accommodation have been continually aug- 
mented from year to year to the present 
tine. 

“Tt is not only in dimensions that these 
vessels have undergone improvements. The 
exhibition of the beautifully-finished ma- 
chinery of the English Atlantic steamers 
plying to New York, did not fail to excite 
the emulation of the American engineers and 
stcam- boat proprietors, who ceased to be con- 
tent with the comparatively rude though 
efficient structure of the mechanism of their 
stcam-boats, All the vessels more recently 
constructed, are accordingly finished and 
even decorated in the most luxurious man- 
ner. In respect of the accommodations which 
they afford to passengers, no water commu- 
nication in any country in the world can 
compare with them. Nothing can exceed 
the splendour and luxury of the furniture. 
Silk, velvet, and the most expensive carpet- 
ing, mirrors of immense magnitude, gilding, 


5) 


and carving, are profusely supplied to de- 


* Not called after the great philosopher, but after a 


cecrate these vessels. Even the engine-room 
in some of them is Jined with mirrors, © In 
the Alida, fur example, the end of the rcom 
containing the machinery is composed of one 
large mirror, in which the movements of the 
highly-finished mechanism are reflected.” 


All the Hudson steam-boats of the 
larger class, such, for example, as the 
Isaac Newton,* the Hendrik Hudson, 
the New World, the Oregon, and the 
Alida, are capable of running from 
twenty to twenty-two miles an hour, 
and make on an average eighteen 
miles, stoppages included. The author 
observes that these Eastern steamers 
are free from the danger so noto- 
riously incidental to the Western 
boats, and which we shall presently 
notice. During the last ten years not 
a single catastrophe has occurred to 
them arising from explosion, although 
cylindrical boilers, ten feet in diameter, 
are used, composed of plating five. 
sixteenths of an inch thick, with 
steam of 50 lbs. pressure per inch. 

Nothing in the history of transport 
by land or water, affords any parallel 
for the combination of cheapness, 
luxury, and splendour presented by 
the steam-navigation of the Hudson :— 


“ Previously to 1844, the lowest fare be- 
tween New York and Albany, one hundred 
and forty-five miles, was four shillings and 
fourpence (cne dollar). At present the fare 
is two shillings and twopence, and for an 
additional sum of the same amount, the pas- 
senger can command the luxury of a sepa- 
rate state-room. When the splendour and 
magnitude of the accommodation is con- 
sidered, the magnificence of the furniture 
and accessories, the cheapness and luxurious- 
ness of the table (each meal, supplied on the 
most liberal scale, costing only two shillings 
and two pence), it will be admitted that no 
similar example of cheap locomotion can be 
found in any part of the world. Passengers 
may there be transported in a floating palace, 
surrounded with all the conveniences and 
luxuries of the most splendid hotel, at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour, for less than 
one-sixth of a penny per head per mile. 

“Tt is not an uncommon occurrence, dur- 
ing the summer, to meet individuals on board 
these boats, who have lodged themselves 
there permanently during a certain part of 
the season, instead of establishing them- 
selves, as is customary, at some of the hotels 
in the towns on the banks of the river. 
Their daily expenses in the boat are as fol- 
lows :— 





great American merchant of that name. 
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Fare ° ‘ 
Exclusive use of state-room, &c. 
Breal.fist, dinner, and supper 


nee 
noe 


Total daily expense for board, lodg- 1 
ing, attendance, and travelling 150 } 10 10 
miles at from 18 to 20 miles an hour J 


“ Such accommodation is, on the whole, 
more economical than any hotel. The state- 
room is as luxuriously furnished as the most 
handsome and is more spacious 
than the room in picket-ships similarly de- 
signated. 

“To obtain an adequate notion of the 
form and structure of one of the first-class 
steam-boats on the Hudson, let it be sup- 
posed that a boat is constructed similar in 
form to a Thames wherry, but above three 
hundred feet long, and twenty-five or thirty 
feet wide. Upon this, let a platform of car- 
pentry be laid, projecting several feet upon 
either side of the boat, and at stem and 
stern. The appearance to the eye will then 
be that of an immense raft, from two hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred and fifty 
long, and some thirty or forty feet wide. 
Upon this flooring let us imagine an oblong, 
rectangular wooden erection, two stories 
high, to be raised. In the lower part of the 
boat, and under the flooring just mentioned, 
a long narrow room is constructed, having a 
series of births at either side, three or four 
tiers high. In the centre of this flooring is 
usually, but not always, inclosed an oblong, 
rectangular space, within which the steam 
machinery is placed, and this inclosed space 
is continued upwards through the structure 
raised on the platform, and is intersected at a 
certain height above the platform by the 
shaft or axle of the paddle-wheels. 

“These wheels are propelled, generally, 
by a single engine, but occasionally, as in 
the European vessels, by two. The paddle- 
wheels are usually of great diameter, vary- 
ing from thirty to forty feet, according to 
the magnitude of the boat. In the wooden 
building raised upon the platform already 
mentioned, is contained a magnificent saloon 
devoted to ladies, and to those gentlemen 
who accompany them. Over this, in the 
upper story, is constructed a row of small 
bed -rooms, each handsomely furnished, which 
those passengers can have who desire seclu- 
sion, by paying a small additional fare. 

“The lower apartment is commonly used 
as a dining or breakfast-room.” 


bedroom, 


The busy appearance presented by 
the spacious bosom of the Hudson, 
and the adroit management of these 
monstrous vessels, running at twenty 
miles and more, through crowds of 
vessels of every sort, is described :— 


“ No spectacle can be more remarkable 
than that which the Hudson presents for se- 
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veral miles above New York. The skill 
with which these enormous vessels, measur- 
ing from three to four hundred feet in 
length, are made to thrid their way through 
the crowd of shipping, of every description, 
moving over the face of these spacious rivers, 
and the rare occurrence of accidents from 
collision, are truly admirable. In a dark 
night these boats run at the top of their 
speed through fleets of sailing vessels. The 
bells through which the steersman speaks to 
the engineer scarcely ever cease. Of these 
bells there are several of different tones, in- 
dicating the different operations which the 
enginecr is commanded to make, such as 
stopping, starting, reversing, slackening, ac- 
celerating, &c. At the slightest tap of one 
of these bells, these enormous engines are 
stopped, or started, or reversed by the engi- 
neer, as though they were the plaything of a 
child. These vessels, proceeding at sixteen 
or eighteen miles an hour, are propelled 
among the crowded shipping with so much 
skill as almost to graze the sides, bows, or 
sterns of the vessels among which they pass. 

“The difficulty attending thege evolu- 
tions by a vessel such as the New World, 
for example, one hundred and twenty-five 
yards long and twelve yards wide, may be 
easily imagined; and the promptitude and 
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certainty with which an engine whose pis- 
tons are seventy-six inches in diameter, and 
whose stroke is five yards in length, is 
governed, must be truly surprising.” 


The navigation of the Mississippi, 
and the other western rivers, is con- 
ducted, however, in a manner wholly 
different. Every one is familiar 
with the deplorable accidents which 
occur, from time to time, on these vast 
streams, and the terrible loss of life 
which so often attends them. These 
accidents, instead of diminishing with 
the improvements of art, appear ra- 
ther to have increased. Engineers, 
disregarding the heart-rending narra- 
tives continually published, have done 
literally nothing to check the evil, and 
it may be justly said to be a disgrace 
to humanity, that the legislature of 
the union has not, ere this, interposed 
its authority to check abuses which 
are productive of such national cala- 
mitics. 

In a Mississippi steamer the cabins 
and saloons, although less magnifi- 
cently appointed than in the Hudson 
boats, are equally spacious. They 
are erected on a flooring or platform 
six or eight feet above the deck of the 
vessel. Upon this deck, and in the 
space under the flooring which sup- 
ports the cabins and saloons occupied 
by the passengers, are placed the en- 
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gines, which are of the coarsest struc- 
ture. They are invariably worked 
with high-pressure steam, without 
condensation. In order to obtain the 
effect which, in the Hudson boats, is 
due to a good vacuum, the steam is 
used under an extraordinary pressure : 


“ T have myself,” says Dr. Lardner, “ fre- 
quently witnessed boilers of the most inarti- 
ficial construction worked with steam of the 
full pressure of 120lbs per square inch; but 
more recently this pressure has Leen in- 
creased, the ordinary working pressure being 
now 150lbs., and I am assured, on good 
authority, that it is not unfrequently raised 
to even 200lbs. The boilers are cylindrical, 
of large diameter, and of the rudest kind. 
When returning flues are constructed in 
them, the space left is so small, that the 
slightest variation in the quantity of water 
they contain, or in the trim of the vessel, 
causes the upper flues to be uncovered, and 
the intense action of the furnace, in this case, 
soon renders them red hot, when a frightful col- 
lapse is almost inevitable. The red hotiron, 
no longer able to resist the intense pressure, 
gives way, the boiler explodes, and the 
scalding water is scattered in all directions, 
often producing more terrible effects than 
even the fragments of the boiler, which are 
projected around with destructive force. 

‘* Another frequent cause of explosion in 
these boilers is, the quantity of mud held in 
suspension in the waters of the Mississippi 
below the mouth of the Missouri As the 
water in the boiler is evaporated, the earthy 
matter which it held in suspension remains 
behind, and accumulates in the boiler, in the 
bottom of which it is at length collected in a 
thick stratum. This earthy stratum col- 
lected within the boiler being a non-conduct- 
or, the heat proceeding from the furnace is 
intercepted, and, instead of being absorbed 
by the water, is accumulated in the boiler- 
plates, which it ultimately renders red-hot. 
Being thus softened, they give way, and the 
boiler bursts.” 


The only remedy for this evil is to 
blow out the mud, from time to time, and 
introduce fresh water, but the engine- 
drivers and captains do not like this, 
and almost systematically neglect it. 
They are too intent on obtaining 
speed—and, to use their own phrase, 
* going a-head”—and they have little 
hesitation in risking their own lives 
and those of the passengers, rather 
than allow themselves to be outrun by 
a rival boat. 

The magnitude of these boats is 
little, if at all, inferior to those of the 
Hudson; they are, however, con- 
structed more with a view to the ac- 
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commodation of freight, carrying down 
the river large quantities of cotton 
and other produce, as well as passen- 
gers, to New Orleans. Many of these 
vessels are 300 feet and upwards in 
length, and are capable of-carrying a 
thousand tons of freight, besides 
affording luxurious accommodation to 
a large number of cabin passengers, 
and three or four hundred deck pas- 
sengers. 

The progress of the United States, 
in the construction of railways, is 
scarcely less surprising than the re- 
sults of their river steam navigation. 
The actual extent of railways now un- 
der traffic, in the several states com- 
posing the union, is not much short of 
7,000 miles! Of this length, more 
than 4,000 miles were open as early as 
1843, before England, or any other 
country of Europe, possessed railway 
communication at all approaching to 
the same extent. 

As might have been expected, the 
chief theatre of railway enterprise has 
been the Atlantic States. The Mis- 
sissippi and its immense tributaries 
serve the purposes of the Western 
States so efficiently, and the population 
is comparatively so thin, that many 
years will probably elapse before any 
considerable extent of railway com- 
munication will be established in that 
vast territory. Nevertheless, there 
are various detached railways, inter- 
secting the most remote regions of the 
Mississippi valley. Dr. Lardner, who 
travelled over all of them repeatedly, 
Says -— 

“To the traveller in these wilds, the as- 
pect of such artificial lines of transport in 
the midst of a country a great portion of 
which is still in the state of native forest is 
most remarkable, and strongly characteristic 
of the irrepressible spirit of enterprise of its 
population. Travelling in the backwoods of 
Mississippi, through native forests where, 
till within a few years, human foot never 
trod, through solitudes the stillness of which 
was never broken even by the red man, I 
have been filled with wonder to find myself 
drawn on a railway by an engine driven by 
an artisan from Liverpool, and whirled at the 

rate of twenty miles an hour by the highest 
refinements of the art of locomotion. It is 
not easy to describe the impression produced 
as one sees the frightened deer start from its 
lair at the snorting of the ponderous ma- 
chine aud the appearance of the snake-like 
train which follows it, and when one reflects 
on all that man has accomplished within 
half a century in this region.” 
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In the mode of conducting the bu- 
siness of the railways, there are many 
peculiarities which will create surprise 
to Europeans. Thus, instead of ter- 
minating in the suburbs of great towns, 
the railways are, in many cases, ac- 
tually carried through the streets :— 


“Tn several of the principal American 
cities, the railways are continued to the very 
centre of the town, following the windings 
of the streets, and turning without difficulty 
the sharpest corners. The locomotive sta- 
tion iss however, always in the suburbs. 
Having arrived there, the engine is detached 
from the train, and horses are yoked to the 
carriages, by which they are drawn to the 
passenger depot, usually established at some 
central situation. Four horses are attached 
to each of these oblong carriages. The 
sharp curves at the corners of the streets are 
turned, by causing the outer wheels of the 
trucks to run upon their flanges, so that they 
become (while passing round the curve) 
virtually larger wheels than the inner ones. 
I have seen, by this means, the longest rail- 
way carriages enter the depots in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and New York, with as 
much precision and facility as was exhibited 
by the coaches that used to enter the gate- 
way of the Golden Cross or the Saracen’s 
Head.” 


In some cases a long line of trans- 
port consists partly of railways and 
partly of canals. In such instances it 
would be almost impracticable to trans- 
ship the merchandise from the railway 
wagons to the canal boats, or vice 
versa, andsuch achange would be highly 
inconvenient even to passengers having 
much luggage. The device by which 
this difficulty is surmounted is curious 
and interesting :— 


“The merchandise is loaded, and the pas- 
sengers accommodated in the boats adapted 
to the canals, at the depot in Market-street, 
Philadelphia, These boats, which are of 
considerable magnitude and length, are di- 
vided into segments, by partitions made 
transversely and at right angles to their 
length, so that each boat can be, as it were, 
broken into three or more pieces. These 
several pieces are placed each on two rail- 
way trucks, which support it at its ends, a 
proper body being provided for the trucks 
adapted to the form of the bottom and keel 
of the boat. In this manner the boat is 
carried in pieces, with its load, along the 
railways. On arriving at the canal, the 
pieces are united so as to form a continuous 
boat, which, being launched, the transport 
is continued on the water. 

“ On arriving again at the railway, the 
boat is once more resolved into its segments, 
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which, as before, are transferred to the rail- 
way trucks, and transported to the next 
canal station by locomotive engines. 

“ Between the depot in Market-street and 
the locomotive station, which is situate in 
the suburbs of Philadelphia, the segments of 
the boats are drawn by horses, on railways 
conducted through the streets. At the loco- 
motive station the trucks are formed into a 
continuous train, and delivered over to the 
locomotive engine. 

“As the body of the truck rests upona 
pivot, under which it is supported by the 
wheels, it is capable of revolving, and no 
difficulty is found in turning the shortest 
curves; and these enormous vehicles, with 
their contents of merchandise and passengers, 
are seen daily issuing from the gates of the 
depot in Market-street, and turning without 
difficulty the corners at the entrance of each 
successive street.” 


Where the line of route of a rail- 
way is intersected by wide rivers or 
arms of the sea, which happens not 
unfrequently, a steam ferry is used 
instead of a bridge :— 


“The management of these steam ferries 
is deserving of notice. It is generally so 
arranged, that the time of crossing them 
corresponds with a meal of the passengers. 
A platform is constructed, level with the line 
of rails, and carried to the water's edge, 
Upon this platform rails are laid, on which 
the waggons which bear the passengers’ 
luggage and other matters of light and ra- 
pid transport are rolled directly upon the 
upper deck of the ferry boat, the passengers 
meanwhile proceeding under a_ cover- 
ed way to the lower deck. The whole 
operation is accomplished in five minutes. 
While the boat is crossing the spacious river, 
the passengers are supplied with their break- 
fast, dinner, lunch, or supper, as the case 
may be. On arriving at the opposite bank the 
upper deck comes in contact with a like 
platform, bearing a railway on which the 
waggons are rolled, The passengers walk 
by a covered way, and resume their places 
in the railway carriages, and the train pro- 
ceeds.” 





We find a variety of other interest- 
ing details respecting the internal 
communication in the United States, 


both by Jand and water, in the work 
before us; but our limits oblige us to 
pass them over, referring the reader 
to the volume itself. 

Belgium was the first of the European 
States to perceive the vast importance of 
the improvementin land transport made 
in England; andher first great measure, 
after the acknowledgment of her in- 
dependence, which followed the revo- 
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lution of 1830, was the adoption of a 
project for the construction of an 
extensive system of railway communi- 
cation, intersecting her territory east 
and west, and north and south; con- 
necting Ostend with Cologne, and 
Valenciennes with Antwerp. A few 
years since this project was realised, 
and the result justified its policy. In 
ten years from the opening of the first 
section of the state railways, the ex- 
ports of the kingdom were doubled, 
and the imports were augmented fully 
five percent. The Belgian railways 
consist of 457 miles, of which 353 
have been constructed, and are worked 
by the state. The total cost of their 
construction and equipment has 
amounted to eight millions sterling. 

Up to the end of 1847, the gross 
receipts proceeding from the traffic on 
the Belgian State Railways never ex- 
ceeded eight per cent. of the capital, 
and the nett profits never amount to so 
much as four per cent., except in the 
year 1846, when they amounted to 
four and one-tenth per cent. 

Considering the advanced place she 
claims among civilised countries, 
France has been singularly backward 
in the adoption of railways. At the 
close of 1849, the total length of rail- 
ways open to traffic in France did not 
amount to 1750 miles, the length of 
those in progress being about 1250 miles 
—making a total of 3000 miles. The 
cost of those completed was forty-six 
millions sterling, and the estimated 
cost of those in progress was thirty- 
four millions, making a total of eighty 
millions of railway capital. 

According to the calculation of Dr. 
Lardner, the nett profits on the French 
railways, taken one with another, do 
not much exceed 2} per cent. on the 
capital absorbed. 

The system of railways constructed 
in the German States is very unequally 
distributed, a circumstance naturally 
produced by the unequal distribution 
of population, commerce, and indus- 
try. A tract east of the frontier of 
the Netherlands, having a length of 
about 400 miles east and west, and a 
width of about 200 miles north and 
south, is covered with a close net- 
work of railways, to which all the 


other systems of Germanic railways 
may be regarded as tributary. These 
other lines consist of four main trunks, 
running north and south, with nume- 
rous branches. 

The first follows the course of the 
Rhine, by its right bank, and termi- 
nates at Bale. ‘lhe second traverses 
the kingdom of Wirtemberg, from 
Frankfort to the shores of Lake Con- 
stance. The third traverses the king- 
dom of Bavaria, from the frontiers of 
Saxony to Lindau, on Lake Constance ; 
and the third is the great Austrian 
line, commencing at Trieste, and pass- 
ing through the entire territory of the 
empire, to the northern frontiers, where 
it unites with the Saxo-Silesian sys- 
tem, already mentioned, throwing off 
numerous branches east and west to 
Pesth, Prague, and other places. 

By the last-mentioned system, a 
continuous line of railway communi- 
cation is open* between the Adriatic 
and the ports of the Baltic, the Sound, 
the German Ocean, and the Channel. 

If the ports of the German Ocean 
be desired to be reached, the branch 
diverging eastward at Lundenburg will 
be adopted, by which the traveller will 
pass through Bohemia, Saxony, and 
Western Prussia, touching at Prague, 
Dresden, Leipsic, Magdeburg, and 
arriving ultimately at Hamburg. If 
it be desired to reach the ports of the 
Baltic or the Sound, he will pursue 
the Austrian trunk line to Oderburg, 
on the frontiers of Silesia, where he 
will enter on the Prussian-Silesian 
system, and will pass by Breslau, 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and Berlin, to 
Stettin. 

Berlin is the common centre and 
point of departure of the extensive 
system of northern railways. From 
this capital, seven trunk lines will ul- 
timately diverge, five of which are 
completed and in operation. 

In 1849, the total length of rail- 
ways under traffic in the German 
States was 4,500 miles, about 800 miles 


being in progress of construction. 


Projected with a view to a traffic com- 
paratively limited, and resembling closely 
in their commercial conditions the roads of 
the United States, the German railways have 
been constructed, in general, on principles 


* A short distance of the Austrian line, extending from Trieste to Laybach, is not yet open 
for traffic, but will be, no doubt, within a few months. 
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analogous to those which have been found 
to answer so well in America. The vast 
expenditure for earth-work and costly works 
of art, such as viaducts, bridges, and tunnels, 
by which valleys are bestridden and moun- 
tains pierced to gain a straight and level 


line in the English system, have not been. 


attempted; and the railways have been car- 
ried more nearly along the natural level of 
the country, the cost of earth-work having 
been generally limited to that of short cuttings 
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and low embankments, Curves of compara- 
tively short radius have also been admitted, 
so that the railways might wind along those 
levels which would offer the most economical 
conditions of construction.” 


The following comparative view of 
the relation which railways and rail- 
way capital bear to the territorial 
extent and population of different 
countries, will be read with interest :— 





Comparative View of the Movement of the Traffic on a Portion of the Railways in opera- | 
tion in the United Kingdom, United States, Belgium, France, and Germany. 


United 
Kingdom, 








Year reported . . : 1847. 
| miles. 

Length of railway . . 3036 

Average cost of construction £ 


° 40,000 


and stock per mile . 


Per mile of railway per day— | £ 
Receipts ° . . 7°6 
Expenses . . . 3°0 
Profits . . ° ; 4°6 

Expenses per cent. of receipts 40°0 

Profits per cent. of capital . | 4°2 

s. d. 

Receipts per mile oftrains .| 7 0 


Receipts per passenger booked) 2 0 





Distance travelled per pas- 
senger . . . . 


miles, 


15°75} 





Receipts per passenger per d. 
mile ° . ° ° 1°54 
Number of passengers per 
train . . . : 50 
Perct. of passengers booked : 
Ist class . . 13°8 
2nd class : . 39°5 
3rd class . ‘ . 46°7 





Receipts per ton of goods; s. d. 


booked ° | 3 33 
miles. 
Distance carried per ton .| 22.5 
| d. 
Receipts per ton per mile . | 1°67 
Number of tons per train . _— 
Average speed of passenger- 
trains in miles per hour: 
Stoppages included . 24°5 
Stoppages excluded. 32°0 


“In making such a comparison it is 
especially necessary to consider not merely 
the length of railway reported to be in 
operation or in progress, but the capital 
which has been invested in its construction ; 
for two lines of communication receiving the 
common denomination of railways may differ 
from each other extremely in their utility 


* The average cost of all the remaining lines was about 8,000 per mile, 








United 


States. 


Germanic 


Belgium. 
— States. 











1847. 1847. 1846. | 
miles. miles. miles. | 
1160 353s 2304 

£ £ £ £ 
9200* 18,000 26,800 11,000 | 
£ oe £ £ | 
4°05 46 | 5°30 2°16 | 
1°89 29 3°33 1°04 | 
2°16 a 1°97 1°12 | 
46'8 63:0 | 63°0 483 | 
8°6 3°44 2°68 3°72 | 
Ln | & oe + 2 oe a @& | 
7 5 5 0 7° 6 ~~ 

$ 9 1 6 2 1°96 1 6.5 





miles, 
19°6 


miles, 
24°9 


miles. 
22°6 | 


miles. 
18°2 





d, d. } d. | d. 
1.47 os 1:03 0-93 | 
54 75°3 | 614 a | 
100 11 | 70 36 | 
—_ 24°0 24°6 22°4 
ts 65 68°4 74°0 





em s. d. a 
5 8°5 5 2 j —_ 10 1 j 
miles. miles. | miles, 
38 43'8 — | 464 
d, d. | d, 
1°8 1°34 _— 2°6 
54°5 33°2 —_ — | 
15°0 —_ 21°2 20°0 
— —_— 27°0 24°2 








and value. Sucha line of communication a$ 
that which connects, or lately connected, 
Portsmouth (Virginia) with Weldon (North 
Carclina), and that which connects London 
and Birmingham, both receive the common 
name of railway, nearly in the same manner 
as a log cabin of a Missouri settler and the 
palace of Blenheim receive the common 
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denomination of ‘ dwelling-house.’ The most 
exact measure of the relative utility or effi- 
ciency cf two lines of railway is their cost. 
It 1s not, however, to be forgotten that, even 
in adopting this test, regard must be had to 
the relative cost of land, material, and 
manual labour.” 

“ It would have been desirable to have 
exhibited a comparative view of the average 
movement of the traffic upon the railways 
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all the precision which might be wished. 
I have, however, collected in a table 
a3 many data as are supplied by au- 
thentic documents for nearly corresponding 
epochs. The railways on which the traffic 
reported has been carried do not in general 
iuclude all the lines open in the respective 
countries ; nevertheless, they will afford some 
approximation to a comparison of the extent 
of intercommunication by railway. In some 


in operation in different countries at a cor- cases aiso I have been obliged to obtain the 
responding epoch, Unfortunately we have numerical results by estimation. These I 
no documents to enable us to do this with have indicated in the table. 


THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH—LETTER FROM DR. ANSTER, VICE-PRES, R.I.A. 


TO THE ERDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Srr,—In the fourth volume of the “Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy,” 
is an account of a volume supposed to have been found on the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s person at the time of his capture, which was exhibited to the Royal 
Trish Academy on the 30th of November last. 

At the time I showed the book to the Academy, I read, among others, the 
following extracts from publications of the period :— 

“The papers and books that were found on him have been since delivered to his Majesty. 
One of the books was a MS. of spells, charms, conjurations, songs, receipts, and prayers, 
all written with the said late duke’s own hand.”—Harleian Mise., last ed., vol. vi., p. 822. 

“Out of his pocket were taken books, in his own handwriting, containing charms and 
spells, to open the doors of a prison, to obviate the danger of being wounded in battle, toge- 
ther with songs and prayers.” — Sir John Reresby’s Memoirs. 


In the number for April 20, 1850, of the publication callel * Notes and 
Queries,” is a letter, giving some passages from Welwood’s Memorial, said by 
Welwood to be transcribed “from alittle pocket-book, in Monmouth’s own hand, 
which was taken with him, and delivered to King James.” It is said in that 
letter, that if these passages do not exist in the book exhibited to the Academy, 
that book cannot be authentic. 

‘The passages quoted by Welwood do not exist in that volume, and yet the 
inference does not arise. 

The author of the letter in “* Notes and Queries” has not observed that what 
is said in the old authorities is, that books and papers were found on the duke’s 
person. The extract from the “Harleian Miscellany” is from a state paper of 
the period, published at the time of the duke’s capture, entitled, «An account 
of the manner of taking the late Duke of Monmouth, &c. By his Majesty's com- 
mand ;” and the language of that paper is “ one of the books,” which shows the 
plural form was not accidental, but that more than one was so found. 

The volume shown at the Academy answers, in every respect, the description 
in the passages from the ‘“ Harleian Miscellany,” and Sir John Reresby’s 
“Memoirs.” It, probably, was one of the books, and Welwood’s, if authentic, 
another. 

An article in a late number of “ Chambers’s Edinburzh Journal’ is referred 
to by the writer in Notes and Queries, with the observation that it is reason- 
able to infer that it contains the strongest evidence that can be adduced in sup- 
port of the opinion that the book in the possession of Dr. Anster is the one 
found on the Duke when captured.” I did not, it so happens, see that paper 
till this day. The passage from the  Harleian Miscellany” is referred to in 
that article; but unluckily the words are not given, though printed in the 
‘* Proceedings of the Academy,” from which a considerable part of the article 
in ‘““Chambers” appears to have been compiled. Had they been given, neither 
you nor the Editor of Notes and Queries would in all probability have been 
troubled with these communications. 

I have to thank some unknown friend—probably the editor of ‘Notes and 
Queries "—for sending me the number of that journal for April 20. 

I am, sir, yours truly, 
May 20, 1850, J. ANSTER. 
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I nap agreed with the Pére Michel to 
rendezvous at the garden of the little 
chapel of St. Blois, and thitherward I 
now turned my steps. 

The success which followed this my 
first enterprise in life had already 
worked a wondrous change in all my 
feelings. Instead of looking up to the 
»00r Curé for advice and guidance, I 
feltas though our part swere exchanged, 
and that it was J who was now 
the protector of the other. The oft- 
repeated sneers at “les bons Prétres,” 
who were good for nothing, must have 
had a share in this new estimate of my 
friend ; but a certain self-reliance just 
then springing up in my heart, eflec- 
tually completed the change. 

The period was essentially one of 
action and not of reflection. Events 
seemed to fashion a at the 
will of him who had daring and cou- 
rage to confront them, and they alone 
appeared weak and poor-spirited who 
would not stem the tide of fortune. 
Sentiments like these were not, as may 
be supposed, best calculated to elevate 
the worthy Pére in my esteem, and I 
already began to feel how unsuited was 
such companionship for me, whose 
secret promptings whispered ever, ‘‘ go 
forward.” 

The very vagueness of my hopes 
served but to extend the horizon . 
futurity before me, and I fancied « 
thousand situations of distinction ¢] at 
might yet be mine. Fame—or its 
poor counterfeit, notoriety—seemed 
the most enviable of all possessions. 
It mattered little by what merits it 
were won, for, in that fickle mood of 
Rene opinion, great vices were as 
1ighly prized as transcendent abilities, 
and one might be as illustrious by 
crime as by genius. Such were not 
the teachings | of the P ere ; but they 
were the lessons that Paris dinned into 
my ears unceasingly. Reputation, 
character, was of no avail, in a social 
condition where all was change and 
yacillation, What was idolised one 
day, was execrated the next. The 
hero of yesterday, was the object of 
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popular vengeance to-day. The sue- 
cess of the passing hour was every- 
thing. 

The streets were crowded as I passed 
along ; although a drizzling rain was 
falling, groups and knots of people 
were ‘gathered together at every cor- 
ner, and, | vy their eager looks and ves- 
tures, showed that some event of great 
moment had occurred. I stopped to 
ask what it meant, and learned that 
Robespierre had been denounced in 
the Assembly, and that his followers 
were hastening, in arms, to the Place 
de Gréve. As yet, men spoke in 
whispers, or broken phrases. Many 
were seen ailectionately embracing : ind 
clasping each other's hands in pas- 
sionate emotion; but few dared to 
trust themselves to words, for none 
knew if the peril were really passed, 
or if the power of the tyrant might 
not become greater than ever. While 
I yet listened to the tidings which, in 
half sentences and broken words, 
reached my ears, the roll of drums, 
beating the ‘ générale,” was heard, 
and suddenly the head of a column 
appeared, carrying torches, and seated 
upon ammunition-w: agons and cais- 
sons, and chanting in “wild chorus the 
words of the «* Marseillaise.” On they 
came, a terrible host of half-naked 
wretches, their heads bound in hand. 
kerchiefs, and their brawny arms bare 
to the shoulders. 

The artillery of the Municipale fol- 
lowed, many of the magistré ites riding 
amongst them dressed in the trico- 
loured scarfs of officers. As the 
procession advanced, the crowds re- 
ceded, and gradually the streets were 
left free to the armed force. 

While, terror-struck, I continued to 
gaze at the countenances over which 
the lurid torch-light cast a horrid 
glare, a strong leis grasped my 
collar, and by a jerk swung me up to 
a seat on one of the « caissons ; and at 
the same time a deep voice said, 
«Come, youngster, this is more in 
thy way than mine,” and a black- 
bearded “sapeur” pushed a drum be- 
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fore me, and ordered me to beat the 
générale. Such was the din and up- 
roar that my performance did not belie 
my uniform, and I beat away man- 
fully, scarcely sorry, amid ‘all my 
fears, at the elevated position from 
which I now surveyed the exciting scene 
around me, 

As we passed, the shops were closed 
on either side in haste, and across the 
windows of the upper stories beds and 
mattresses were speedily drawn, in 
prepé aration for the state of siege® now 
so imminent. Lights flic kered from 

room to room, and all betokened a 
degree of alarm and terror. Louder 
and louder pealed the “ Marseillaise,” as 
the columns deployed into the open 
Place, from which every street and 
lane now poured its tributaires of 
armed men. ‘The line was now formed 
by the artillery, which, to the number 

of sixteen pieces, ranged from end to 
end of the square, the dense crowd of 
horse and foot forming behind, the 
mass dimly lighted by the waving 
torches that here and there marke dthe 
presence of an oflicer. Gradually the 

sounds of the ‘ Marseillaise” grew 
fainter and fainter, and soon a dreary 
silence pervaded that varied host, 
more terrible now, as they stood 
speechless, than in all the tumultuous 
din of the wildest uproar. Mean- 
while, from the streets which opened 
into the Place at the furthest end, the 
columns of the National Guard began 
tomove up, the leading files carrying 
torches ; behind them came ten pieces 
of artillery, which, as they issued, 

were speedily placed in b: uttery, and 
flanked by the heavy dragoons of the 
Guard ; and now, in breathless si- 
lence, the two forces stood regarding 
each other, the cannoniers with lighted 
matches in their hands, the dragoons 
firmly clasping their sabres—all but 
waiting for the word to plunge into 
the deadliest strife. It was a terrible 
moment—the slightest stir in the 
ranks—the rattling of a hcerse’s pano- 
ply—the clank of a sabre—fell upon 
the heart like the toll of a death-bell. 
It was then that two or three horse- 
men were seen to advance from the 
troops of the Convention, and, ap- 
wroaching the others, were speedily 
oo among their ranks. A low and 
indistinct murmur ran along the lines, 
which each moment grew louder, till 


at last it burst forth into a cry of 


“Vive la Convention.” Quitting 


their ranks, the men gathered around 
a general of the National Guard, who 
addressed them in words of passionate 
eloquence, but of which 1 was too 
distant to hear anything. Suddenly 
the ranks began to thin; some were 
seen to pile their arms, and move away 
in silence ; others marched across the 
Place, and took up their position be- 
side the troops of the National Guard ; 
of the cannoniers many threw down 
their matches, and extinguished the 
flame with their feet, while others 
again, limbering up their guns, slowly 
retired to the barracks. 

As for myself, too much interested 
in the scene to remember that I was, 
in some sort, an actor in it, 1 sat upon 
the caisson, watching all that went for- 
ward so eagerly, that I never no- 
ticed the departure of my compa- 
nions, nor perceived that I was left by 
myself. I know not how much later 
this discovery might have been de- 
ferred to me, had not an officer of the 
**Guard” ridden up to where I was, and 
said, ‘‘ Move up, move up, my lad ; 
keep close to the battery.” He 
pointed at the same time with his sabre 
in the direction where a number of 
guns and carriages were already pro- 
ceeding. 

Not a little flattered by the order, 
I gathered up reins and whip, and, 
thé anks to the good drilling of the 
beasts, who re¢ udily took their proper 
places, soon found myself i in the line, 
which now drew up in the rere of the 
artillery of the Guard, separated from 
the front by a great mass of horse and 
foot. I knew nothing of what went 
forward in the Place ; from what I 
gathered, however, I could learn that 
the artillery was in position, the 
matches burning, and everything in 
readiness for acannonade. Thus we 
remained for above an hour, when the 
order was given to march. Little 
knew I that, in that brief interval, 
the whole fortunes of France—ay, of 
humanity itselt—had undergone a 
mighty change—th; at the terrible re ign 
of ‘blood, the tyranny of Robespierre, 
had closed, and that he who had sent 
so many to the scaffold, now lay 
ble eding and mutilated upon the very 

table w here he had signed the death- 
warrants, 

The day was just beginning to dawn 
as we entered the barr acks of the 
Conciergerie, und drew up in a double 
line along its spacious square. The 
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’ 


men dismounted, and stood ‘at ease,’ 
awaiting the arrival of the staff of the 


National Guard, which, it was said, 
was coming ; and now the thought 


occurred to me, of what I should best 
do, whether make my escape while it 
was yet time, or rem: iin to see by what 
accident I had come there. If’ a sense 
of duty to the Pére Michel urged me 
on one side, the glimmering hope of 
some opening to fortune swayed me on 
the other. 1 tried to persu: ade myself 
that my fate was bound up with his, 

an@ that he should be my guide through 
the wild waste before me ; but these 
convictions could not stand against the 
very scene in which I stood. The 
glorious panoply of war—the har- 
nessed team—the helmetted dragoon— 
the proud steed in all the trappings of 
battle! How faint were the pleadings 
of duty against such arguments. ‘The 
Pére, too, designed me for a priest. 
The life of a ** seminarist” in a 
vent was to be mine! I was to wear 
the red gown and the white cape of an 
ss acolyte!” —to be taught how to 
swing acenser, or snuff the candles of 
the high altar—to be a train-bearer in 
& procession, or carry a relic in a glass- 
ease! ‘The hoarse bri ay of a trumpet 

that then rung through the court routed 
these ignoble f fancies, and as the staff 
rode proudly in, my resolve was taken. 
I was determined to be a soldier. 

The day, 1 have said, was just 
breaking, ‘and the officers wore their 
dark grey capotes over their uniforms. 
One, however, had his coat partly 
open, and I could see the blue and 
silver beneath, which, tarnished and 
worn as it was, had to my eyes all the 
brilliancy of a splendid uniform. He 
was an old man, and by his position 
in advance of the others showed that 
he was the chief of the staff. This 
was General Lacoste, at that time 
«en mission” from the army of the 
Rhine, and now sent by the Conven- 
tion to report upon the state of events 
among the troops. Slowly passing 
along ‘the line, the old ge neral halted 
before each gun, pointing out to his 
staff certain minutiw, which, from his 
gestures and manner, it was easy to 
were not the subject of eulogy. 
Many of the pieces were ill slung, and 
badly balanced on the trucks; the 
wheels, in some cases, were carelessly 

ut on, their tires worn, and the iron 
shoeing defective. The harnessing, 
too, was patched and mended in a 
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slovenly fashion ; the horses lean and 
out of condition ; the drivers awkward 
and inexperienced. 


*¢ This is all bad, gentlemen,” said 
he, addressing the officers, but in a 


tone to be « rasily heard all around him; 
‘and reflects but little credit upon 
the state of your discipline in the 
capital. We have been now seventeen 
months in the field before the enemy, 
and not idle either ; and yet I would 
take shame to myself if the worst bat- 
tery in our artillery were not better 
equipped, better horsed, better driy en, 
and better served, than any I see 
here.” 

One, who seemed a superior officer, 
here appeared to interpose some expla- 
nation or excuse, but the general 
would not listen to him, and continued 
his way along the line, passing around 
which he now entered the space be- 
tween the guns and the caissons. At 
last he stopped directly in front of 
where I was, and fixed his dark and 
penetrating eyes steadily on me. Such 
was their fascination, that I could not 
look from him, but continued to stare 
as fixedly at him. 

‘“* Look here, for instance,” 
he, as he pointed to me with his 
sword, ‘is that ‘gamin’ yonder like 
an artillery-driver? or is it to a 
drummer-boy you entrust the caisson 
of an eight- pounde rgun? Dismount, 
sirrah, and come hither,” cried he to 
me, in a voice that sounded like an 
order for instant execution. ‘* This 
popinjay dress of yours must hav 
been the fancy of some worthy shop- 
keeper of the «( Yuai Lepelletier ;’ it 
never could belong to regular 
corps. Whoare you ?” 

“Maurice ‘Ticrnay, sir,” said TI, 
bringing my hand to my cap in mili- 
tary salute. 

“ Maurice Tiern: Ly, 
slowly, after me. 


cried 


any 


repeated he, 
“6 And have you no 


more to say for yourself than your 
name ?” 
“ Very little, sir,” said I, taking 


courage from the difficulty i in which I 
found : myself, 

“© What of your father, boy ?—is he a 
soldier ?” 

** He was, sir,” replied I, with firm- 
ness. 

* Then he is dead? 
did he serve ?” 

‘**In the Garde du Corps,” 
proudly. 

The old general gave a short cough, 


In what corps 


said I, 
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and seemed to search for his snufl-box, 
to cover his confusion; the next mo- 
ment, however, he had regained his 
self- possession, and continued : © And 
since that event—I mean, since you 
lost your father—what have you been 
doing ? How have you supported your- 
self?” 

“Tn various ways, sir,” said I, with 
a shrug of the shoulders, to imply, 
that the answer might be too tedious 
to listen to. “I have studied to be a 
yriest, and I have served as a “rat’ in 
the Prison du Temple.” 

‘‘You have certainly tried the ex- 
tremes of life,” said he, laughing ; 
“and now you wish, probab sly, { to hit 
the ‘juste milieu,’ by becoming a 
soldier ?” 

«¢ Even so, sir,” said I, easily. “ It 
was a mere accident that mounted me 
upon this caisson; but I am quite 
ready to believe that fortune intended 
me Kindly when she did so.’ 

‘ These ¢ Gredins’ fancy that they 
are all born to be generals of France,” 
said the old man, 1: wughing ; ; * but, after 
all, it is a harmless delusion, and easily 
curable by a campaign or two. Come, 
sirrah, T'il find out a place for you; 
where, if you cannot serve the re- 
public better, you will, at least, do 
her less injury, ‘than as a driver in her 
artillery. Bertholet, let him be en- 
rolled in your detachment of the 
gendarme, and give him my address : 
] wish to speak to him to-morrow.’ 

‘At what hour, general?” said I, 
promptly. 

« Ateight, or half-past—after break- 
fast,” replied he. 

“It may easily be before mine,” 
muttered I to myself. 

** What says he ?” cried the general, 
sharply. 

The aide-de-camp whispered a few 
words in answer, at which the other 


smiled, and said—‘* Let him come 
somewhat earlier—say eight o'clock.” 

‘© You hear that, boy : 2” said the 
aide-de-camp, to me; while, with a 
slight gesture, he intimated that I 
might retire. ‘Then, as if suddenly 
remembering that he had not given me 
the address of the general, he took a 
scrap of crumpled paper from his 
pocket-book, and wrote a few words 
hastily on it with his pene ‘il, ** There,” 
cried he, throwing it towards me, 
«There is your billet for this day at 
least.” I caught the scrap of paper, 
and after deciphering the words, per- 
ceived that they were written on the 
back of an * assignat” for forty sous. 

It was a large sum to one who had 
not wherewithal to buy a morsel of 
bread; and as I looked at it over and 
over, I fanc ‘ied there would be no end 
to the pleasures such wealth could pur- 
chafe. I can breakfast on the Quai 
Voltaire, thought I: ay and sumptu- 
ously too, with ‘coflee and chesnuts, and 
a slice of melon, and another of cheese, 
and a ‘petite goutte’ to finish—for 
five sous. ‘The panther, at the corner 
of the Pont Neuf, costs but a son; and 
for three one can see the brown bear 
of America, the hysna, and another 
beast whose name | forget, but whose 
image, as he is represented outside, 
carrying off a man in his teeth, I shall 
retain to my last hour. Then, there 
is the panorama of Dunkirk, at the 
Rue Chopart, with the Duke of York 
begging his life frcm a terrible-looking 
soldier in a red cap and a tri- coloured 
scarf. After that, there’s the parade 
at the “Carousel ;” and mayhaps 
something more sclemn still, at the 
« Gréve ;” but there was no limit to 
the throng of e njoyme nts which came 
rushing to my imagination, and it was 
ina kind of eestacy of delight I set 
forth on my voyage of pleasure. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CHOICE OF A LIFE. 


In looking back after a long lapse of 


years, I cannot refrain from. a feeling 
of astonishment to think, how little 
remembrance I possess of the occur- 
rences of that day—one of the most 
memorable that ever dawned for 
France—the eventful 29th of July, 
that closed the reign of terror by the 
death of the tyrant ! It is true, that 
all Paris was- astir at daybreak ; 
VOL. XXXV.——NO. CCX. 


that a sense of national vengeance 
seemed to pervade the vast masses that 
filled the streets, which now were 
scenes of the most exciting emotion. 
I can only account for the strange 
indifference that I felt about these 
stirring themes, by the frequeney with 
which similar, or what, to me at least, 
appeared similar scenes had already 
passed before my eyes. 
22 
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One of the most remarkable phases 
of the revolution was, the change it 
produced in all the social r elations, 
by substituting an assumed nation: lity 
for the closer and dearer ties of kindred 
and affection. France was everything 
—the family nothing; every generous 
wish, every proud thoug rht, every high 
ambition or noble endeavour, belonged 
to the country. In this way, whate ver 
patriotism may have gain ed, certainly 
all the home affections were utterly 
wreclved ; the humble and unobtrusive 
virtues of domestic life seemed mean 
and insignificant beside the grand dis- 
plays of pee devotion which each 
day exhibite: 

Hence gree the taste for that * life 
of the streets,” then so popular; every- 
thing should be ‘en évidence.” All 
the emotions ‘aha th delicacy 
clusion of home, 


1d 
wolla 


render sacred to the sce! 
were now to be paraded to the noon- 


Fathers were reconciled to re- 
before the eyes of 
received forgive- 


day. 
bellious children 
multitudes ; wives 
ness from their husbands in the midst 
of approving crowds; leave-takings, 
the most affecting ; partings, for those 
never to meet again; the last utter- 
ings of the death-bed; the faint wh 
pers of expiring affection ; the impre- 
cations of undying hate—all, “all, 
were exhibited in public, and the gaze 
of the low, the vulgar, and the de- 
bauched, associated with the 
agonising griefs that ever the heart 
endured. The which now 
are shrouded in all the 
domestic privacy, were then the d 

life of Paris; and to this cause ak 
ean I attribute the hardened indiffer 
ence with which events the most terri- 
ble and heart-rending were wit - vd. 
Bred up amidst suc sh exs unples, 3 I saw 
little matter for emotion in scenes of 
harrowing interest. An air of mockery 
Was on “everything, and a_ bastard 
classicality destroyed every semblance 
of truth in whatever would have been 
touching and affecting. 

The commotion of Paris on 
memorable morning was, then, to my 
thinking, little more than usual. If the 
crowds who pressed their way to * The 
Place de la Revolution” were greater— 
if the cries of vengeance were in louder 
utterance—if the imprecations were 
deeper and more terrible—the ready 
answer, that satisfied all curiosity, 
was—it was Robespierre, who was on 
his way to be executed. Little knew 
I what hung upon that life! and how 


most 


scenes, 


secrecy ot 


that 
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the fate of millions depended upon the 
blood that morning w = to shed. Too 
full of myself and my own projects, I 
disengaged myself from the crowds 
that pressed eagerly towards the Tuil- 
eries, and took my way by less fre- 
quented streets in the direction of the 
Boulevard Mont Parnasse. 

I wished, if possible, to see the Pére 
once weer to take a last farewell of 
him, and ask his blessing, too: for still 
a lingering faith in the lessons he had 
taught me, continued to haunt my 
mind, amidst all the evil influences 
withw hick +h my wayward life surrounded 
me. ‘The further I went from the 
quarter of the Tuileries, the more 
leserted and solitary grew the streets. 
ae a ear horseman was to be 
seen; scarcely a foot-passenger. All 
Par igh ad, app wrenily, Asse! nbled on the 
“ Placede la Révolution;” and the very 
beggars had quitted their accustomed 
haunt repair thither. Even the 
distant hum of the vast mult 


ge or 


s to 
itude faded 
away, and it was only as the wind bore 
them, that I could catch the sounds of 
the hoarse cries that bespoke a px ople’s 
vengeance ; and now I found myself in 
the little silent street which once had 
been my home. I stood opposite the 
house where we used to live, afraid to 
enter it, lest I might compromise the 
safety of her I wished to save; and yet 
longing more to see the little 
chamber where we once sat together — 
the chimney-corner where, in the dark 
nights of winter, I nestled, with my 
hymn-book, and tried to learn the 
rhymes, that every plash of the falling 
hail against the windows routed—to 
lie down once more in the little bed, 

often I had passe <1 whole 
nights of hi: appy imaginings—bright 
thoughts of a peace ful future, that were 
never to be realised ! 

Half choking with my emotion, I 
passed on, and soon saw the green 
fields, and the windmill-covered hill of 
Montmartre, rising above the embank- 
ment of the Boulevards; and now the 
ivy-clothed wall of the garden, within 
which stood the Ch: apel of St. Blois. 
The gate lay ajar, as of old, and push. 
ing it open, I entered. Everything 
was exactly as I had left it—the same 
desolation and desertion ev ery where— 
so much so, that I almost fancied no 
human foot had crossed its dreary pre- 
cincts since last I was there. On 
drawing nigh to the chapel, I found 
the door fast barred arfd barricaded, as 
before ;.but a window lay open, and 
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on examining it closer, I discovered 
the marks of a recent foot-track on 
ground and the window-sill, Could 
the Pére Michel have been there? 
was the question that at once occurred 
to my mind, Had ihe poor priest 
come to take a last look and a farewell 
of a spot so dear tohim. It could 
scarcely have been any other. There 
was nothing to tempt cupidity in that 
humble little church ; ; an image of 
the * Virgin and Child” in wax was the 
only ornament of the altar. No, no; 


pillage had never been the motive of 


him who entered here, 

Thus reasoning, I climbed up to the 
window, and entered the chapel. As 
my footsteps echoed through the silent 
buil ding, I felt that sense of awe and re- 
verence so inseparably connected with 
a place of worship, and which is ever 
more impressive still, as we stand in 
it alone. ‘he present, however, was 
less before me than the past, of which 
everything reminded me. ‘There was 
the seat the marquise used to sit in; 
there the footstool I had so often 
placed at her feet. How different was 
the last service [ had rendered her! 
There the pillar, beside which I have 
stood spell-bound, gazing at that fair 
face, whose beauty arrested the 
thoughts that shoull have wended 
heavenward, and made my muttered 
prayers like offerings to herself. ‘Lhe 
very bouquet of tuwers—some pert’s 
hand had placed beneath the shrine— 
withered and faded, wai there still, 

Sut where were they whose beating 
hea arts hi ul throbbed Ww ith dee Pp devo- 
tion ? How many had died upon 
the seaffold!—how many were still 
lingering in imprisonment, some in 
exile, some in concealment, dragging 
out lives of misery and anxiety. What 
was the sustaining spirit of such mar- 
tyrdom? I as ked myself, again and 
again. Was it the zeal of true reli- 
gion, or was it the energy of loyalty, 
that bore them up a gainst every 
danger, and enabled them to brave 
death itself with firmness ?—and if this 
faith of theirs was thus ennobling, why 
could not France be of one mind and 
heart? ‘There came no answer to 
these doubts of mine, and I slowly ad- 
vanced towards the altar, still dec »ply 
buried in thought. What was my 
surprise to see that two candles stood 
there, which bore signs of having been 
recently lighted. At once the whole 
truth flashed across me—the Pére 
had been there ; he had come to cele- 
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brate a mass—the last, perliaps, he was 
ever to offer up at that altar. I knew 
with what warm affection he loved 
every object and every spot endeared 
to him by long time, and I fancied to 
myself the ov erflowing of his heart, as 
he entered once more, and for the last 
time, the little temple, associated with 
all the joys and sorrows of his exist- 
ence. Doubtless, too, he had waited 
anxiously for my coming ; mayhap, in 
the prayers he offered, I was not for- 
gotten. I thought of him kneeling 
there, in the silence of the night, alone, 
as he was, his gentle voice the only 
sound in the stillness of the hour; hie 
pure heart throbbing with gratitude 
for his deliverance, and prayerful 
hopes for those who had been his per- 
secutors. Ithought over all this, and, 
in a torrent of emotions, I knelt down 
before the altar to pray. I know not 
what words I uttered, but his name 
must somehow have escaped my lips ; 
for suddenly a door opened beside the 
altar, and the Pére Michel, dressed in 
his full vestments, stood before me. 
His features, wan and wasted as they 
were, had regained their wonted ex- 
aD of calm dignity; and by his 
look I saw that he would not suffer 
the sac al spot to be profaned by any 
outburst of feeling on either side. 

‘* Those dre: idful shouts tell of ano- 
ther massacre,” said he, solemnly, as 
the wind bore towards us the deafen- 
ing cries of the angry multitude. 
*‘ Let us pray for the souls’ rest of the 
departed.” 

«* Then will your prayers be offered 
for Robespierre, for Couthon, and 
St. Just,” said I, boldly. 

‘ And who are they who need more 
the saints’ intercession—who have ever 
been called to judgment with such 
crimes to expiate—who have ever so 
widowed France, and so desecrated her 
altars? Happily_a few yet remain 
where piety may kneel to implore 
par don for their iniquity. Let us re- 
cite the Litany for the Dead,” said he, 
solemnly, and at once began the im- 
— ser vic e. 

I knelt beside the rails of the 
wa and heard the prayers which, 
with deep devotion, he uttered, I could 
not help feeling the contrast between 
that touching evidence of Christian 
charity, and the tumultuous joy of 
the populace, whose frantic bursts of 
triumph were borne on the air. 

«« And now come with me, Maurice,” 
said he, as the mass was concluded. 
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‘‘Here, in this little sacristy, we 
are safe from all molestation; none 
will think of us on such a day as 
this.” 

And, as he spoke, he drew his arm 
around me, and led me into the little 
chamber where once the precious 
vessels and the decorations of the 
church were kept. 

** Here we are said he, as he 
drew me to his side on the oaken 
bench, which formed all the furniture 
of the room. “ ‘l'o-morrow, Maurice, 
we must leave this, and seek an asylum 
in another land; but we are not 
friendless, my child—the 
the ‘Sacred Heart’ 
Their convent is in the wilds of the 
Ardennes, beyond the 
France, and there, beloved by the 

faithful peasantry, they live in security 
and peace. We need not take the 
vows of their order, which is one of the 
strictest of all religious houses; but 
we may claim their hospitality and 
protection, and neither will be denied 
us. Think what a blessed existence 
will that be, Maurice, my son, to dwell 
under the same roof with the ‘se holy 
men, and to imbibe from them the 
peace of mind that holiness alone be- 
stows; 
the pealing organ, and to sink to rest 
with the solemn liturgies still chanting 
around you; 
devotion on every side, and to see the 
sacred relics whose miracles have at- 
tested the true faith in ages long past. 
Does it not stir thy heart, my child, 
to know that such | blessed privileges 
may be thine ?’ 

I hung my head in silence, for, in 
truth, I felt nothing of the enthusiasm 
with which he sought to inspire me. 
The Pére quickly saw what passed in 
my mind, and endeavoured to depict 
the life of the mons astery as a delicious 
existence, embellished by all the graces 
of literature, and adorned by the 
yjleasures of intellectual converse. 
Reems, romance, scenery, all were 
pressed into the service of his per- 
suasions; but how weak were such 
arguments to one like me, the boy 
whose only education had been what 
the streets of Paris afforded—whose 
notions of eloquence were formed on 
the insane ravings of ‘*The Mountain,” 
and whose idea of greatness was cen- 
tered in mere notoriety. 

My dreamy look of inattention 
showed him again that he had tailed; 
and I could see in the increased pallor 
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of his face, the quivering motion of 
his lip, the agitation the defeat was 
costing him. 

Alas! alas!” cried he, passion- 
ately, “the work of ruin is perfect ; 
the mind of youth is corrupted, and 
the fountain of virtue defiled at the 
very source. Oh! Maurice, I had 
never thought this possible of thee, 
the child of my heart !’ 

A burst of grief here overcame him; 
for some minutes he could not speak. 
At last he arose from his seat, and 
wiping off the tears that covered his 
cheeks, with his robe, spoke, but in a 
voice whose full round tones contrasted 
strongly with his former weak ac- 
cents. 

‘** The life I have pictured seems to 
thee ignoble and unworthy, boy. So 
did it not appear to Chrysostom, to 
Origen, and to Augustin; to the bles- 
sed saints of our church, the eldest 
born of Christianity. Be it so. Thine, 
mayhap, is not the age, nor this the 
era in which to hope for better things. 
Thy heart yearns for heroic actions— 
thy spirit is set upon high ambitions— 
be itso. I say, never was the time 
more fitting for thee. The enemy is 
up; his armies are in the field; thou- 
sands and tens of thousands swe!l the 
ranks, already flushed with victory. 
Be a soldier, then. Ay, Maurice, 
buckle on the sword—the battle-field 
is before thee. Thou hast made choice 
to seek the enemy in the far-away 
countries of Heathen darkness, or here 
in our own native France, where his 
camp is already spread. If danger be 
the lure that te mpts thee—if to con- 
. peril be thy wish—there is enough 
of it. Be a soldier, then, and gird 
= ta for the great battle that is at 
hand. Ay! boy, if thou feelest 
within thee the proud darings that 
foreshadow success, speak the word, 
and thou shalt be a standard-bearer in 
the very van.” 

I waited not for more; but spring- 
ing up, I clasped my arms around his 
neck, and cried, in eeste icy, “Yes! 
Pére Michel, you have guessed aright ; 
my heart’s ambision i is 
and I want but 
brave one.” 

«And thou shalt have it. <A thou- 
sand gs follow those who go 
forth to the good fight. But thou art 
yet young, Maurice—too young for 
this. hou needest time and much 
teaching, too. He who would brave 
the enemy before us, must be skilful 
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as well as courageous. Thou art 
yet but a child.” 

‘*The general said he liked boy- 
soldiers,” said I, promptly ; ; “he told 
me so himself.” 

‘What general—who told thee?” 
cried the Pére, in trembling eager- 
ness, 

*‘ General Lacoste, the Chef-d’-Etat, 
major of the army of the Rhine; the 
same who gave me a rendezvous for 
to-morrow at his quarters.” 

It was not till I had repe rated my 
explanation again and again, nor, in- 
deed, until I had recounted all the cir- 
cumstances of my last night’s adven- 
ture, that the poor Pére could be 
brought to see his way through a mys- 
tery ‘that had almost become equally 
embarr assing to myself. When he 
did, however, detect the clue, and 
when he had perceived the different 
tracks on which our minds were tra- 
velling, his grief burst all bounds. He 
inveighed against the armies of the 
Republic as hordes of pillagers and 
bandits, the sworn enemies of the 
church, the desecrators of her altars. 
‘Their patriotism he called a mere pre- 
tence to shroud their infidelity. ‘Their 


heroism was the bloodthirstiness of 


democratic cruelty. Seeing me still 
unmoved by all this passionate decla- 
mation, he adopted another tactic, and 
suddenly asked me if it were for such 
a cause as this my father had been a 
soldier ? 

“No!” replied I, firmly; ‘for 


when my father was alive, the soil of 


France had not been desecrated by the 
foot of the invader. The Austrian, 
the Prussian, the Englishman had not 
yet dared to dictate the laws under 
which we were to live.” 

He appeared thunderstruck at my 
reply, revealing, as it seemed to him, 
the extent of those teachings, whose 
corruptions he trembled at. 

“I knew it, I knew it,” cried he, 
bitterly, as he wrung his hands. ‘* The 
seed of the iniquity issown—the harvest- 
time will not be long incoming! And 


so, boy, thou hast spoken with one of 


these men—these generals, as they ce: ull 
themselves, of that republican horde?’ 
‘*«The officer who commands the 
artillery of the army of the Rhine may 
write himself general with little pre- 
sumption,” s said I, almost angrily. 
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** They who once led our armies to 
battle were the nobles of France—men 
whose proud station was the pledge 
for their chivalrous devotion. But 
why do I discuss the question with 
thee? He who deserts his faith, may 
well forget that his birth was noble. 
Go, boy, join those with whom your 
heart is already linked. Your lesson 
will be an easy one—you have nothing 
to unlearn. The songs of the Girondins 
are already more grateful to your ear 
than our sacred canticles. Go, I say, 
since between us henceforth there can 
be no companionship.” 

«Will you not bless me, Pére,” 
said I, approaching him in deep hu- 
mility ; “will you not let me carry 
with me thy be nediction 2” 

‘* How shall I bless the arm that is 
lifted to wound the Holy Church?— 
how shall I pray for one whose place 
is in the ranks of the infidel ? Hadst 
thou faith in my blessing, boy, thou 
hadst never implored it in “such a 
cause. Renounce thy treason—and 
not alone my blessing, but thou shalt 
have a * pe pl to celebrate thy 
fidelity. Be of us, Maurice, and thy 
name shall be ince 1, where honour 
is immortality.” 

The look of beaming affection with 
which he uttered this, more than the 
words themselves, now shook my cou- 
rage, and, in a conflict of doubt and 
indecision, I held down my head with. 
out speaking. What might have been 
my ultimate resolve, if left e ompletely 
to myself, I know not; but at that 
very moment a detac chment of soldiers 
marched past in the street without. 
They were setting off to join the army 
of the Rhine, and were singing in joy- 
ous chorus the celebrated song of the 
day, “Le chant du depart.” The 
tramp of their feet—the clank of their 
weapons—their mellow voices—but, 
more than all, thé associations that 
thronged to my mind, routed every 
other ‘thought, ‘and I darted from the 
spot, and never stopped till I reached 
the street. 

A great crowd followed the detach- 
ment, composed partly of friends of 
the soldiers, partly of the idle loungers 
of the capital. Mixing with these, I 
moved onward, and speedily passed 
the outer boulevard, and gained the 
open country. 
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“ And, indeed, wonderful is the regular succession 


viciesitudes in public affairs, 

governfnent to foresee what is 
manage the course of events, that 
therefore, a fourth kind of 
and « 


approachin 
is the part of a 


Tris is the conclusion to which 
Cicero makes Scipio come, after he had 
spoken of those three kinds of un- 
mixed or absolute powers which are 
assumed, or supposed to be blended 
in the constitutional monarchies of 
modern times. There must, he says, 
in every commonwealth, be some re- 
coynised and understood authority. It 
must be deposited in the hands of one 
monarch, or be entrusted to the ad- 
ministration of certain delegated 
ralers, or be undertaken by the whole 


niultitude. In other words, if there 
is to be an absolute or sole authority, 
the form must be a monarchy, an 
oligarchy, or a democracy. ” And 
though each of these three may, un- 
der favourable circumstances, consti- 
tute a reasonably good government 
(the last being the least commendable), 
yet he—that is Scipio or Cicero—is 
pleased to avow a decided preference 
for a combined or blended action of 
the three—* quartum quoddam mode- 
ratum et permixtum tribus.” 

To this, the fine old Roman gentle- 
man Jelius replies, with his accus- 
tomed coartesy— “ I am not ignorant, 
ae that such is your preference, 

for I have often heard you say so. But 
I do not the less desire—since we 
may not be able to attain this mixed 
government—if it is not giving you 
too much trouble, to hear your opinion 
as to the comparative value of the 
three particular forms of political con- 
stitutions.” Believing it to be very 
possible that the readers of this dis- 
course may not participate in the po- 
lite desire of Sc'pio's guest to hear that 
eminent person declaiin, as Sir Robert 
Peel does.in modern times, upon the 
three courses which may be taken in 
matters of great public importance, 
1 shali not follow up the interesting 


and cireuitons course, 
He is a wise man who observes and 


rreat 
is atly to be approved of, 
ubined out of those three which I have first spoken of.” 


rovernment which, I think, 


1 as it were, of revolutions and 


| knows such things; but in conducting the 


y,and so skilfully to hold the reins of power as to moderate and 


it:zen, and of a man almost divine There is, 


and which is moderated 


though somewhat ponderous conversa. 
tion. Tor my part, however, I must 
not omit to say, that Ladmire the easy 
shrewdness of Lelius, when he sug- 
gests, par parenthese, that it might not 
be possible to obtain that excellent 
mixture of political powers of which 
his friend ‘had spoken. Whether 
Cicero wished in this:way to insinuate 
some misgivings about the practicabi- 
lity of his own theoretic views, may be 
left as a matter of speculation. Mar- 
cus Tullius was, indeed, according to 
the fashion of his time, very much of a 
doc trinaire , and aimee as fond of ge- 
n ral ising, and systematising, and ex- 
plai ning y ever vehi by a theory, as M. 
Guizot is in our own day. There are 
certain sublime pedants in the world, 
from time to time, who bequeath to us 
much philosophy and eloquence, very 
conducive to intellectual entertain- 
ment, but more a hindrance than a 
help, when the practical business of life 
is to be transacted. No great politi- 
lan was ever made so by profound 
contemplation of theories, or diligent 
study of dis juisitions. A feeling for 
what is just and what is glorious a 
lofty mination, which difficulty 
cannot deter, nor fear appal, combined 
wtih aclear observation of things as 
they are, and as they might be— 
these are better for the politician than 
those theories — are often pur- 
sued with a blind obstinacy that heeds 
not the as pect of distress, nor sympa. 
thises with the murmurings of misery. 
In our own time, we seem to \ 
eseaped from the misery of war, and 
the concentrated agony of sieges and 
of battles, ouly to be worn down by 
the slower and more protracted mise ry 
of theoretical government, which, 
while acting upon the most scientific 
rules for the accumulation of national 
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wealth, consigns nine-tenths of the 
people to such toil, sadness, and diffi- 
culty of existence, as, in the less en- 
lightened days of our fathers, rarely 
occurred, and, when they did occur, 
were regarded as things which required 
a remedy, not as the necessary inci- 
dents of scientific, commercialised 
freedom. When Continental Europe 
had all but sunk under the military 
tyranny of France and Napoleon, our 
great poet truly said :— 

** A few strong instincts, and a few plain rules, 
Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have wrought 


More for mankInd, at this unhappy dey, 
Than all the pride of intellect and thought.” 


And thus does it often happen, at 
periods of the deepest interest and 
mest imminent peril, as if it were the 
will of Providence to shew how little 
man can do with all his knowledge, 
upon the great theatre of human life, 
and how certain greatness is to be as- 
sociated with simplicity. Nor do I 
venture to say this in anything like dis- 
paragement of intellectual cultivation, 
or with any wish to lead to the belief 
that ignorance is an aid to statesman- 
ship, but rather to point out the dan- 
gers of pedantry, more especially in 
politics, and the necessity of looking 
to the general virtue and happiness of 
the people, as a test of what is politi- 
cally good, rather than to the exact 
compliance with what has been pre- 
viously assumed to be the scientific 
principles and rules of government. 

I apprehend that most part of what 
has been said, from time to time, dur- 
ing the last two thousand years, upon 
the subject of “mixed government,” 
has been very inaccurately said, and 
that men have been content with this 
political catch-word, not well consi- 
dering what the real truth was in re- 
spect to so important a matter. For it 
appears to me that some things there 
are which will not mix, and among 
these are the principles of rule, or 
command in a state. From some kind 
of supposed analogy with material 
things, it seems to have been assumed, 
that of three opposing and conflicting 
powers, there might be, and that in 
practice there has been, such a com- 
mixture and interpenetration, that a 
fourth something is the result, which has 
in itself an individual vitality develop- 
ing the inherent qualities of the three 
powers from which it is formed. I 
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believe this analogy, drawn from ma- 
terial things, to be an erroneous one. 
There is a potation which some mo- 
derns rashly meddle with on occasions 
of hospitality, which we call “ punch,” 
but which “a distinguished foreigner” 
hinted would better be called “la con- 
tradiction,” ‘* Because,” said he, “ you 
put into the vessel ardent spirits, to 
make it strong, and water, to make it 
weak; sugar also you add, to cause it 
to be sweet, and the juice of lemons, 
to produce the opposite result of sour- 
ness.” This was an imperfect view of 
the case. The water used in the ma- 
nufacture of punch is the menstruum 
which, holding the other ingredients in 
solution, so divides their ultimate 
atoms, that they constitute not merely 
a balance of power, as some suppose, 
but a new harmony of creation, having 
an entity of its own. There is no skill 
of human palate—no, not even that of 
Soyer himself, or any other greater 
man, if, indeed, there be such in this 
breathing world—that could detect, in 
the taste or flavour of a justly-con- 
structed glass of punch, the separate 
identity of any one of the ingredients. 
Each is interfused with the other, so 
that they exist not together and colla- 
terally, as it were, but in one joint 
existence. Thus, as I have said, this 
compound is not contradiction, but a 
harmony of things which, in their se- 
parate existence, are contradictory. 
Even so is the meeting of extremes in 
the moral world, whereby we have 
fitful glimpses of that eternal motion 
and harmony of thoughts and things 
revolving upon one another, which 
mortal intellect is not strong enough 
steadily to contemplate. 

Rut what menstruum can we find in 
which to suspend, for combination and 
interpenetration, the conflicting ele- 
ments of political government? How 
shall we dissolve the separate absolut- 
isms of monarchy, aristocracy, and de- 
mocracy, so as to make them combine 
and clasp together into anew being? I 
know not how it can be. Neither can 
I recognise a balance of power in such 
matters—an idea taken from a mecha 
nical analogy, which, I submit, is not a 
just analogy, although ingenious. 
The late Judge Blackstone, who, about 
four-score years ago, published a com- 
mentary upon the Jaws of England, 
which has ever since been the most 
popular book of its kind, though un- 
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questionably more comprehensive than 
profound, has stated, with his accus- 
tomed neatness, that mechanical fal- 
lacy (as I submit that it is) which 
thousands of persons have satisfied 
themselves with, from the year 1765 
to the present time. ‘* Thus,” he 
says—after describing the powers in 
our constitution of the king, the nobi- 
lity, and the commons— 


“Thys every branch of our civil polity 
supports and is supported, regulates and is 
regulated, by the rest: for the two houses 
[of Parliament] naturally drawing in two 
directions of opposite interest, and the pre- 
rogative in another stil/ different from them 
both, they naturally keep each other from 
exceeding their proper limits, while the whole 
is prevented from separation, and artificially 
connected together by the mixed nature of 
the crown, which is a part of the legislative, 
and the sole executive magistrate. Like 
three distinct powers in mechanics, they 
jointly impel the machine of government in 
a direction different from what either, acting 
by itself, would have done ; but, at the same 
time, in a direction partaking of each, and 
formed out of all—a direction which consti- 
tutes the true line of the liberty and happi- 
ness of the community.” 


This is a very pleasing theory, 
conveyed to the public with much 
ingenuity of expression, and well cal- 
culated to satisfy those who can be 
satisfied with a phrase importing, that, 
by the opposing action of several pow- 
ers in the constitution, liberty and 
happiness may be attained. But there 
are those whom a phrase will not satis- 
fy, and who want, not the fanciful 
demonstration that we have, or ought 
to have, liberty and happiness, but the 
actual possession and enjoyment of 
these things, in so far as they can be 
conferred or secured by the institutions 
and the practice of government. And 
these persons, seeing that the people 
have not practical liberty, and have 
not happiness, set themselves to the 
examination of such theories as those 
which Blackstone propounded, and 
find that they are only the fancy and 
the form of a truth, without the reality 
or the substance thereof. 

Nothing that is to be done by a 
number of people, each following a 
will or an interest of his own, can be 
done in such a way as to resemble the 
action of mechanical powers. The 
movements of armies may be likened 
to mechanical movements, but that is 
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because the human mass is but a ma- 
chine for the time being, acting upon 
the impulse of one motive force. In 
parliamentary affairs, if the two houses 
did really draw in the directions of 
opposite interests, and the monarchial 
branch of legislation in a direction 
different from both, the practical re- 
sult would not be that line of liberty 
and happiness which the excellent 
Blackstone has chalked out, but it 
would be what is called a dead lock.” 
To this point things do sometimes 
come; and the only mode yet dis- 
covered of getting on, under such 
circumstances, is, that two of the pow- 
ers shall yield to, and follow the third. 
And what, then, is the security for 
liberty? Why, as to security, in the 
strict sense of the word, there is none 
at all; but, in so uncertain a world as 
this, we may as well make up our 
minds to do without it. But where 
three powers do theoretically coexist, 
there is always the possibility, and 
there has been every now and then 
the probability, that if the one power 
which is allowed the lead, should go 
beyond what is endurable, another 
would take the lead instead, and be 
supported therein by the force of the 
nation. 

Some seven years after Blackstone's 
philosophy was given to the public, 
Johnson and Boswell happening to 
pass an evening at the Pantheon, the 
Jatter introduced Sir Adam Ferguson, 
of Kilkerran, to his somewhat authori- 
tative friend. Sir Adam was a liberal, 
according to the notions of liberals in 
those days, and Johnson soon poured 
a broadside into him, in reply to some 
of the ordinary rubbish about the 
spirit of liberty. Sir,” said Jchnson, 
‘that is all visionary. 1 would not 
give half-a-guinea to live under one 
form of government more than another. 
It is of no moment to the happiness of 
an individual. Sir, the danger of the 
abuse of power is nothing to a private 
man.” Sir Adam hinted the expe- 
diency of preserving a balance against 
the crown, to which retorted Johnson: 
“Sir, 1 perceive you are a vile whig. 
Why all this childish jealousy of the 
power of the Crown? The Crown 
has not power enough. When I say 
that all governments are alike, I con- 
sider that in no government power 
can be abused long—mankind will not 
bear it. If a sovereign oppresses his 
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people to a great degree, they will 
rise and cut off his head. There is a 
remedy in human nature against tyran- 
ny that will keep us safe under any 
form of government.” 

This is far more practical and in- 
telligible than the mechanical analogy 
of Mr. Justice Blackstone; but the 
Doctor exaggerates as much in his 
** practical view,” as more liberal 
philosophers do in their theorising. If 
there be a remedy in human nature 
against tyranny, without regard to 
forms of government, it must be ad- 
mitted to be a very rough kind of re- 
medy, which cannot be resorted to 
without infinite public disturbance and 
risk of private injury, and which, pos- 
sibly, may not be successful even when 
it is resorted to. And because this is 
not only true, but perceived so to be, 
a great deal of tyranny has been borne 
with since governments were first in- 
stituted, rather than plunge into such 
remedies as revolution affords. More- 
over, there is this advantage in a free 
constitution, that it sustains an energy 
and spirit in respect to public affairs, 
which can be made available when 
the necessity arises; whereas, under 
absolute governments, that energy and 
spirit are apt to die out—men of in- 
tellect become tainted with the subtlety 
of slaves, seeking thus that influence 
and exercise of power to which they 
dare not openly aspire; and the bulk 
of the middle class divide their time 
between the pursuit of gain and the 
indulgence of frivolous vices. How- 
ever, so far as the lower classes of the 
people are concerned, they seem to 
suffer least from absolutisin of govern- 
ment; for under any government yet 
practised their freedom is circum- 
scribed by the necessity of cireum- 
stances; and where their political in- 
fluence is nought, the governing power, 
instead of looking upon them as an- 
tagonists, seeks their friendship in case 
of requiring their aid against aspiring 
chiefs who are likely to become an- 
tagonists. 

What, then, is the true theory of 
our tripartite, constitutional govern- 
ment, if it be not the blending of 
three powers into one? or the opposite 
action of three separate powers leading 
into the right line of constitutional 
liberty? Isubmit, as my answer, this: 
that there must be in every political 
community, as Marcus Tullius teaches, 
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a certain intelligent authority, as of 
the monarchy, the nobility, or the 
commons, which acts upon its own 
impulses and responsibility, but under 
check of the other powers in case of 
excess. Fora long time, and during 
the existence of our tripartite consti- 
tution—though less strong in its popu- 
lar foundations than it now is—the 
leading power was that of the monarch, 
and the checks upon excess were the 
powers of the Lords and Commons. 
They were found effectual for that 
purpose, according to such views of 
liberty as mankind entertained at the 
time ; and though there were occa- 
sional interruptions, like periods of 
disease in the life of an individual, the 
commonwealth, upon the whole, grew 
and prospered. The greatness and 
the glory of the empire increased. 
During that time our constitution 
practically resolved itself into a mo- 
narchy, restrained, when needful, from 
monarchical excesses. 

Irom the time of the Revolution to 
the end of the third decade of this 
century, the leading power was an 
oligarchy. The rulers of the British 
empire were the landed nobility and 
gentry of Great Britain, checked and 
restrained, no doubt, both by the mo- 
narchy and by the commons, and thus 
prevented from running a career of 
oligarchical excess; but, nevertheless, 
their power it was which made the 
legislation and the government. No 
unprejudiced man will deny that, with 
all its faults, the success of that system 
was great. Its deepest disgrace was 
the loss of the American provinces ; 
but still, contemplating the career of 
Great Britain from 1690 to 1830, it 
must be admitted that no other nation 
in the world could show such advance- 
ment in wealth, in power, and in glory. 
The ascendan¢y of the nobles and the 
gentry received its death-blow in the 
general election of 1831, which pro- 
duced an overwhelming majority for 
the Reform Bill. Such an election 
could not have taken place had the or- 
dinary combination of nobility, and 
gentry, and clergy remained. But it 
was shattered by the policy of 1829, 
when, yielding to the influence of the 
Duke of Wellington, the Lordsassented 
to the Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Act, not considering the strength of 
the feeling against it which existed 
among their own order beyond the 
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houses of legislature. The English 
county elections never could have been 
carried, as they werein 1831, had not the 
gentry and clergy been so thoroughly 
disgusted with the Parliament of 1829 
that, in their anger, they became willing, 
and almost eager, to destroy the con- 
stitution, in virtue of which that sort 
of parliament existed. It is not in- 
tended here to pass any judgment for 
or against the policy of 1829, considered 
apart from its consequences upon the 
practical British constitution. Whe- 
ther, under the existing circumstances, 
it was inevitable, or might have been 
avoided—whether it was just or un- 
just, well-considered or rash—still it 
is no less true, that it led to the passing 
of the Whig-Radical Reform Act, as 
certainly as the obstinate Romanism of 
James the Second led to the Revolu- 
tion of ’88; and it thus became the 
occasion of a complete change in the 
leading political power of Great 
Britain. 

Since 1832, that leading power has 
resided in the mercantile, trading, 
and manufacturing capitalists. The 
men, in short, who have the leading 
power in the great towns of England 
and Scotland, have also the leading 
power in the legislation and general 
policy of the British Empire. It is, 
no doubt, modified and checked by 
the monarchy, and the landed aristo- 
cracy ; but neither of these powers 
must for the future presume to hold a 
first place. Until another revolution 
happens, they must wait upon, and 
hold back as they best may, the mer- 
eantile and manufacturing interests 
which have become paramount. Nor 
is this to be attributed to the Reform 
Actalone. Other circumstances have 
occurred by which the landed interest 
has been to some extent absorbed into 
the mercantile. The principal circum- 
stance alluded to is the joint-stock 
system of trading, which, as applied to 
railways, mines, docks, harbours, and 
banking concerns, has drawn, proba- 
bly, a third of the peerage, and a half 
of the landed gentry, into the circle of 
the trading interest, more or less, and 
has created or extended sympathies 
and associations between landed and 
trading society in an important and 
remarkable degree. 

In this new ascendancy there ap- 
pears to me a double danger :—First, 
that it is in itself a more severe, harsh, 
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grasping power, and likely to be more 
cruel to the people at large, than 
either monarchy or aristocracy. Se- 
condly, that the monarchy and aristo- 
cracy will be less vigilant guards upon 
the excesses of the new ascendancy, 
than the members of the new ascen- 
dancy formerly were upon the excesses 
of the monarchy or the aristocracy. 
When Mr. Coleridge, in 1832, con- 
templated the effects of the “ Reform,” 
then in the course of being accom- 
complished, and the mode of its ac- 
complishment, he spoke with special 
abhorrence of the political tendency 
of a constitution which gave great 
influence to the shop-keeping classes 
of the towns. I have read much of 
their intelligence, and I have seen 
something of what I shall call their 
smartness ; but I think it would not 
be easy to exaggerate their unfitness 
for any duty, in the discharge of which 
large views and noble and generous 
sentiments are the best guides. You 
have,” said Mr. Coleridge, “ destroyed 
the freedom of Parliament : you have 
done your best to shut the door of the 
House of Commons to the property, 
the birth, the rank, the wisdom of the 
people, and have flung it open to their 
passions and their follies. You have 
disfranchised the gentry, and the real 
patriotism of the nation. You have 
agitated and exasperated the mob, and 
thrown the balance of political pew er 
into the hands of that class (the shop- 
keepers) which, in all countries, and 
in all ages, has been, is now, and ever 
will be, the least patriotic, and ae 
least conservative of any. You are 
now preparing to destroy for ever the 
constitutional independence of the 
House of Lords ; you are for ever 
displacing it from its supremacy, as a 
co-ordinate estate of the realm, and 
whether you succeed in passing your 
bill by actually swamping their votes 
by a batch of new peers, or by fright- 
ening a sufficient number of them out 
of their opinions by the threat of one— 
equally you will have superseded the 
triple assent which the constitution 
requires to the enactment of a valid 
law, and have left the King alone with 
the delegates of the populace.’ 

It seems to me very evident that 
under the new ascendancy, before 
which they who should have con- 
trolled it have fallen prostrate, the 
difficulty of the common people to 
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make a living has increased. The 
one object most steadily pursued has 
been the increase of mercantile busi- 
ness, and to secure that, or in the 
hope of securing that, everything else 
therewith connected has been passed 
by with utter disregard. 

I am a lover of liberty, but I detest 
these mockeries and delusions to which 
they who profit by them give the name 
of liberty, while they are to the mil- 
lions either a disadvantage, or a pos- 
sibility of good from which they are, 
by circumstances, shut out. Without 
underv valuing political liberty, let us 
consider whether much real liberty of 
thought, and much of that personal in- 
dependence which is the first great 
step to practical liberty, is not put in 
jeopardy by confounding the form with 
the substance of a citizen’s freedom. 
What genuine freedom can there be 
for him who is forced not only, as 
Burns indignantly says, to beg his 
brother of the earth for leave to toil, 
but whose toil is so ill-requited that, 
while wearing out his strength, his 
heart is almost broken with hopeless 
anxiety?” With respect to beings in 
this condition, the first duty of a go- 
vernment, really and honestly devoted 
to freedom, is to give the man so cir- 
cumstanced a better chance of obtain- 
ing the comforts of life, or, at all 
events, to take care that the chance, 
which otherwise he might have, of 
elevating himself by steady industry, 
is not taken away, in order that 
they who are better off than he 
is, may have a wider choice, even 
beyond the limits of their own coun- 
try, of the labour they shall em- 
ploy. Let not the poor man, before 
whom the forms of a free constitution 
are set down as a hoon, be, at the 

same time, by the exercise of a mer- 
eantile political influence, placed (in 
those matters upon which his suste- 
nance depends) on a level with the 
lowest of the low in any part of the 
world where labour can be hired. 
There is a liberty of heart, and mind, 
and circumstances, as well as of law, 
and where the first is forbidden, the 
last can be of little use. And herein 

I much sympathise with a magistrate 

of an illustrious name, one ‘Thomas 

Sidney, alderman, and tea-dealer, and 

member of parliament for the inde- 

pendent borough of Stafford, who 
lately presided at a meeting in the city 





of London of that indispensable, and 
meritorious, but, alas! unfortunate 
body of our fellow-creatures, called 
working tailors. ‘ Can we call this a 
land of freedom,” said the justly-in- 
dignant magistrate, “ when the work- 
ing man has to work for sixteen hours 
a day for 123d? Can we call it a land 
of freedom, where men are compelled 
to work seven days in the week—to 
devote even their Sabbath to hard la- 
bour? And yet, while such thing; are 
going on, we are compelled to pay a 
million a-year for the suppression of 
negro slavery”! I cannot but vote 
with the honourable member for Staf- 
ford. There can be no real freedom 
for men so circumstanced ; and to talk 
to them of the political freedom they 
have, which allows them to complain 
as loudly as they please, but which 
also allows the full force of the tide of 
competition to beat down the reason- 
able remuneration of their labour, is 
but to mock them with a phantom 
they can never grasp. 

Setting aside, then, the question of 
form, let us consider what is the duty 
of a government in times such as the 
present. Let it be remembered that, 
without being in the least democra- 
tical, one may hold that the people are 
not made for the government, but the 
government for the people. What, 
then, should be done? The govern. 
ment should take some plain, common- 
sense, practical means to satisfy the 
people that it cares for them—that it 
wishes to do them good, and to give 
them an opportunity of sharing in such 
advantages as the world in its present 
state affords. Great improvements (it 
is said) have been made in agriculture, 
in manufactures, and, in short, in all 
productive arts. Have we not steam, 
and statues to James Watt? Have 
we not Huxtable and patent horse- 
hoes, and liquid manure, and bone 
dust made into a porridge with dilute 
acids (sulphuric, or nitric, as the case 
may be) all for the benefit of the land 
and the increase of crops? Have we 
not new regulations for the care of the 
public health—new brooms that sweep 
clean, or are intended to do so? Have 
we not new medicines, and even new 
foods—farinaceous or fatty—water- 
cures, and steam cures for the body, 
moral regenerators for the mind, all 
very much lauded by the liberal a- 
trons of modern science? No doubt 
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we have ; but if so, why do we not see 
a larger share of the benefits of these 
things going to the multitude? Is 
the government doing anything ?—has 
the government done anything to bet- 
ter the every-day life of the millions? 
Is this so? or is it not, on the con- 
trary, an admitted fact, that through- 
out the British empire the poor are 
year by year growing poorer, and less 
able to obtain the conveniences of life 
which, yegr by year, are multiplying for 
the actual or supposed improvement 
and delectation of those who can afford 
to pay for then? What share have 
the poor in all the “ improvements” 
of which the well-to-do in the world 
are so proud ?— 


* Need and oppression staring in their cyes— 
Upon their back hangs ragged misery ; 
The world is not their friend, nor the world's law. 


Why do not political philosophers 
and commonwealth patriots  bestir 
themselves to make the general lot of 
the great multitude more comfortable ? 

But they do, some one will say. 
They Aave given the multitude cheap 
bread. That I de ny. They have 
made more bread obtainable for less 
money ; but, until something be done 
to give the multitude the means of 
purchasing even at the cheaper rate, 
the gift of cheap bread is worse than 
no gift, for it is a mockery. It is, in- 
deed, no inconsiderable boon to those 
who least wanted aboon. To people 
with large establishments, and several 
thousands a-year placed to their credit 
in their bankers’ books on certain days 
in the year—far more, certainly, than 
the ripening of wheat or the blossom- 
ing of potatoes—to them, this cheap 
bread isa boon. To secretaries with 
two thousand a-year, and chief clerks 
with fifteen hundred—to clerks of the 
first class, and the second, and the 
third, who write esquire after their 
names, and live a sort of carpet-and- 
pianoforte life, minding their business, 
reading the newspapers, receiving their 
salaries, and despising everything that 
is not as trim and regular as their own 
official rules and habits—this revo- 
lution towards cheap bread, cheap 
meat, and cheap turnips, carrots, and 
cabbage, isa boon. ‘To all overseers, 
warehousemen, por‘ers, messengers, 
doorkeepers, beadles, and the tolerably 
numerous host of persons, including 
all soldiers at a fixed elevenpence a 
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day, and the like, who have not to seek 
for work, and to bargain for remune- 
ration, week after week, amid all the 
fierceness of competition in the “ la- 
bour market,” this cheapness of bread 
isaboon. The clerk with his quar- 
ter’s pay, or the messenger with his 
week's wages clinking in his pocket, 
feels that he commands more loaves 
than he did formerly ; and it is scarcely 
necessary to add, that in England, at 
all events, the persons who can obtain 
more food, eat more. The increase of 
the consump ition of flour by the people 
living on fixed wages has been, indeed, 

enormous. But for every thousand of 
this class, there are a hundred thousand 
whose employment, or whose rate of 
remuneration, depends upon the rate at 
which productions of all kinds can be 
disposed of. Let there be high prices 
without scarcity—high prices not aris- 
ing from the scarcity of products, but 
from the abundance of money, and 
from the increase of the purchasing 
power of the great mass of the peo- 
ple—then, though secretaries and un- 
der-secretaries, first clerks, second 
clerks, and third clerks—messengers 
and door-keepers, beadles and street- 
keepers, and all the host of place- 

holders, will find their fixed salaries 
or wages not to give them quite so 
much command over the labour of the 
rest of the community, yet will that 
community be ina better condition ; 
and partly so, because they will not 
have to give so large a proportion of 
the produce of their toil to these same 
salaried and wages-endowed officials 
as they have to do when bread is cheap. 
It is all very well for men high in 
office, with fixed sums of no small 
amount coming in every quarter-day, 
or for some voluble patriots who live 
upon the interest of a large capital, 
raised by subscription, to dwell upon 
the advantage of a cheap loaf. Of 
course they are not conscious of being 
actuated by any motive but that of 
carrying pure political science into 
practical effect; but they may uncon- 
sciously be biassed by the particular 
circumstances which surround them. 
But if they were producers of articles 
for domestic use, as the great mass of 
the people are, they would find that a 
low price for such productions was no 
advantage ; and that nothing is really 
cheap, while the attainment of the 
means of purchase, even at the cheapest 
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rate, is extremely difficult. The policy 
which makes things cheap is an ex- 
cellent policy for those whose fortunes 
are acquired; but they who have to 
live upon the reward of labour pros- 
per most when the reward of labour is 
high. It is clear, however, that if 
labour be not cheap, the products of 
labour cannot be cheap. If labourers 
have employment at good wages, the 
commodities resulting from their labour 
must bear a proportionate price. If 
legislators wish to benefit the great 
mass of the people, they must look, 
not to making things cheap, which is 
for the benefit of the rich, but to the 
creating and preserving a demand for 
home labour, which is assuredly for 
the benefit of the multitude. There 
never was a more fatal mistake than 
the assumption that cheapness, arising 
from the employment of foreign la- 
bourers to do that which unemployed 
home labourers might do, is, or can 
be, a benefit to the mass of the people. 
Whatever you can get from the labour 
of the people at home, do get it, until 
they are all employed. That is the 
golden rule. When all the home labour 
is engrossed, then it is time enough 
to go abroad for help. This may soon 
be perceived by politicians in whom 
love of their country and of the people 
is the predominant feeling. They in 
whom the love of money swallows up 
every better and more patriotic senti- 
ment, will leave the home-labourer un- 
employed and destitute, while they seek 
abroad for what they want at a lower 
penny. This is a mean and avaricious 
policy, and cannot come to good. 

It must be admitted, that in the 
business of government there is no 
greater difficulty than that of causing 
a reasonable distribution of the wealth 
of the community among the indus- 
trious, or those willing to be indus- 
trious; and this difficulty increases 
with the progress of civilisation, and 
the minute subdivisions of labour. It is 
not, therefore, to be inferred from what 
I have above said, that I am insensible 
of the very serious and arduous task 
which a government must undertake, 
when it seeks by policy to interfere 
with the course of industry, and the 
rate of wages which the interests of 
trade have produced. It is a very 
serious thing to interfere, even indi- 
rectly, with that absolute right over 
property, which is one of the greatest 
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incitements to accumulation. For 
though the spirit of accumulation may 
be too strong in our present state of 
society, and the policy which favours 
distribution too weak, yet a tendency 
to accumulation, and a habit of accu- 
mulating, are so necessary to the well- 
being of society, that the governing 
mind will always keep them in view. 
In this department of government 
there is only one point more import- 
ant, and that is, the general employ- 
ment and comfort of the people. If 
something must be sacrificed, it is 
better to sacrifice some of the seeds 
and springs of accumulation, than to 
risk the lowering of the general con- 
dition of the people, and the growth of 
poverty and despair. 

Whatever, then, the difficulty may 
be of a policy having for its object 
the reasonable protection of the native 
labourer, and the better distribution 
of the national wealth, it ought to be 
a policy favourably regarded. To 
repel it utterly, and to say that the 
labourers must expect neither aid nor 
sympathy from the ruling power in 
the conflict between their interests 
and the interests (apparent and tem- 
porary) of the owners of capital, is to 
say what is no less imprudent and un- 
wise, than it is unfeeling and harsh. 
Indeed, political government should so 
nearly follow the model of parental, as 
to avoid all harshness of sentiment 
even when correction is necessary. 
The maxim which some politicians are 
not ashamed to use with respect to the 
affairs of industry and profit, that 
* the weakest must go to the wall,” is 
utterly detestable. That the weakest 
will generally go to the wall, in spite 
of all that a well-organised humanity 
can do, is the result of want of virtue 
in human society; but that any one 
concerned in the government should 
willingly accept such a maxim, instead 
of trying to help the weak and to mo- 
derate the triumph of the strong, is 
dangerous and disgraceful. To say 
that protection may be carried too far 
is only in another form to repeat the 
truism, that too much indulgence spoils 
the child. But the business of wise 
government is to avoid extremes on 
either side. Some there are, at once 
pedantic and superficial, who treat 
political questions as if they were 
questions of abstract logic, and not 
mixed questions—as if they were 
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not conditional but absolute—not 
restricted but universal. Mr. Mal- 
thus, however—who was a much more 
reasonable and less malignant philoso- 
pher than he is freque sntly represet nted 
to have’ been—states the plain truth of 
this matter when he says, * that there 
is no argument so frequently and ob- 
viously fallacious, as that w 
that what is good to a certain extent, 
is good to any extent.” Genuine 
liberty lives only in the presence of a 
spirit of moderation. The best cham- 
pion of freedom is the most scrupulous 
and devoted servant of duty. 

Let it not, then, be prete nded that 
they who look with anxiety and ala: mt 
upon the prevalence of the merel 
mercantile spirit in the policy of a 
vernment—they who are most firmly 
persuaded that government protection 
and preference should be extended in 
this country to those who owe alle- 
giance to the British Crown and obe- 
dience to British laws—are extrava- 
gant politicians, who would put shackles 
upon commerce, and allow unlimited 
licence to monopoly. Nothing can be 
more erroneous than this supposition. 
The duty of every government, what- 
ever be its form, is to extend its pro- 
tection to all interests in the State in 
proportion to their needs and their im- 
portance. Native industry is not to 
be sacrificed to foreign commerce, nor 
foreign commerce to native industry. 
Government is not in its dulness or 
its indolence to suppose that these in- 
terests may be safely left to wrestle 
with one another. Government should 
moderate the conflict by wise laws— 
laws which would give fair encourage- 
ment and preference to the most help- 
less and most numerous class of the 
people, but which should not go so 
far as to hold out immunity to indo- 
lence, or to leave extortion without a 
check and a corrective. 

In one of the debates of the presen 
session of parliament Lord John Rus. 
sell was pleased to deliver himself to 
the following effect :—* He must re- 
peat what he had before now been 
compelled to observe with regard to 
many parts of Ireland, that there were 
certain exertions and certain duties 
which do not belong to the legislature. 
They were duties which the landlords 
and tenants owed to each other and to 
their labourers, and if they negiected 
to perform them, no legislature would 
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perform those duties for them.” It 
may be true that in many parts of Ire- 
land the people have been too much in 
the habit of looking to political mea- 
sures for the amelioration of their con- 
dition, and too little to their own exer- 
tions. For many years the politicians 
of Great _ Britain who called them- 
selves ® i 1,” did all their activity 
and ele could do to en- 
courage this dangerous delusion. From 
the commeiucement of the present cen- 
tury up to a comparatively recent 
period, everything that was wrongly 
or violently done in Ireland was attri- 
buted to the ne glect of Whig maxims 
of policy. Sydney Smith and Jeffrey, 
in the 2 inburg h Review, Burdett and 
Br ougham, P onsonby and Tierney, and 
the rest, in the House of Commons, 
all protested that the cause of Ireland's 
disorders was her political condition, 
and that more liberal measures would 
make her all that the most sanguine 
believers in her capabilities could an- 
ticipate. No one then said, “ Be in- 
dustrious, be peaceable, be thrifty ; 
attend to your fields ; forsake agita- 
tion; look to your selves and your own 
conduct, not to political change.” The 
very contrary of all this was taught 
the Irish by those who represe nted 
themselves to be their liberal and most 
loving friends. The late Mr. O'Con- 
nell, too, who was permitted so long 
by a liberal government to have ever ye 
thing his own way in Ireland, conti- 
nually led the people to believe that it 
was in political changes they were to 
lock for the improvement which was 
manifestly so much required. He did 
not tell them that neither legislation 
nor government could possibly give 
them the advantages which attend 
upon individual exertion, and an honest, 
careful, vigilant discharge of private 
duties. Instead of exhorting them to 
be industr sing prudent, and self-de ny- 
ing, in order that they might become 
really independent, he excited them to 
be politicians, and to expend every 
spare shilling—nay, every spare penny, 
in aid of political agitation, in order 
that they might become “ great, glo- 
rious, and free.” The liberal govern- 
ment neither blamed him for this, nor 
warned the Irish .people of the mis- 
chief of such teaching. Lord John 
Russell should therefore remember, 
that if in certain parts of Ireland the 
people rely too much on the legisla- 
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ture, and too little on their own exer- 
tions, it is but the natural result of the 
lessons which he and his party taught 
them for many years. If, as a minis- 
ter, he now fiuds much inconvenience 
from that popular tendency to look to 
political aid instead of private exer- 
tion, he is but reaping what he sowed ; 
and his complaints, however well- 
founded, recoil upon himself. 

In discoursing, however, of the duties 
of government, it must not be too 
easily admitted that the ruling power 
can do nothing towards remedying that 
general neglect of private duty which 
amounts to a public evil. In the pre- 
sent tone of liberal government we 
may recognise that reaction from one 
extreme to another, which is as com- 
mon in the political as in the moral 
and material world. The same men 
who, but a few years ago, were alto- 
gether for political remedies, and would 
hear of nothing else, now say that it 
is needless to expect any remedy from 
the legislature, or from _ political 
sources, for the neglect of social 
duties. It is declared that if men will 
not rightly perform their duties to one 
another, no legislature can perform 
those duties for them. Both ex- 
tremes are equally at variance with 
good government. Wise rulers would 
carefully abstain from teaching a 
a people who neglect themselves and 
their social duties, to depend altoge- 
ther for amelioration upon political 
measures. On the other hand, when, 
by bad habits, bad advice, and perni- 
cious leadership, a people has been 
reduced to wretchedness and almost to 
despair, it is certainly as little wise, as 
it is kind or generous, to say that legis- 
lation and government can do nothing. 
It is, moreover, a practically errone- 
ous judgment. Legislation, itis true, 
cannot perform for men those social 
duties which they ought to perform 
toward one another; but that is not 
what any one expects from legislation. 
It may, however, devise new laws, ap- 
plicable to the state of things to be 
remedied—giving encouragement to 
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improvement of habits, and providing 
penalties for continued neglect. It 
may, on the other hand, do exactly the 
reverse of this, by making laws which 
provide for the support of the sloth- 
ful, the sluggish, and the knavish, at 
the expense of the industrious, the 
pains-taking, and the careful. The 
legislature, without performing social 
duties, may foster and reward the 
good, by wisely-contrived laws, and at 
the same time deter, if it cannot 
amend, the bad. Or, it may take the 
opposite course, and make laws which 
will give every advantage to the bad, 
and every discouragement to the good. 
Which of these courses the govern- 
ment of Ireland has taken, may easily 
be determined by those who examine 
the working of the law which is called 
a law for the relief of the poor, but 
which ought to be called a law for the 
creation and establishment of general 
poverty—a law which desolates the 
land, and sends thousands of the most 
valuable of our population to seek, on 
distant shores, that security of enjoying 
the fruits of their industry which the 
law no longer gives them at home. 

Liberty and security are invaluable 
blessings, to which a wise government 
will constantly attend—not confound- 
ing licence and agitation with the one, 
nor restriction and severity with the 
other. In this part of the United 
Kingdom it has too long been the prac- 
tice to indulge in such confusion to 
the very uttermost. We have alter- 
nated between the extreme of indul- 
gence and the extreme of punish- 
ment—wheedled at one time, whipped 
at another, with the most impartial 
want of consideration of the true cha- 
racter of the people, and the true cir- 
cumstances of the case. In short, if 
there be any such thing as a science 
of practical government, varying in its 
rules according to the character of 
the people to be governed, it is one 
which the rulers of this country have, 
with singular unanimity, omitted to 
study. 
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BILLY MALOWNEY’S TASTE OF LOVE AND GLORY. 

Ler the reader fancy a soft summer evening, the fresh dews falling on bush and 
flower; the sun has just gone down, and the thrilling vespers of thrushes 
and blackbirds ring with a wild joy through the : saddened air; the west is 
piled with fantastic clouds, and clothed in tints of crimson and amber, melting 
away into a wan green, and so eastward into the deepest blue, through which 
soon the stars will begin to peep. Let him fancy himself seated upon the low 
mossy ‘wall of an ancient churchyard, where hundreds of grey stones rise above 
the sward, under the fantastic branches of two or three half-withered ash trees, 
spreading their arms in everlasting love and sorrow over the dead. The nar- 
row road upon wHich I and my companion await the tax-cart that is to carry 
me and my basket, with its rich fruitage of s) peckled trout, away, lies at his 
feet, and far below spreads an undulating plain, rising westward again into 
soft hills, and traversed (every here and there visibly) by a winding stream, 
which, even through the mists of evening, catches and returns the funereal 
glories of the skies. As the eye traces its wayward wanderings, it loses them 
for a moment in the heaving verdure of white-thorns and ash, from among 
which floats from some dozen rude chimneys, mostly unseen, the transparent 
blue film of turf sinoke. There we know, although we cannot see it, the steep 
old bridge of Carrickadrum spans the river; and stretching away far to the 
right, the valley uf Lisnamoe, its steeps aud hollows, its straggling hedges, its 
fair-green, its ‘tall scattered trees, and old grey tower, are disappearing fast 
among the discoloured tints and haze of evening. Those landmarks, as we 
sit, listlessly, expecting the arrival of our modest conveyance, suggest to our 
companion—a bare-legged Celtic brother of the gentle craft, somewhat at the 
wrong side of forty, with a turf-coloured caubeen, patched frieze, a clear, 
brown complexion, dark grey eyes, and aright pleasant dash of roguery in 
his features—the tale, which if the reader pleases, he is welcome to hear along 
with me, just as it falis from the lips of our humble comrade. His words I 
can give, but your own fancy must supply the advantages of an intelligent, ex- 
pressive countenance, and what is perhaps harder still, the harmony of his 
glorious brogue, that, like the melodies of our own dear country, will leave 
a burthen of mirth or of sorrow with nearly equal propriety; tickling the 
diaphragm as easily as it plays with the heartstrings ; and is in itself a national 
music, that, I trust, may never, never—scouted and despised though it be— 
never cease, like the lost tones of our harp, to be heard in the fields of my 
country, in welcome or endearment, in fun or in sorrow, stirring the hearts 
of Irish men and Irish women. My friend of the caubeen and naked shanks, 
then, commenced, and continued his relation, as nearly as possible, in the 
following words :— 


but inhuman beings is born to misfor- 
tune, an’ Bill’s divarshin was not to 
last always. A young boy can't be 
continially coortin’ and kissin’ the girls 
(an’ more’s the pity) without exposin’ 
himself to the most eminent parril ; an’ 


Av coorse ye often heerd talk of Billy 
Malowney, that lived by the bridge of 
Carrickadrum. Leum-a-rinka was 
the name they put on him, he was sich 


a beautiful dancer. An’ faix, it’s he 
was the rale sportin’ boy, every way 


—killing the hares and gafling the 
salmons, an’ fightin’ the men, an’ funnin’ 
the women, and coortin’ the girls ; an’, 
be the same token, there was not a 
colleen inside iv his jurisdiction but 
was breakin’ her heart wid the fair 
love iv him. Well, this was all plea- 
sant enough, to be sure, while it lasted ; 


so signs an, what should happen Billy 
Malowney himself, but to fall in love 


at last wid little Molly Donovan, in 
Coolnamoe. 

I never could ondherstand why, in 
the world, it was Bill fell in love wid 
her, above all the girls in the country. 
She was not within four stone weight 
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iv being as fat as Peg Brallaghan ; and 
as for redness in the face, she could 
not hould a candle to Judy Flaherty. 
(Poor Judy! she was my sweetheart, 
the darlin’, an’ coorted me constant, 
ever antil she married a boy of the 
Butlers; an’ it’s twenty years now 
since she was buried under the ould 
white-thorn in Garbally. But that’s 
no matther!) Well, at any rate, 
Molly Donovan tuck his fancy, an’ 
that’s everything! She had smooth 
brown hair—as smooth as silk—an’ a 
pair ivsoft coaxin eyes—an’ the whitest 
little teeth you ever seen ; an’, bedad, 
she was every taste as much in love 
wid himself as he was. 

Well, now, he was raly stupid wid 
love: there was not a bit of fun left 
in him. He was good for nothin’ an 
airth bud sittin’ under bushes, smokin’ 
tobacky, and sighin’ till you’d wondher 
how in the world he got wind for it 
all. An, bedad, he was an illigant 
scholar, moreover ; an’, so signs, it’s 
many's the song he made about her ; 
an’ if you'd be walkin’ in the evening, 
a mile away from Carrickadrum, 
begorra you'd hear him singin’ out like 
a bull, all across the country, in her 
praises. 

Well, ye may be sure, ould Tim Do- 
novan and the wife was not a bit too well 
plased to see Bill Malowney coortin’ 
their daughter Molly; for, do ye mind, 
she was the only child they had, and 
her fortune was thirty-five pounds, 
two cows, and five illegant pigs, three 
iron pots and a skillet, an’ a trifle iv 
poultry in hand ; and no one knew how 
much besides, whenever the Lord id 
be plased to call the ould people out of 
the way into glory! 

So, it was not likely ould Tim Do- 
novan id be fallin’ in love wid poor Bill 
Malowney as aisy as the girls did ; for, 
barrin’ his beauty, an’ his gun, an’ his 
dhudheen, an’ his janius, the divil a 
taste of property iv any sort or de- 
scription he had in the wide world ! 

Well, as bad as that was, Billy 
would not give in that her father and 
mother had the smallest taste iv a 
right tointherfare, good or bad. “ An’ 
you're welcome to rayfuse me,” says 
he, “ whin I ax your lave,” says he; 
‘tan’ I'll ax your lave,” says he, 
*«whenever I want to coort yourselves,” 
says he; ‘but it’s your daughter I’m 
coortin’ at the present,” says he, ‘an’ 


that’s all I'll say,” says he; “ for I'd 
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as soon take a doase of salts as be dis- 
coursin’ ye,” says he. So it wasa rale 
blazin’ battle betune himself and the 
ould people; an’, begorra, there was 
no soart iv blaguardin’ that did not 
pass betune them; an’ they put a 
solemn injection on Molly again seein’ 
him or meetin’ him for the future. 

But it was allivnouse. Youmight 
as well be pursuadin’ the birds agin 
flying, or sthrivin’ to coax the stars 
out iv the sky into your hat, as be 
talking common sinse to them that’s 
fairly bothered and burstin’ wid love. 
There's nothin’ like it. The tooth- 
ache an’ cholic together id compose 
you betther for an argyment than it- 
self. It leaves you fit for nothin’ bud 
nausinse. It’s stronger than whiskey, 
for one good drop iv it will make you 
drunk for one year, and sick, begorra, 
for a dozen. It’s stronger than the 
say, for it'll carry you round tie 
world an’ never let you sink, in sun- 
shine or storm; an’, begorra, it’s 
stronger than Death himself, for it is 
not affeard iv him, bedad, bud dares 
him in every shape. 

Bud lovers has quarrels sometimes, 
and, begorra, when they do, you'd 
a’inost imagine they hated one ano- 
ther like man and wife. An’ so signs 
an, Billy Malowney and Moily Dono- 
van fell out one evening at ould Tom 
Dundon’s wake; an’ whatever came 
betune them, she made no more about 
it but just draws her cloak round her, 
and away wid herself and the sarvant- 
girl home again, as if there was not a 
corpse, or a fiddle, or a taste of divar- 
sion in it. 

Well, Bill Malowney fuilied her down ° 
the boreen, to try could he deludher 
her back again ; but, if she was bittuer 
before, she gave it to hiin in airnest 
when she got him alone te herself, and 
to that degree that he wished her safe 
home, short and sulky enough, an’ 
walked back again, as mad as the Devil 
himself, to the wake, to pay a respect 
to poor Tom Dundon. 

Well, my dear, it was aisy seen there 
was something wrong wid Billy Malow- 
ney, for he paid no attintion the rest of 
the evening to any soart of divarsion 
but the whiskey alone ; an’ every glass 
he'd drink it’s what he’d be wishing 
the Divil had the women, and the 
worst iv bad luck toall svuarts iv court- 
ing, until, at last, wid the goodness iv 
the sperits, an’ the badness iv his 
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temper, an’ the constant flusthration 
iv cursin’, he grew all as one as you 
might say almost, saving your presince, 
bastely drunk ! 

Well, who sbould he fall in wid, in 
that childish condition, as he was de- 
ploying along the road almost as 
straight as the letter S, an’ cursin’ the 
girls, an’ roarin’ for more whiskey, but 
the recruiting-sargent iv the Welsh 
Confusileers. So, cute enough, the 
sargent begins to convarse him, an’ it 
was hot long until he had him sitting 
in Murphy's public-house, wid an ele- 


gant dandy iv punch before him, an’ 


snug in 
breeches- 


the King’s 
the lowest 
pocket. 

So away wid him, and the dhrums 
and fifes playing, an’ a dozen more 
unforthunate bliggards just listed along 
with him, an’ he shakin’ hands wid the 
sargent, and swearin’ agin the women 
every minute, until, be the time he kem 
to himself, begorra, he was a good ten 
miles on the road to Dublin, an’ Molly 
and all behind him. 

It id be no good tellin’ you iv the 
letters he wrote to her from the 
barracks there, nor how she was 
breaking her heart to go and see him 
just wanst before he’d go; but the 
father an’ mother would not allow iv 
it be no manes. An’ so in less time 
than you’d be thinkin’ about it, the 
colonel had him polished off into a 
a rale elegant soger, wid his gun exer- 
cise, and his bagnet exercise, and his 
small sword, and broad sword, and 
pistol and dagger, an’ all the rest, an’ 
then away wid him on boord a man-a- 
war to furrin parts, to fight for King 
George agin Bonyparty, that 
great in them times. Well, it was 
very soon in every one’s mouth how 
Billy Malowney was batin’ all before 
him, astonishin’ the ginerals, an fright- 
enin’ the inemy to that degree, there 
was not a Frinchman dare say parley 
voo outside of the rounds iv his camp. 

You may be sure Molly was proud 
iv that same, though she never spoke 
a word about it; until at last the news 
kem home that Billy Malowney was 
surrounded an’ murdered be the Frinch 
army, under Napoleon Bonyparty him- 
self. The news was brought by Jack 
Bryan Dhas, the peddlar, that said he 
met the corporal iv the regiment on 
the quay iv Limerick, an’ how he 
brought him into a public-house and 


money safe an’ 
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was 
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thrated, him to a naggin, and got all 
the news about poor Billy Malowney 
out iv him while they war dhrinkin’ it ; 
an’ a sorrowful story it was. 

The way it happened, accordin’ as 
the corporal tould him, was jist how 
the Jook iv Wellington detarmined to 
fizht a rale tarin’ battle wid the 
Frinch, and Bonyparty at the same 
time was aiqually detarmined to fight 
the divil’s own scrimmidge wid the 
British foorces. Well, as soon asthe 
business was pretty near ready at both 
sides, Bonaparty and the general next 
undher himself gets up behind a bush, 
to look at their inimies through spy- 
glasses, and thry would they know any 
iv them at the distance. 

“ Bedad,” says the gineral, afther : 
divil iv a long spy, “I'd bet half a 
pint,” says he, “ that’s Bill Malowney 
himself,” says he, “ down there,” says 
he. 

“ Och,” says Bonypart, “ do 
tell me says he—* I'm aan 
heart-scalded with that same Billy 
Malowney,” says he ; “ an’ [ think if I 
was wanst shut iv him, I'd bate the 
rest iv them aisy,” says he. 

*T'm thinking so myself,” 
gineral, says he; “but he’s a tough 
bye,” says he. 

“ Tough!” says Bonypart, “ he’s the 
divil,” says he. 

“i Begorr: 1, I'd be better plased,” 
says the gineral, says he, “to take 
himself than the Duke iv Willinton,” 
says he, “an’ Sir Edward Blakeney 
into the bargain,” says he. 

‘The Duke of Wellinton and 
Gineral Blakeney,” says Bonypart, 
‘is great for planning, no doubt,” 
says he; “but Billy Malowney’s the 
boy for action,” says he—* an’ action’s 
everything, just now,” says he. 

So wid that Bonypart pushes up 
his cocked hat, and begins scratching 
his head, and thinking and considherin’ 
for the bare life, and at last says he to 
the gineral— 

“ Gineral Commandher iv all the 
Foorces,” says he, “ I've hot it,” says 
he: “ordher out the forlorn hope,” 
says he, ‘an’ give them as much pow- 
dher, both glazed and blasting,” 
says he, “an’ as much bullets, do ye 
mind, an’ swan-dhrops an’ chain-shot,” 
says he, “ an’ all soorts iv waipons an’ 
combustables as they can carry; an’ 
let them surround Bill Malowney,” 
says he, an’ if they can get any soort 


you 
so ?” 


says the 
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iv an advantage,” says he, “let them 
knock him to smithereens,’’ says he, 
**an’ then take him presner,” says he, 
*“‘an’ tell all the bandmen iv the 
Frinch army,” says he, “to play up 
‘ Garryowen,’ to keep up their sperits,’ 
says he, “all the titne they're advancin’ ;” 
an’ you may promise them anything 
you like in my name,” says he; “ for, 
by my sowl, I don’t think its many iv 
them ’ill come back to throuble us,’ 
says he, winkin’ at him. 

So away with the gineral, an’ he 
ordhers out the forlorn hope, an’ tells 
the band to play, an’ everything eh, 
just as Bonypart desired him; an’sure 
enough, whin Billy Malowney heerd 
the music where he was standin’ 
taking a blast of the dhudheen to 
compose his mind for murdherin’ the 
Frinchmen as usual, being mighty par- 
tial to that tune intirely, he cocks his 
ear a one side, an’ down he stoops to 
listen to the music; but, begorra, 
who should be in his rare all the time 
but a Frinch grannideer behind a bush, 
and seeing him stooped in a conva- 
nient forum, bedad he let flies at him 
sthraight, and fired him right forward 
between the legs an the small iv the 
back, glory be to God, with what they 
call (saving your presence) a bum. 
shell. Well,” Bill Malowney let one 
roar out iv him, an’ cree he rowled 
over the field iv battle like a slitther 
(as Boneypart and the Duke iv Wel- 
lington, that was watching the man- 
ceuvres from a distance, both con- 
sayved) into glory. An’ sure enough 
the Frinch was overjoyed beyant all 
bounds, an’ small blame to them—an’ 
the Duke of Wellington, I’m toult, was 
never all out the same man sinst. At 
any rate, the news kem home how Billy 
Malowney was murdhered by the 
Frinch in forrin parts. 

Well, all this time, you may be 
sure, there was no want iv boys comin’ 
to coort purty Molly Donovan ; but 
one way ar another, she always kept 

uttin’ them off constant; an’ though 
co father and mother was nathurally 
anxious to get rid of her respickably, 
they did not like to marry her off in 
spite iv her teeth. An’ this way, pro- 


mising one while and puttin’ it off 


another, she conthrived to get on from 
one Shrove to another, until near seven 
ears was over and gone from the time 
when Billy Malowney listed for forrin 
sarvice. 
lt was nigh hand a year from the 


time whin the news iv Letm-a- 
rinka bein’ killed by the Frinch 
came home, an’ in place iv forgettin’ 
him, as the saisins wint over, it’s what 
Molly was growin’ paler and more 
lonesome every day, antil the neigh. 
bours thought shé was fallin’ into a 
decline; and this is the way it was 
with her whin the fair of Lisnamoe 
kem round. It was a beautiful even. 
in’, just at the time iv the reapin’ iv 
the oats, and the sun was shinin’ 
through the red clouds far away over 
the hills iv Cahirmore. Her father 
an’ mother, an’ the boys an’ girls, wus 
all away down in the fair, and Molly 
sittin’ all alone on the step of the 
style, listening to the foolish little birds 
whistlin’ among the leaves—and the 
sound of the mountain-river flowin’ 
through the stones an’ bushes—an’ the 
crows flyin’ home high over head to 
the woods iv Glinvarlogh—an’ down in 
the glen, far away, she could see the 
fair-green iv Lisnamoe in the mist, an’ 
sunshine among the grey rocks and 
threes—an’ the cows, an’ the horses, 
an’ the blue frieze, an’ the red cloaks, 
an’ the tents, an’ the smoke, an’ the 
ould round tower—all as soft an’ as 
sorrowful as a dhrame iv ould times. 

An’ while she was looking _ this 

way, an’ thinking iv Leum-a-rinka— 
poor Bill iv the dance, that wiis sleep- 
in’ in his lonesome glory in the fields 
iv Spain—she began to sing the song 
he used to like so well in the ould 
times— 


“ Shule, shule, shule a-roon"— 


an’ when she ended the verse, what do 
you think but she heard a manly voice 
just. at the other side iv the hedge, 
singing the last words over again. 
Well she knew it; her heart flutthered 
up like a little bird thatid be wounded, 
and then dhropped still in her breast. 
It was himself., In a minute he was 
through the hedge and standing before 
her. 

‘«Leum !” says she. 

**Mavourneen cuishla machree!” 
says he; and without another word, 
they were locked in one another's 
arms, 

Well, it id only be nansinse for me 
thryin’ an’ tell ye all the foolish things 
they said, and how they looked in one 
another’s faces, an’ laughed » an’ cried, 
an’ laughed again; and how, when 
they came to themselves, and she was 
able at last to believe it was raly Billy 
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himself that was there, actially hould- 
in’ her hand, and lookin’ in her eyes 
the same way as ever, barrin’ he was 
browner and boulder, an’ did not, may- 
be, look quite as merry in himself as 
he used to do in former times—an’ 
fondher for all, an’ more lovin’ than 
ever—how he tould her all about the 
wars wid the Frinchmen—an’ how he 
was wounded, and left for dead in the 
field iv battle, bein’ shot through the 
breast, and how he was disch: arged, an’ 
got a pinsion iv a full shillin’ a day— 
and how he was come back to live the 
rest iv his days in the sweet glen iv 
Lisnamoe, an’ (if only she'd consint) 
to marry herself in spite iv them all. 

Well, ye may aisily think, they had 
plinty to talk about, afther seven years 
without once seein’ one another; and 
so signs on, the time flew by as " swift 
an’ as pleasant as a bird on the wing, 
an’ the sun wint down, an’ the moon 
shone sweet an’ soft instead, an’ they 
two never knew a ha'porth about it, 
but kept talkin’ an’ whisperin’ » an’ 
whisperin’ and talkin’; for it’s won- 
dherful how often a tindher-hearted 
girl will bear to hear a purty boy 
tellin’ her the same story constant 
over an’ over, ontil at last, sure enough, 
they heerd the ould man himself comin’ 
up the boreen, singin’ the ‘Colleen 
Rue”—a thing he never done barrin’ 
whin he had a dhrop in; an’ the mis- 
thress walkin’ in front iv him, an’ two 
illigant Kerry cows he just bought in 
the fair, and the sarvint boys dhrivin’ 
them behind. 

«© Oh, blessed hour!” 
“here’s my father,” 

‘* T'll spake to him this minute,” says 
Bill. 

‘¢ Oh, not for the world, says she— 
“he's singing the ‘ Colleen Rue,’” says 
she, ‘and no one dar raison with him,” 
says she. 

*¢ An’ where ‘ill I go, thin,” says he, 
* for they're into the haggard an top 
iv us,” says he, ‘an’ they'll see meiv 
I lep through the hedge,” says he. 

«* Thry “the , Pig- sty,” says she, 
** mavourneen,” says she, ‘in the 
name iv God,” says she. 

“Well, darlint,” says he, “ for 
your sake,” says he, ** I'll condescend 
to them animals,” says he. 

An’ wid that he makes a dart to get 
in, bud, begorra, it was too late—the 
pigs was all gone home, and the pig- 
sty was as full as the Burr coach wid 
six inside. 


says Molly, 
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“Och! blur-an-agers,” says he, 
*¢ there is not room for a suckin’ pig,” 
says he; ‘let alonea Christian,” says he. 

“¢ Well, run into the house, Billy,” 
says she, “ this minute,” says she, 
** an’ hide yourself antil they're quiet,” 
says she, ‘an’ thin you can steal out,” 
says she, ‘‘an-knownst to them all,” 
says she. 

“*T'll do your biddin,” 
* Molly asthore,” says he. 

«* Run in thin,” says she, ‘‘ an’ I'll 
go an’ meet them,” says she. 

So wid that away wid her, and in 
wint Billy, and where ’id he hide him- 


says he, 


self bud in a little closet that was off 


iv the room, where the ould man an’ 
woman slep’; so he closed the doore, 
and sot down in an ould chair he found 
there convanient. Well, he was not 
well in it when all the rest iv them 
comes into the kitchen, an’ ould Tim 
Donovan singin’ the ‘* Colleen Rue” 
for the bare life, and the rest iv thim 
sthrivin’ to humour him, anc doin’ 
exactly everything he bid them, be- 
cause they seen he was foolish be the 
manes iv the liquor. 

Well, to be sure all this kep’ them 
long enough, you may be sure, from 
goin’ to bed, so that Billy could get 
no manner iv gn advantage to get 
out iv the house, and so he sted, sit- 
tin’ in the dark closet in state, cursin’ 
the * Colleen Rue,” and wondherin’ 
to the divil whin they’d get the ould 
man into his bed; an’ as if that was 
not delay enough, who should come in 
to stop for the night but Father O’Fla- 
herty, of Cahirmore, that was buyin’ a 
horse at the fair, an’, av course, there 
was a bed to be med down for his ra- 
ver@fice, and some other attintions; 
an’ along discoorse himself an’ ould 
Mrs. Donovan had about the slaughter 
iv'Billy Malowney an’ how he was bu- 
ried on the field iv battle; and his 
raverence hoped he got a decent fu- 
neral, an’ all the other convaniencies iv 
religion ; an’ so you may suppose it 
was pretty late in the night before all 
iv them got to their beds. 

Well, ‘Tim Donovan could not settle 
to sleep at all at all, and so he kep’ 
discoorsin’ the wife about the new 
cows he bought, an’ the stripphers he 
sould, an’ so an for betther than an 
hour, ontil from one thing to another 
he kem to talk about the pigs, an’ the 
poulthry, and at last having nothing bet- 
ther to discoorse about, he begun at his 
daughter Molly, an’ all the heartscald 
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she was to him be raison iv refusin’ 
the men, an’ at last, says he, “ I on- 
derstand,” says he, ‘‘ very well, how 
it is,” says he ; ‘ it’s how she was in 
love,” says he, “ wid that bliggard, 
Billy M: alowney,” says he, ‘ bad luck 
to him,” says he, for by this time he 
was coming to his raison. 

“Ah!” says the wife, says she, 
“Tim, darlint, don’t be cursin’ them 
that’s dead an’ buried,” says she. 

**An’ why would not re says he, 
‘if they desarve it,” says he. 

«© Whisht,” says she, ‘an’ listen 
to that,” says she ; 
the Blessed Vargin,” says she, ‘ what 
is it ?” says she. | 

An’ sure enough what was it bud 
Bill Malowney that was dhroppin’ 
asleep in the closet, an’ snorin’ like a 
church organ. 

“Ts it a pig,” 
Christian ?” 

«¢ Arra! listen to the tune iv it,” 

says she ; ‘ ‘sure a pig never done 
the like iv that,” says she. 

«¢ Whatever it is,” says he, *¢ it’s in 
the room wid us,” says he. ‘The 
Lord be marciful to us,” says he. 

«I tould you not to be cursin’,” 
saysshe; ‘bad lu 
she, “for an ommadhaun,” for she 
was a very religious woman in her- 
self, 

«Sure he’s burried Spain,” 
says he ; “ an’ it is not for one little 
innocent expression,” says he, ‘* he’d 
be comin’ all that a way to annoy the 
house,” says he. 

Well, while they war talkin’ Bill 
turns in the way he was sleepin’ into 
an aisier imposture, and as sooff as 
he stopped snorin’ ould Tim Dono- 
yan’s courage riz agin, and, says he, 
“Vil go to the kitchen,” says he, 
*‘an’ light a rish,” says he. An’ 
with that away wid him, an’ the 
wife kep workin’ the beads all the 
time, an’ before he kem back, Bill 
was snorin’ as loud as ever. 

*©Oh! bloody wars—I mane the 
blessed saints about us—that deadly 
sound,” says he, ‘it’s goin’ on as 
lively as ever,” says he. 

‘* I’m as wake as a rag,” says his 
wife, says she, “ wid the fair anasi- 
ness,” says she; ‘* it’s out iv the 
little closet it’s comin’,” says she. 

** Say your prayers,” says he, *‘ an’ 
hould your tongue,” says he, ‘* while 
I discoorse it,” says he; ‘an’ who 
are ye ?” says he, “in the name iv 


says he, “or is ita 


“in the name of 


to you,” says , 
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all the holy saints,” says he, givin’ 
the door a dab iv acrusheen that 
wakened Bill inside. ‘I ax,” says 
he, ‘* who are you ?” says he. 

Well, Bill did not rightly remember 
where in the world he was, but he 
pushed open the door, an’ says he, 
‘** Billy Malowney’s my name,” says 
he, “an’ I'll thank ye to tell me a 
betther,” says he. 

Well, whin Tim Donovan heard 
that, an’ actially seen that it was Bill 
himself that was in it, he had not 
strength enough to let a bawl out iv 
him, but he dhropt the candle out iv 
his hand, an’ down wid himself on his 
back in the dark. Well, the wife let 
a screech you'd hear at the Mill iv 
Killraghlin, an’— 

*‘Oh,” says she, “the spirit has 
him, body an’ bones,” says she; ‘ Oh, 
holy St. Bri idget—oh, Mother iv 
Marcy—oh, Father O’Flaherty,” says 
she, screechin’ murdher from out iv 
her bed. 

Well, Bill Malowny was not a mi- 
nute remimberin’ himself, an’ so out 
wid him quite an’ aisy, an’ through 
the kitchen ; bud in place iv the door 
iv the house, its what he kem to the 
door iv Father O’Flaherty’s little 
room, where he was jist waknin’ wid 
the noise iv the screechin’ an’ batther. 
in’; an’ bedad, Bill makes no more 
about it, but he jumps, wid one boult, 
clever an’ clane into his raverance’s 
bed. 

“6 What do ye mane, you uncivilised 
bliggard?” says his raverance ; “is 
that a venerable w: uy,” says he, “ to 
approach your clargy ?” says he. 

**Hould your tongue,” says Bill, 
**an’ I'll do ye no harum,” says he. 

** Who are you, ye scoundhrel iv the 
world ?” says his raverence. 

«‘ Whisht,” says he, “I’m Billy 
Malowny,” says he. 

‘** Yon lie,” says his raverence—for 
he was frightened beyont all bearin’— 
an’ he makes bud one jump out iv the 
bed at the wrong side, where there 
was only jist a little place in the wall 
for a press, an’ his raverence could not 
as much as turn in it for the wealth iv 
kingdoms ; ‘‘ you lie,” says he; but 
for feared its the truth you're tellin,” 
says he, ‘*here’s at ye in the name iv 
all the blessed saints together,” says 
he ; an’ wid that, my dear, he blazes 
away at him wid a Latin prayer iv 
the strongest description; an’ as he 
said himself afterwards, that was iv a 
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nature that id dhrive the divil himself 
up the chimley like a puff iv tobacky 
smoke, wid his tail betune his le os. 

«¢ Arra what are ye sthrivin’ to say,” 
says Bill; says he, “if ye don't hould 
your tongue,” says he, “ wid your parly 
voo,” says he, ‘it’s what I’ ll oss my 
thumb on your windpipe,” says he, 
“ an’ Billy M: ilowney ne wer wint back 
iv his word yet, 

« Thundher-an-owns,’ } 
yerence, say's he—seein’ the Latin 
took no infect on him, at all at all, an’ 
sereechin’ that you'd think he'd 
the thatch up iv the house wid the 
fair fricht—* and tundher and blazes, 
boys, will none iV yes come he re wid 
a candle, but lave ) to be 
choke: by a spirit in the dark,” 

Well, be this time the sarvint boys, 
and the rest iv them wor up an’ half 
dressed, an’ in they all run, one on top 
iy another, wid pitchforks and spades, 
thinkin it was only what his raverence 
slep’ a dhrame iv the like, by means iv 
the punch he was afther takin’ just be- 
fore he rowl'd hime elf into the bed. 
But, begorra, whin they seen it was 
raly Bill Malowney himself that was in 
it, it was only who'd be foremost out 
agin, ‘tumblin’ backways, one over an- 
other, and his raverence roarin’ an’ 
cursin’ them like mad for not waitin’ 
for him. 

Well, my dear, it was betther than 

half an hour before Billy M: llowney 
could explain to them all how it raly 
was himself, for begorra they were all 
iy them persuadin’ him that he was 
a sperit to that degree it’s a won- 
dher he did not give into it, if it was 
only to put a stop to the argiment. 

Well, his r: averence tould the ould 
people then, there wi is nO use in 
sthrivin’ agin the will iv Providence 
an’ the vagaries iv loye united ; 


” says he. 
says his ra- 


rise 


your clarey 


say 5 he. 
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whin they kem to undherstand to a 
sartinty how Billy had a shillin’ a-day 
for the rest iv his ds iys, begorra they 
took rather a likin’ to him, and con- 
sidhered at wanst how he must have 
riz out of all his nansinse entirely, or 
his gracious Majesty id never haye 
condescinded to show him his counte- 
nance that way every day his life, 
on a silver shillin.’ An’ SO, begorra 
they never stopt till it was all settled — 
an’ there was not sich a weddin as that 
in the counthry sinst. It’s more than 
forty », an’ though I was no 
more nor & gossoon My elt, [ remimber 


yt ars age 





it like y« sthe day. Molly never looked 
so pur y before, an’ Billy Malowney 
was plisant beyont all hearin’, to that 
degree that half the girls in it was 
fairly tarin’ mad—only they would 
not let on—they had not him to 


themselves in place iv her. An’ 
begorra I'd be a feared to tell ye, 
because you would not believe me, 


since that blessid man Father Ma- 
thew put an end to all soorts of so- 
ciality, the Lord reward him, how 


many gallons iv pottieen whiskey was 
dhrank upon that most solemn and 
tindher oceasion? Pat Hanlon, the 
piper, had a faver out ivit ; an’ Neddy 
Shawn Héigue, Mountin’ his horse the 
wrong way, broke his collar-bone, by 
the manes iv fallin’ over his tail while 
he was feelin’ for his head; an’ 
Payther Brian, the horse-docther, lam 
tould, was never quite right in the 
head ever afther; an’ ould Tim Do- 
novan was singin’ the ‘* Colleen Rue” 
night and day for a full week; an’ 
begorra the weddin’ was only the 
foundation iv fun, and the beginnin’ 
iv divarsion, for there was not a year 
for ten years afther, an’ more, but 
brought round a christenin’ as regular 
as the sasins revarted. ’ 
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THE REVOLUTIONISM OF MIRABEAU. 


Tne moral is evolved out of the phy- 
sical, and the extraordinary in animal 
structure has a kinship to the porten- 
tous in human action. 

Mrraseav, the infamous, born in 
an age, of é a family, in a rank the most 
vicious in the annals of vice, of parents 
whose depravity had contaminated 
even their blood, was ushered with 
infinite difficulty into the breathing 
scene he was so much to trouble, and 
offered, at the outset of his disorderly 

career, misfortune and singularity in a 
twisted foot, a tied tongue, and two 
molar teeth. 

Maltreated by fortune, which, at the 
age of three, turned him by disease 
into the ugliest of children—“ a tiger 
marked by the small- -pox, *__caressed 
and neglected by his dissolute mother, 
disowned and persecuted as a spurious 
graft in his house and home by the 
celebrated ‘* Economist,” his father— 
his very childhood presaged the dis- 
orders of his youth and m: anhood ; ; and 
his father, mysteriously reverting to 

early crimes and calamities as the 
blight of his life, made it matter of 
complaint that Honoré Gabriel, as a 
boy, had more cleverness ‘‘than all the 
devils in h—l,” and seemed destined 
from his childhood ‘to disturb the 
monarchy, as a second Cardinal de 
Retz.” 

He was indeed born a Revolutionist ; 
and if he had not found the elements 
of a bouleversement, was competent to 
havecreatedthem. But just as nature 
gave the instinct, fortune supplied the 
breeding and the occasion. ‘The heir, 
pupil, and victim of a second family of 
Atreas and Thyestes, the child was 
trained into demoralisation, vicissitude, 
and daring. Believed himself to have 
been the favoured lover of the most 
lovely of his sisters, he describes her 
as the * Atrocious memoir-writer,” a 


** Messalina, boasting of the purity of 


her morals, and an absconding wife, 
bragging of her love for her husband.” 

The V icomte, his brother, “‘ would have 
been a roué and a wit,” he tells us, ‘in 
any family but his own,” and was, of a 
dissolute ‘noblesse, its most dissolute 


member. His mother, driven with 
contumely from her home and the bo- 
som of her family, under accusations 
the most revolting a wife may hear 
from one who is her husband’ and a 
father, addressed the world in public 
recriminations for her persecutor, not 
less disgusting or condemnatory. The 
son himself, the most infamous man of 
his time, completes the picture in the 
boast he made to the National Assem- 
bly, that among the tragic woes of his 
fi amily he had been the witness of fifty- 
four lettres-de-cachet, seventeen of 
them on his own account! 

As in Eastern climates the abun- 
dance of degenerate man will, at some 
spot and ay reach & point 
where it breeds the plague rich di. 
minishes by depopulation the evil it 
cannot remove by more merciful agen- 
cies, so would it seem that in France 
the demoralisation which necessitated 
a revolution, concentrating itself in 
one family, produced the man who was 
to begin the catastrophe. 

At seventeen, leaving a military 
academy, he entered the army as a 
sub-lieutenant, knowing, as he tells us, 
alittle Latin, and no Greek, but pos- 
sessing, with very tolerable acquire- 
ments in the mathematics, a fair share 
of the scattered erudition won by read- 
ings more desultory than diligent. 

‘Presented at court, admitted to the 
rare aristocratic privilege of riding in 
the king’s carriages at Versailles, 
laughed at as the Princess Elizabeth’s 
living specimen of inoculation, the 
incipient courtier and embryo revo- 
lutionist was awakened from his de- 
lightful vision to find himself suddenly 
transferred from his regal residence 
and gaieties, to the sombre solitude of 
a country jail. He had been guilty 
of a pé assionate attachment to a young 
lady of disproportion: ite expectations. 

The young victim of parental wrong, 
thus severely taught that the splen- 
dours of a court were but a veneer 
under which lay the terrible springs of 
a wayward tyranny, killed time in 

brooding over the ideas and studies 
which subsequently formed his ‘* Zs. 
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sai,” no less than his character— 
«Sur le despotisme.” But before 
completing the work, the father’s mo- 
nomania had been temporarily miti- 
gated by the vengeance of a year's 
imprisonment ; and the son, instead 
of being sent to Surinam, the Dutch 
Sierra Leone of that day, was gra- 
ciously permitted, under the bourgeois 
na:ne of “ Builiere,” to enter as a gen- 
tleman volunteer the French army that 
was about to crush the Corsicans in 
their noble struggle against Genoese 





oppression, 

In this liberticidal war, the liberty- 
loving Mirabeau performed his first 
manly act, won his first public dis- 
tinction, and initiated that series of 
paradox, and moral revolutionism, that 
was hence to follow him as lover, Jitle- 
ruteur, and politician, to the grave. As 
his sword was against Corsica and free- 
dom, his pen was for them. He 
wrote over the ruins of both a boyish 
philippie, admired by his victims, ‘and 
burnt by his father! 

And while the brain that was to 
rule France as a tribune-king, was 
thus evolving its idle progeny, the 
womb of a Corsican woman near him 
was travailing with him who was to 
be Napoleon! At the instant France, 
by the sword of her future liberator, 
was mowing down the new-born liber- 
ties of Corsica—Corsica was breath- 
ing the breath of life into a child, 
whose sword was to cleave down 
the fresh-won freedom of France! 
As a Cesar and a Marius sprung 
from the blood of the Gracchi, there 
would have been no Corsican exter- 
minator for France, had there been no 
French exte ‘rminators for Corsica !* 
There are surely times when fate plays 
with mortals, making of the murder of 
a generation or the revolution of an 
smpire a nursery game of coincidences ! 

Of the twenty years that followed, 
bringing Mir: abea 
the revolution, and within two years 
of his death, it was the odd fate of this 
gay and gifted noble, guilty of no of- 
fence age iinst the state, nor in a legal 
sense against society, to pass more 
than the moiety of his time in the sad 
role of a state-prisoner; and the main 





incidents in the unhappy sequence of 


wrong and suffering, the inevitable but 


u to the footsteps of 
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unrecognised logic of Providence, were 
briefly, and in succession, a profitless 
marriage with the most distinguished 
heiress of his province, carried off from 
twenty more eligible rivals by the su- 
perior strategy of seduction and defa- 
mation, pecuniary extravagance, dis- 
sipation, debts, seque stration of pro- 
perty, marital separation, successive 
1! nprise ymniments by p maternal interven- 
tion, deadly hate with the father, per- 
manent alienation from his adulterous 
wife and only child, licentious con- 
nexion with a friend’s wife, with whom 
he abandoned his country, exile in 
Switzerland, [lolland, and England, 
successive litigations self-conducted, 
ministerial spyship in Prussia, and 
career more or less stormy, as a liltera- 
teur, in France. 

Entombed in one of the horrid dun- 
geons of Vincennes, solitary, hopeless, 
almost without a sympathy; though in 
the very spring-tide of hisrich youth and 
activity, the angel of cons solation, never 
far from us in our darkest hour, came 
down, and in the genial guise of lite- 
rature, visited in his dungeon this man 
of infamies and suffering. It must, 
however, be confessed against him 
that, maddened by the severity of a des- 
potism without appeal, in the wrong— 
and from that hand, too,whence he might 
fairly have hoped a kinder gift—even 
the wholesomeness of books became 
poisoned under his diseased digestion, 
and it became his wretched pleasure 
through months to avenge himself on 
the virtue in whose injured name he 
suffered, by licentious compilations, 
in which the man degenerates into 
the satyr, and the distinctions of right 
and decency are lost in the beastly 
excesses of a maniac imagination. 

But so morbid a vice in a mind like 
his can be protected by no madness 
of the passions or vindictiveness of mis- 
anthropy from the healing influence 
of time; and if the leisure of his te- 
dious incarcerations gave us four or 
five books in the worst of services, 
they gave us also those extensive 
studies of history and its philosophy 
to which we owe, among much else 
that is great in Literature or in 
Event, the three works on ‘“‘ Despotism,” 
‘*State Prisons,” and ‘* Lettres-de- 
Cachet.” 





* It was this invasion that made Corsica a French island, and consequently, Napoleon 


Buonaparte a French citizen. 
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To our present purpose it would be 
of little use to a in any length- 
ened analysis or literary estimate of 
these performances, Gratifying his 
need of money, his love of fame, and, 
above all, a vengeance warmly nursed, 
which even virtue cannot censure, 
their publication formed, probably, the 
happiest incidents of his life. The first 
published in his twenty-fifth year, 
bears all the characteristics of the 
young man of genius, roughened, no 
less than strengthened by the asperities 
of the experience out of whose ireful 
plenitude he writes. Rough and dis- 
orderly in arrangement, it is lofty, 
striking, eloquent in style—cogent, 
daring, powerful in matter. 

lhe last, the result of his long, 
final imprisonment, and published in 
his thirty-first year, possesses similar 
attributes, aggrandised, or improved, 
A great work, involving an Inquiry 
into the first principles of government, 
and, therefore, of infinite practical uti- 
lity in the career reserved for him, it 
wants too obviously the elevation of a 
Montesquieu, the philosophy of a Bo- 
lingbroke, or the comprehensive pro- 








fundity of a Burke. It is a work of 


renius, but by a partisan, an advocate, 
a man of powerful emotion and vivid 
conception, having a strong will, a 
high purpose, and an enduring convic- 
tion. With a great, sometimes an in- 
apt parade of erudition, and an occa- 
sional loss of time in inflated and de- 
clamatory commonplaces, there is yet, 
as a general rule, work, rather than 
literature, in his sentences, and the 
just, the practical, the statesman-like 
are the dominating qualities. We 
must not look for the artist in Mira- 
beau as a writer; he is above that: 
nor—whatever the range of thought 
we may justly concede him—m: ay we, 
therefore, expect the sublime; he is 
below that. With the eloquence of 
an impassioned imagination, united to 
the unornamented vigour of a ready, 
versatile and comprehensive reason, 
he reminds one of some colossal en- 
gine in forceful, though not always in 
graceful action. 

In Holland, occupied in literature 
and the society of literary men, and 
subsequently in England, in commerce 
with Franklin, Dr. Price, Samuel 
Romilly, and Wilkes—among whom 
be it said, en passant, he acquired the 
reputation of an habitual liar—a thou- 
sand circumstances must have pre- 
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sented themselves, not more in his own 
studies than in the freedom, serious- 
ness, and activity he saw around him, 
to prepare and stimulate his ambition 
for the lofty career of political action 
that awaited him at home. In truth, 
if we may judge from the letters writ- 
ten during his English residence, or 
the biogr: aphical fr ‘agments that occur 
in his other correspondence, he seems, 

beyond his personal indigence, to have 

had no other enduring interest but 
that of public affairs. His mind 
broods over the tragic epochs of Eng- 
lish history witha fascinated and curious 
sy mpathy : there is an evident faith in 
a coming drama of populs ur action for 
France, in which he 1s to play a leading 
part—a faith so early ripened that, in 
1782, meeting at Neufchatel certain 
State Deputies of Geneva, he based on 
the inevitable meeting of the States 
General the prediction, or rather the 
promise, that he would become a De- 
puty, and in that character restore 
their country to freedom. 

Returning to Paris at a moment 
when the increasing and unmanageable 
deficit brought national bankruptcy 
and confusion to the very door of the 
state, a course of angry and mercenary 
pamphleteering on Finance, while con- 
necting him with discontented men of 
wealth and influence willing—jointly 
with the police—to hire or use his 
ready pen, forced on him education in 
anothe r—importi int, if unattractive— 
department of the great question of 
the times. 

His ministerial spyship in Prussia, 
which, subsequently divulged by his 
own auds ucious publication of his secret 
correspondence, won from M. de Mon- 
tesquieu the remark, that “ the infamy 
of the person might be estimated by 
the infamy of the thing,” was not 
without its compe nsations in the poli- 
tical experience he extracted from it. 
It brought before him the main in- 
terests of European diplomacy: won 
him access to the principal intrigues 
and intriguers of a Court in transi- 
tionship, by the death of Frederick, 
from eccentric greatness to orderly 
mediocrity; habituated him to minis- 
terial correspondence and reports, 
which, if disgustingly mean, were, at 
all events, sy stematic and prescient, and 
secured him—I could wish to say 
honestly—those historic and statistical 
data which, published in his elaborate 
work on the Prussian monarchy, coun- 
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tenanced some serious claims to states- 
manship. 

Misfortune, passion, solitude, suffer- 
ing, trayel, extraordinary adventures, 
extensive readings, yaried studies, in- 
numerable writings thus admirably 
endowing his mind—so disposed, too, 
by nature—for the d: aring and stormy 
struggles of the revolution, the only 
resource that could surely be wanting 
to so enormous a compound of intel- 
lectual strength—I mean the power of 
oratory—the was fated to acquire in his 
lengthened trials for the recovery of 
his wife and legal rights. 

Opposed by Alps of difliculties, the 
moral greater than the legal, for the 
suits ploughed dee ply into « all the crimes 
or errors that had dishonoured his 
career, and would necessarily turn up 
masses of documentary evidence which, 
on no less authority than that of his 
father, must carry the tale of his in- 
famy to every eye; yet his audacity 
dared, as his genius surmounted, eve ry 
disadvantage, and after fixing the ad- 
miration of a province—to him a suf. 
ficient compensation—by theingenuity, 
the power, and the extraordinary re- 
sources of his eloquence in a path so 
new tohim, he succeeded in re-establish- 
ing his civil rights, and but failed in 
the second, and, perhaps, less important 
suit, by the accident of a technicality. 

Passing by his double election as 
Deputy » at Aix and Marse ‘illes, marked 
by excitement, insurrec tion, and all 
the stirring incidents that, in a mo- 
ment of great public agitation, might 
be e xpecte “ul to ace ompany the début of 
a daring and accompli: shed dems agogue, 
we are now brought to the greatest 


epoch of France, and, therefore, of 


Mirabeau—the meeting of the States 
General; and the observation is natu- 
rally suggested that, if this extraor- 
dinary succession of circumstances, 
marvellous as incidents, but still more 
marvellous as coincidents, had not spe- 
cially moulded the man for his work, it 
might well be doubted that the French 
re :yolution could have hi appened, or at 
all events, in such gigantic proportions, 
Mirabeau’s life was, as we have seen, 
a pupilage, as it is now to become a 
mastership, in revolution. His Saturn 
of a father had trained him, from his 
youth upwards, into the executioner- 
ship of his order; and Heaven itself, 
as if seconding some such inscrutable 
design, seems to haye stooped to lead 
by the hand this servant of Nemesis, 







































through paths the most devious and 
unfrequented, but, of all others, the 
most fitted to form and conduct him 
to the emergency. 

A change, it is true, of some kind 
in French Government, accompanied 
by more or less confusion and blood- 
shed, had been long inevitable. Ge- 
nius, good sense, suffering, luxury, 
oppression, contumely, unprinciple xd. 
ness, and folly, each boon of nature, 
each wrong of man, had concurred, 
after more than a century of struggle, 
In necessitating a consummation, 

In my opinion, the popular hor- 
rors that darkened the end of the 
eighteenth century, though pointed in 
their w: iy by the finger of Mirabeaa, 
legitimately trace their pedigree to the 
Royal grandeurs that close .d the pre- 
ceding one. The French Revolution 
was born of Louis the Fourteenth, 
His policy—his achievements—his fail- 
ures, and, still more, his personal 
characte rand court deportment, killed 
monarchy in the hearts of the French 
people. The prominent ruling cha- 
racteristic of himself and reign was 
an all-absorbing egotism. A mael- 
strém of selfishness, and unconscious 
of any law of reciprocity to arise from 
his relations to a common humanity, 
this Chief and Example of a nume- 
rous aristocracy was the grand centre 
to which was to be directed every 
affection and service, from which 
was to be circulated every volition 
and ordinance. And need I say that 
no eminence of intellectual power— 
no prudence of pe rsonal deportment— 
no brilliancy of external achievment, 
can or ought to have any effect on 
spectators so keen-witted and impres- 
sionable as the French, save to make 
additionally insupportable a ch: wacter 
which, even on the smallest scale, is, 
of all others, the most odious and re- 
pulsive. The stern unity and perfec- 
tion of order in which he was enabled 
to present political power—that ne- 
cessary evil of human existence—but 
added intensity to the hate, as it 
added grandeur to the idea of his 
despotism. In the eyes of his suffer- 
ing subjects it brought him face to 
face with the c: utastrophes no less than 
with the glories of his reign, and 
without the merit of the avowal— 
adsum qui feci!—gave him all its 
dread responsibilities. An old de spot, 
surviving his greatness while retaining 
the stinging irony of its title—a saint 
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amid the standing reminiscences of his 
adulteries, expiating his pleasures by 
annihilating those of others, and tor- 
menting consciences to save his own— 
his suffering and downcast people 
became at length disabused but too 
utterly of the base apotheosis of his 
person and character, so long main- 
tained by him in the name of a 
false glor y and debased religion. 
They even publicly rejoiced at a death. 
bed made pitiable by the absence of 
his mistress, confessor, and family ; 
and meeting in mobs that, encounter- 
ing his corpse on its way through 
by- lanes to hugger-mugger interment 
at St. Denis, they might tear it into 
shreds, gave early and portentous 
evidence that the germ of an enve- 
nomed and bloody democracy had 
been elicited in the very perfection of 
his stern and heartless tyranny. The 
unblushing excesses of the Rege nt and 
of Louis the Fifteenth, who gratui- 
tously withdrew the last veil that con- 
cealed the utter rottenness of all that 
claimed popular obedience, under the 
names of religion and authority, suf- 
ficed, though scarcely needed, to com- 
plete the discredit of the French monar- 
chy ; and, ascending his throne, sur- 
rounde d by a dissolute cle rgy, an over- 
bearing aristocrac y, and a discontented 
and impoverished peo} le, the robed 
Louis the Sixteenth ocamned but the 
calf of atonement of the Scriptures 
decked for sacrifice, and doomed to 
c xpi ate a century of court gaieties and 
crimes in which he had hi ud no part ! 
Mirabeau began the revolution with 
a thousand vague hope s and expecte \- 
tions, and the conviction, communi- 
cated to his friend Mauvillon, that * it 
was not given to human sagacity to 
devise where all this would end.” A 
living conflict of passions and prin- 
ciples, of low needs and high am- 
bitions, of lofty genius and infamous 
repute—a demagogue by policy, an 
aristocrat by vanity, a constitutionalist 
by conviction — his public conduct 
anxiously and perpetually brought in 
evidence one or other of these contlict- 
ing agencies ; but beyond the personal 
aim of recovering his rank, and win- 
ning some sort of greatness at any 
price, he was without one perv: ading 
or dominant public purpose, save that 
of extinguishing the despotism that 


* He had also been confined in two prisons, in the Ile de Re, and the Castle of Dijon. 
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had injured him. Above all policies, 
abstractedly considered, this was the 
one dear to his heart. ‘* I come here 
to grant, not to ask pardon,” was his 
rep sly » in a voice of angry defiance, to 
some oratorical assurance that a life 
of usefulness might secure the pardon 
of his earlier de linque neies A horrid, 
but too natural, vindic tive ness had in. 
terwoven the hate of arbitrary power 
into every fibre of his brain. It wasa 
passion or sentiment that he never 
abandoned: it may be even doubted 
if he could have been purchased 
out of it. Despite all the evils and 
mischances of life, there stood erect 
in his soul this one small altar to 
virtue, or something that resembled it, 
which he would have thrown down 
but under the direst necessity. 

But of all the circumstances glanced 
at as furnishing the key to many of the 
paradoxes of his public conduct, one 
of the most import: int, though perhaps 
the least appreciated, is the dishonour 
of his repute. It is difficult, with his 
present position in history, especially 
when taken in relation to the now well- 
certified worthlessness of his contem- 
poraries, to realise to the imagination 
the full extent of his infamy. ‘ You 
dare,” said his former friend Rulhiere, 
in a pamphlet that had a wide circula- 
tion—* You dare to speak of a coun- 
try, Count Mirabeau! If your brow 
were not trebly bronzed, how must you 
have blushed at its very name! Tlave 
you one quality of father, friend, 
brother, husband, or relative? An 
honourable vocation? Any one attri- 
bute that constitutes the citizen? Not 
one! You are without a refuge—with- 
out a relative. I seek your most or- 
dinary domiciles, and I find them but 
in the prison of Vincennes, the Chateau 
d'lf, the Fortress of Ioux, the gaol of 
Pontarlier ! * 

Dumont, coming over to Paris, was 
so moved by the discredit attached, in 

respectable circles, to his acquaintance, 
that he visited him with repugnance and 
as a duty, but records the characteris. 
tic incident, that on his first call he 
was so won by the magic of his host’s 
conversation, as to depart resolved on 
retaining, at all hazards, so agreeable 
a friendship. The mention of his name, 
with the sight, of his person, at the 
opening of the States General, elicited 
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groans and hisses on all sides. The 
Tiers-Etat—whom he had honoured 
by his aristocratic adoption—were una- 
nimous in refusing him a hearing the 
two or three occasions on which he first 
sought to address them. The Queen, 
whose life, family, and regal heritage 
were at stake, received the assurance, 
that such a person was willing to assist 
the views of the Court, with ‘ the con- 
tempt due to vice!”* and * assassin !” 
*‘robber!"’ * slanderer!’’ were the 
epithets almost daily applied to him in 
the Senate of the nation! Society, 
expiring under the weight of its own 
vices, saw in him that well-defined ex- 
cess that entitled it to the merits of 
purgation in his extrusism, of atone- 
ment in his martyrdom, and to place 
the hand of menace and malediction 
on his head, as the scape-goat of its 
redemption ! 

Thus detested by all parties, his low 
character keeping him low, Mirabeau, 
with all his marvellous power, found 
himself placed, by public contempt, 
more even than by private need, at 
the mercy of circumstances. Befoul- 
ment had so far eaten into his name, 
that, with occasionally the best of de- 
sires, and always the greatest of ener- 
gies, there stood a blight over both. 

Ie felt that a moral leprosy encrusted 
him, which repelled the good, and kept 
aloof the prudent. ‘The contemned in- 
ferior, in moral standing, of those that 
surrounded him, it was difficult to be 
honest, and impossible to be indepen- 
dent. By a sort of law of nature, too, 
his tarred repute attracted to it every 
floating feather of suspicion, no less 
than of guilt, as to its natural seat; 
and thus it happened that the lofty 
genius of Mirabeau, under the * grand 
hests” of a hateful necessity, like the 
**too delicate spirit,” Ariel, tasked to 
the ‘‘strong biddings” of the * foul 
witch Sycorax,” was condemned for a 
while to pander rather than teach—to 
follow rather than lead—to please 
rather than patronise—and to halloo 
others’ opinions rather than vindicate 
his own ! 

No man could appreciate the mis- 
fortune more fully or sensitively than 
himself. Dumont tells us, that, taught 
by events that a good character would 
have placed France at his feet, “he 
would have passed seven times through 


* Madame Campan’s Memoirs, 
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the fiery furnace to purify his name ; 
and that, “weeping and sobbing, he 
was accustomed to exclaim, ‘ Cruelly 
do I expiate the errors of my youth!’” 
And, indeed, the more sensible his 
heart, the more rich and elevated his 
soul, the more must his torments have 
been bitter and redoubled ; for the very 
preciousness of the gifts of nature, 
the charms of society—even the friend. 
ship of those that “surrounded him— 
must have turned but to the increase 
of his wretchedness ! 

It is easy to understand, then, that 
the tactics of Mirabeau, in the first 


days of the Revolution, were those of 


aman outside ‘a swelling scene ”— 


* A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold,” 


which he could only oceupy by rudely 
breaking through a thousand cireum- 
vallations of usage, propriety, and pub- 


lic opinion. As it was the boast of 


Luther, that he, an obscure monk, 
stood alone for some time against re- 
spectable Europe, so Mirabeau, on the 
eve of his public greatness, was the 
most isolated politician of his age. 
«¢ Mean men, in their rising,” says Lord 
Bacon, “‘ most adhere ; but great men, 
that have strength in themselves, were 
better to maintain themselves indifferent 
and neutral.” Instinctively feeling 
that this was the policy of his position, 
when repelled by both sides, he 
haughtily repelled them in return, and 
the more he was despised the more in- 
evitable did he make the establishment 
of his importance. As, without a 
party, he became one himself, so with- 
out a plan he took that of events, and 
without a policy was content with that 
of display, In these early days, in- 
deed, his whole plan, system, and 
policy, was to make his individualism 
tell—to demonstrate, to all parties, 
what he was worth in journalism as 
a writer, in the Assembly as an orator, 
in everything as a statesman. As he 
had nothing but himself, it became his 
business to make the most of the com- 
modity, which, so valueless in the be- 
ginning, ended in outworthing all that 
was opposed to it. 

But if this policy of display, no less 
than his education, sympathies, and 
hates, bore him to the opposition, there 
were in his pecuniary wants, and his 
ambitious dreams of a statesmanship, 
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@ la Richelieu, circumstances that at 
times resistlessly brought*him within 
the influence of court power. Uncer- 
tain how far he could overpower the 
disadvantages of his personal position, 
wounded that the movement party 
were little inclined to value his co- 
operation, and still less to accept his 
leadership, he early felt, or feigned 
alarm at the fermentation in the pub- 
lic mind, and its possible evolution in 
great national calamities ; and before 
one act of legislation was accomplished, 
or he had had a month's experience of 
the fanatical impracticability of one 
side, I use his own words, and the in- 
tolerant spirit of resistance on the 
other, he personally proposed to his 
enemy, Necker, and through him to 
the Queen, “the only man,” he said, 
* connected with the court,” to concur, 
at the price of an ambassadorship to 
Constantinople, in supporting the 
court system of policy. 

He appears to have fancied for some 
days that his proposals were accepted ; 
but before he could enter on any of 
the Eastern arrangements his active 
mind had already suggested, he learnt 
that the overture was rejected “ with 
a contempt, which,” as Madame Cam- 
pan sagaciously admits, “ the court 
would doubtless have concealed, if they 
could have foreseen the future.” Con- 
tenting himself with the angry menace, 
‘© They shall soon hear some of my 
news,” within a month he became 
the author of successive defeats, the 
most insulting a monarch could receive 
from his parliament, and which were 
fated to exercise an active influence 
in the overturn of that royalty he 
was afterwards to defend. 

The king, anxious to arrange the 
differences which kept the three or- 
ders aloof from each other, and from 
legislation, had sent to the Ziers-Etat 
a message, wise in its suggestions, and 
conciliatory in its tone. Under the 
eloquence of Mirabeau, the house passed 
to the order of the day. 

Irritated by insult, and complaining 
that the antagonism of the three or- 
ders prevented any progress in the 
public business for which they were 
convened, the King summoned a gene- 
ral meeting of all the deputies, and 
after an address, in which he expressed 
his royal pleasure that the three or- 
ders should form separate chambers, 
he commanded the Assembly to dis- 
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perse, that they might meet under the 
ordinances his prerogative had pre- 
scribed. The clergy, the nobles obey: 
the commons remain uncertain, hesi- 
tating, and almost in consternation. 
The royal command is again commu- 
nicated to them, with the intimation, 
that having heard the king’s intentions 
they had now only to obey. The crisis 
of the royal prerogative, obedience, 
hung but on the turn of a feather; the 
repulsed Mirabeau arose and turned it 
against the King. “ We have,” said 
he, ina voice of thunder, * we have 
heard the intentions attributed to the 
King ; and you, sir, who have no place, 
nor voice, nor right of speech here, 
are not competent to remind us of 
them. Go tell your master that we 
are here by the will of the people, and 
that we are not to be expelled but by 
the power of bayonets !” 

Cheered and supported by the now 
reassured Tiers-Etat, he next, in imi- 
tation of the English parliament, car- 
ried, that the persons of the deputies 
were inviolate, that any one infringing 
that right should be pursued as an 
enemy of the country, and that the 
payment of taxes, till further legisla- 
tion, should be obligatory only during 
the existence of the legislative corps. 

Added to the bold title of “ Na- 
tional Assembly,” newly-adopted, these 
votes were the assumption of a king- 
ship by the Tiers-Etat ; and as public 
opinion enthusiastically backed the in- 
novation the divided peers and eccle- 
siastics were compelled at length to 
join, and be submerged in, the mass 
of popular deputies. 

A civil war could alone stand be- 
tween royal power and its destruction. 
For some weeks the court prepared for 
even such an eventuality. ‘ Ministers 
play high stakes,” writes Mirabeau, on 
the 5th of July; “they are compro- 
mising the King, for in menacing Pa- 
risand the Assembly they are menacing 
France. All reaction is equal to ac- 
tion: the more the pressure now, the 
more terrible do I foresee will be the 
reaction. Paris will not suffer itself 
to be muzzled by a bevy of nobles 
thrown into despair by their own stu- 
pidity ; but they shall pay the penalty 
of the attempt. . . . The storm 
must soon break out. It is arranged 
that Lask the withdrawal of the troops; 
but be you ready (at Paris) to help 
the step !" 
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The demand was evaded by the 
King; the soldiery were largely in- 
creased and concentrated ; the arrests 
of the more revolutionary deputies, 
including, of course, Mirabeau, were 
decided on; Necker was summarily 
dismissed ; but on the other side able 
and active emissaries roused Paris by 





statements the most exciting, and 
taking all characters, with the cos- 
tumes of either sex, caressed, féted, 


and partially won over the soldiery, 
and before the court could take one 
step towards its purposes, Paris was 
in full insurrection ; the troops cor- 
rupted or overpowered, the Bastile 
taken, and, under the plea of anarchi- 
cal excuse, the whole bourgeoisie of 
Paris placed in a few hours under arms 
as National Guards. 

The King, taught that it was not 
revolt but revolution, preferred, as 
everybody foresaw, submission to civil 
war, recalled Necker, and visited tri- 
umphant Paris, at once the hostage 
and conquest of a popular triumph. 

Mirabeau, more or less connected 
with the Orleanists, had speculated 
with them on the chances of confusion ; 
for to him it was a small thing, pro- 
vided he had bread, that it was baked 
in an oven warmed with the conflagra- 
tion of an empire. Looking forward 
with complacency to every contingency 
of revolutionary crises, assured that a 
common danger, flinging aside, as un- 
important, questions of personal cha- 
racter, would make power the prey of 
genius and audacity, he was corres- 
pondingly annoyed by a re-arrange- 
ment that promised for a time a w ell. 
grounded tranquillity. 

The destruction of the Bastile se- 
curing that of «The Syllas of thought,” 
he now transformed into a full ‘poli- 
tical newspaper, his weekly * Letter 
to his Constituents,” under which title 
he had evaded, from the first assembly 
of the States.General, the censorship 
on the press. Aware, from his know- 
ledge of Wilkes, and his history, of 
the power of journalism to a politician, 
and, above all, to a demagogue in a 
free country, he was, in the full sense 
of the term, the first newspaper editor 
of France, and owed to the vigorous 
use of this novel agency, not only 
useful additions to his pecuniary re- 
sources, but a great portion of that 
popular idolatry that followed him to 
the grave. 
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The Court which, in calling together 
the States, had no higher aim than to 
regenerate the finances of the country, 
and as one step, to obtain the help of 
the people in stripping a numerous 
aristocracy of their baneful exemption 
from state-burdens, had already found 
out its own share in the peril of the 
experiment, and now sought, by a 
close alliance with the nobdlesse, to avert 
the ruin that too evidently menaced 
both. But the torrent had but accu- 
mulated at each irresistible concession, 
and every day’s work added to the 
democratic elements of a constitution 
that had already made royalty a ci- 
pher, and annihilated as political in- 
stitutions the church and aristocracy. 
Of course new schemes of regal 
antagonism again raised their head, 
and again a popular manifestation, 
bringing Paris into the very boudoir 
of the Queen at Versailles, demon- 
strated the impuissance of all that 
took the name of French royalism. 
The October insurrection was fo- 
mented by Mirabeau and his Orleanist 
friends, for the same purpose as that 
of July, to secure personal safety and 
obtain a new scene of action, by terri- 
fying the court into exile, or the accep- 
tance of Orleans’ protection. Had the 
duke been raised to the “ lieutenant- 
generalship of the kingdom,” Mirabeau 
counted on a premiership, in which he 
purposed to become the Chatham or Pitt 
of France. Had Louis the Sixteenth 
fled the kingdom after the example of 
the Comte D’ Artois, he purposed to 
proclaim a republic, and become its 
*‘ first consul ;” and should the doom 
be that France should be divided by 
civil war, and cut up intoits old king- 
doms, he speculated on a sovereignty 
in his ancestral country, Provence, 
which had already greeted him with so 
encouraging an enthusiasm. 
Strangeness of event! While the 
monarchy so short-lived still survived 
the insatiate Mirabeau, two of theextra- 
ordinary contingencies he speculated 
on have already hap pened, to the profit 
of other actors, and the existing re- 
public, in its mutinous armies, intole- 
rant factions, and insane dynasties, 
offers no very improbable portent that, 
even after half a century ofa central- 
ised and well-fixed nationality, the old 
repartition of kingdoms may again 
present itself! 
The great consummation of confu- 
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sion, however, failed for the overmuch 
of means. “ A bottle of brandy was 
given,” said the orator, ‘‘ instead of 
a glass!” and the mob’s capricious 
impromptu of carrying the king back 
with them to Paris, still more than the 
cowardice of the Duke of Orleans, 
defeated this deep-laid machiavelian 
combination. 

Whatever the character, however, 
of the people’s success, it could not 
but be an additional success for their 
leader. The revolution, of which he 
stood recognised the unquestioned 
head, was now beyond all danger of 
royal aggression, except by his own 
treacherous agency. In a campaign 
of unimaginable brevity, he had not 
only vindicated the first place as an 
orator in a senate now omnipotent, 
and become out of it the most potent 
demagogue of his time, but as un 
homme détat, surrounded by a bril- 
liant staff of the most active spirits 
and practical thinkers of the day, Ca- 
mille Desmoulins, Danton, Volney, 
Champfort, Lamourette, Cabanis, 
Reybaz, Duinont, Duroverai, Claviere, 
Servan, De Caseaux, Panchaud, Pel- 
lence, Brissot, and others, was under- 
stood hy every party to hold the fu- 
ture destinies of France in his hand. 
Emerging from two insurrections— 
possessing, by his power, all their pro- 
fits, and by his adroitness none of 
their responsibility, he found it now 
worth his while to break terms with 
the Duke of Orleans, by a public ex- 
pression of his contempt for him as a 
scoundrel not worth the trouble that 
might be taken for him ; and excluded 
from the ministry, that lay open to 
him, by a self-denying ordonance 
of the Assembly directly levelled at his 
pretensions, he accepted a large sub- 
sidy from the King’s brother—the 
Comte de Provence—and formed with 
him, for the restoration or upholding a 
monarchical authority, a mysterious 
and ineffective conspiracy, the charac- 
ter and extent of which may be con- 
jectured from its involving the assassi- 
nation of the Marquess de Lafayette. 

Thehateof Mirabeau for this worthy 
but feeble nobleman—his diligent col- 
league in the struggle for liberty—was 
as intense as, at first sight, it seems 
incredible. He was his Mordecai at 
the king’s gate, for whom he could 
neither sleep nor eat. Remembering 
that Mirabeau’s passion for compli- 
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cated intrigue and daring adventure, 
even in politics, was extravagant to 
disease, it seems possible that, as he 
advanced in his rapid greatness, he 
secretly nursed projects or hopes as 
incompatible with a_ constitutional 
monarchy, and an organised public 
force, in respectable hands, as with the 
despotism with which he had originally 
battled ; and that, in his successive 
conspiracies, now with the Republicans 
and Orleanists, now with the Count 
de Provence, and the Queen, he had 
no fixed intention of ultimately bene- 
fitting those he professed to serve; but 
proposed to use them as ladders to that 
exalted position of a Sylla or a Cesar, 
which, as Buonaparte subsequently 
proved, was no more, perhaps, beyond 
his grasp than his ambition ; influenced 
by the insidious suggestions and doubts 
he carefully spread abroad, the Queen, 
as he saw with pleasure, looked on the 
new commander of the National 
Guards as a * Grandison-Cromwell,” 
(Mirabeau’s damaging epithet,) whose 
concealed ambition aimed at the Con- 
stableship of France, as a step to that 
dread of French sovereigns, the 
** Mayorship of the Palace ;” and hence 
the Court systematically declined the 
aids it might so often have derived 
from the honesty, the popularity, and 
sometimes the good sense, of the 
American volunteer. At all events, 
we know that the assassination of 
Lafayette—twice it seems plotted— 
would have left the National Guards 
in the hands of some less popular and 
more pliant chief; and that, when 
the general specifically accused his 
rival of the horrid project, naming 
time, place, and means, he won no 
better defence than the reply, “ You 
were sure of it, and I am alive! How 
good of you !—And you aspire to play 
a leading part in a revolution!” The 
compact with the Comte de Provence 
was of short duration: the Queen be- 
gan to distrust the personal views of 
her brother-in-law, who threatened to 
become the Duke D’Orleans of a 
Philosophical party; and Mirabeau, 
to whom popularity was the only capi- 
tal, probably found that he could not 
afford the sacrifices his employers 
demanded. 

To preserve the status quo, and wait 
events, became now, for some weeks 
or months, as much his policy as his 
accessibility to passion and sudden in- 
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fluences would permit. He seemed to 
feel that he should give time to the 
molten lava of his volcanic greatness 
to settle, harden, and assume its indi- 
vidualism among things received. Hold- 
ing aloof, therefore, from identification 
with either party—leaning now on one 
side, now on the other—his speeches 
more with the Movement, his policy 
more with the Court—forcing both 
parties into explanations, while keep- 
ing himself, however, disengaged—he 
constituted himself their arbitrator and 
moderator, overawing both extremes ; 
and while maintaining his pre-eminence 
of political influence, held himself ready 
to take advantage, at the least cost of 
consistency, of any fundamental change 
in the position of affairs. 

In the month of May or June, how- 
ever, a private interview with the 
Queen, in the Royal Garden of St. 
Cloud, followed by others, to the re- 
newed scandal of her fame, laid the foun- 
dation of a new compact with the Court, 
and a more decided policy. The chi- 
valry of Mirabeau revived under the 
enthusiasm won by “ Earth’s loveliest 
vision "—a queen in distress and a sup- 
pliant—and he pledged himself, as the 
Hungarians to her royal mother, to die 
in theservice of saving her throne. But 
the highest endeavours of Mirabeau 
have always at their base, like the 
monuments of his country, the filthy 
and the repulsive ; and the chivalry of 
this new saviour of the monarchy re- 
ceived sustentation in a bribe—hig- 
gled for through months—of twenty 
thousand pounds, and a pension of 
more than that per annum. 

About the end of the year, three or 
four months before his death, he 
opened systematically his great cam- 
paign for what professedly was the 
restoration of regal authority. He 
was to outherod in patriotism the 
herods of the Jacobin club: the Court 
was to dare everything short of civil 
war—perhaps, even that; and the ex- 
isting confusion, w hatever it might be, 
was to be cured by another of greater 
extent, artificially induced by the 
charlatanism of art political. His 
scheme, in some points, it must be 
allowed, successfully imitated in our 
own days in Prussia, was :— 

First—To reorganise the party of 
Order in the Assembly; and, while 
as far as possible, winning for it the 
sympathy of the country, to excite, by 
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all available agencies, distrust and dis- 
content with the opposing majority. 

Secondly—To inundate the pro- 
vinces with publications against the 
Assembly ; and by commissioners, sent 
nominally for other purposes, to ob- 
tain remonstrances from the depart- 
ments against its further continuance. 

Thirdly—At a proper opportunity, 
to dissolve the Assembly, and order 
fresh elections; at the same time can- 
celling the Constitution as illegal, and 
granting another by royal charter, 
formed on a popular basis, and on the 
written instructions which (on a sys- 
tem unknown to England) had origin- 
ally been drawn up for each deputy 
by his electors. 

I shall not descend to discuss the 
oft-mooted point, how far the whole- 
sale venality that based the project is 
justified or palliated by the object it is 
supposed to have had in view, because 
I know that with Mirabeau money 
was not a means to his defence of con- 
stitutional monarchy, but his defence 
of constitutional monarchy a means 
to money. If we except his relentless 
hate to French despotism in any 
hands not his own, the principles, 
moral or political, of this leader of a 
nation had no other tenure but the 
interest of his personal aggrandise- 
ment. 

On another debate, whether with a 
longer life he could have carried his 
counter-revolution to success, I will 
only remark, that, conceding that in 
robust health he would have had it at 
heart as sincerely as in the recorded 
hours of his sickness and despondency, 
it may be admitted, that a struggle 
which, under every imprudence, 
seemed long to hang in doubt, with 
the aid of his energetic and masterly 
polity might, perhaps, have poised for 
royalty. But it is not to be concealed 
that the difficulty of arresting and 
unmaking were even greater than 
those of creating and consolidating 
the Revolution. The King’s aversion 
to decisive measures, and well-known 
horror of civil war, made him the 
worst of colleagues for the only 


policy his tool coutd wield with effect ; 
and the great demagogue himself, 
when obliged to discard the mask of 
democratic hypocrisy that still partly 
hid the subtle and venal traitor of his 
party, would have lost, like Strafford, 
many of the elements of his potency ; 
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and despoiled, especially, of the mira- 
culous resources of his eloquence, 
must have contented himself with that 
lucid, common-sense, consecutive dar- 
ing, and power of strategic combina- 
tion, which his new friends were so 
ill-fitted to support. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for his future 
fame, he died ere the structure his 
arts had undermined tested his powers 
of reparation, and before that won- 
derful magic of popularity which had 
so long survived, as it had, indeed, 
so long anticipated, his deserts, had 
time to vanish under the cock-crow of 
truth. His death was as well-timed 
as his political advent, and has been 
praised by French wit as the best 
evidence of his tact ; for the expecta- 
tions which the unparalleled rapidity, 
no less than the innate marvellousness 
of his achievements had raised, no 
future activity and fortune, scarcely 
those of a Napoleon, could have 
realised. 

But if the retrospect of his career 
must convince us that one man in so 
short a period never accomplished so 
much before, against such disadvan- 
tages, so also must we admit that 
probably never before did any one rest 
so wholly for his amazing achieve- 
ments on the sole power of intrinsic 
genius. It was intellect that did all 
with Mirabeau; and made his head, 
according to his own boast, a power 
among European states. It united 
almost every possible capacity and 
attainment. His rare and penetrating 
powers of observation were sustained 
by the equal depth and justness of 
his discrimination, and the rapidity 
and accuracy of his judgment. Uniting, 
to his admirable natural capacity, an 
activity and habitual power of applica- 
tion, more marvellous almost in their 
extent than even in their rare combi- 
nation, he possessed an understanding 
full, beyond precedent, both of the re- 
corded knowledge of books, and of 
that priceless experience of men and 
things without which all else jis 
nought ; and as the complement o 
these amazing and unparalleled advan- 
tages, he had the still rarer advantage 
of a felicity and power of diction every 
way worthy of so incomparable a 
genius, 
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Looking with contempt at the stiff, 
ornamental, and childishly antithetical 
style of his day and nation, he welded 
the flimsy elements of the French lan- 
guage into instruments of strength 
akin to his own conceptions, and 
wrought out of them a style for him- 
self in which a Demosthenic simplicity 
and severity of language is sustained 
by an earnest and _ straightforward 
power which vivifies and amplifies all 
that it touches. Startled by an inno- 
vation far beyond the conceptions of 
the French academy, the writer was 
smiled at and neglected by the critics ; 
and it was not till they heard him 
launching from the tribune the thun- 
ders of justice, disposing at pleasure 
of the inclinations of the multitude, 
and subjugating even the captious by 
the imperious power of his eloquence, 
that they began to discover that there 
was a * power of life’* in his rude and 
singular language; that “things, com- 
mon-place, in his hand became of 
electric power ;"’t and that, standing 
‘like a giant among pigmies,”’t his 
style, albeit  savage,”§ dominated the 
assembly, stupifying, and thundering 
down all opposition. 

It is the affliction of history, that, 
while raising her monuments to gi- 
gantic genius, she is compelled so 
often to record an immorality of pa- 
raliel proportions. It is right that 
the infamy of Mirabeau should be as 
eternal as his greatness. He was a man 
who, in his ‘political, as in his private 
life, had no sense of right for its own 
sake, and from whom conscience never 
won a sacrifice. With great and glo- 
rious aims at times, he never had a 
disinterested one. His ambition, va- 
nity, or passions, were his only stan- 
dard of conduct—a standard, be it 
added, which, despite the wonderful 
justness of his judgments, the depra- 
vity of a sunken nature kept always 
below even his needs. Policy with 
him was often but a campaign of ven- 
geance or market of venality, and the 
glorious exercises of literature but a 
relaxation of indecency or business of 
wrong. In the study, in the tribune, 
or in the council-chamber, glory was 
the only element that remained to 
counterpoise, often with a feather’s 
weight, the smallest influence of gold 


* Madame de Stael. t Bertrand de Moleville. t De Levis. $ De Ferrieres. 
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or spleen; and in the most critical 
epoch of an empire, the poising of his 
tremendous influence—the influence of 
so much earnestness and magical 
power—was the accident of an acci- 
dent. We admit for him, in pallia- 
tion, the demoralising influence of 
terrific example, and of maddening 
oppression ; but where is the worth of 
a morality that, in a man of heroic 
mould, will not stand assay ?—and what 
is virtue but a name, if she may be 
bet rayed whenever she demands an 
effort ? 

But however much a moral wreck 
was the heart of Mirabeau, nature, 
true to the harmony, no less than the 
magnificence, of her great creations, 
had essentially formed it of noble and 
gentle elements. ‘Touched to the core 
by the contaminating influence of 
“time and tide,” its instincts were yet 
to the kindly, the generous, and ele- 
vated ; and those about him who knew 
him best—attached to him more by his 
affections than his glory—eagerly at- 
tested that in the bosom of this de- 
praved citizen resided most of the 
qualities which, under happier agen- 
cies, would have made him a dutiful 
son, a devoted husband, an attached 
friend, and truly noble character ! 
In fine, with an eye to see at a 
glance, a mind to devise, a tongue to 
persuade, a hand to execute, this great 
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man was circumspect in recklessness, 
poised and vigorous in violence, cool 
and calculating to a minutia in auda- 
city and passion. As a friend, affec- 
tionate and volatile—as an enemy, 
fierce and placable—as a politician, 
patriotic and venal. Proud of his 
patricianship, whose status and man- 
ners he has lost, he is humble about a 
statesmanship that makes the first of 
his glories. The best of writers, his 
works are written for him; the great- 
est of orators, his speeches are made 
for him! Has he the most unerring 
of judgments? He prefers another's ! 
Is he a popular tribune? He is also 
a royalist parasite! Is he earnest ? 
He is then insincere! Does he evi- 
dence great principles? He seeks 
bribes! Does he enforce moderation ? 
He awaits vengeance! Does he cause 
confusion? He is seeking order! 
Would he save the nation? He is 
selling its liberties! Wonderful man! 
great with enormous weaknesses, bad 
with many excellencies, immortal by 
the expedients of an hour, his genius 
is a combination of almost impossible 
perfections, as_ his political life the 
colossal result of a thousand contra- 
dictions. United, they yield a deathless 
character, whose Titanic proportions 
shall, age after age, be huger, as the 
the mighty shadows that cover it shall 
grow darker ! 
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SONNETS ON FRANCE, 


BY B. B. FELTUS. 


* Hoe illud est precipué in cognitione rerum salubre ac frugifertum omnis te exempli documenta in 
illustri posita monumento intueri: inde tibi tuaque reipubliew, quod imitere, capias: inde fedum exitu, 
quod vitis."—Livy. 


% 
THE MIDDLE AGEs, 

Charge for St. Dennis! Goodly the array 

Of chivalry, the boast of feudal France— 

Brave hearts, that kindled at a lady’s glance— 
High crests, that homage never stoop’d to pay, 
Save to the sovereign lie ge, Whose yea and nay 

Were law ; before whose high’ pre dominance 

All lesser Pe ageants, like the moonbeam’s dance, 
When Lucifer leads up the orb of day, 

Vanished. Fine times for lords and ladies bright, 

And king, by grace of God—anointed, throned— 
Whose crown long centuries made his by right 

Inalienable, while the millions gro: aned. 
‘Do the slaves murmur ?—do the cur-dogs bite ?— 

Let them be strangled, poisoned, shot, or stoned.’ 


II. 
LOUIS FIFTEENTH. 

‘‘ Louis, the well-beloved!” Beloved! ah, why? 

For shame, and blasphemy, and blood and treasure 

Lavished, lest his vexed people should have leisure 
By cursing, to reverse the flatterer's lie, 
And hurl him from his throne of hi urlotry : 

There he lies, bruted by the syren Pleasure. 

Why waits the storm? Because, unfilled the measure 
Of fate, the thing, as it hath lived, m: ry die. 

Oh! wretche d man, the guiltless must atone 

For thy black dee ds—the rec ‘koning will be paid— 
A shriek comes from the cold, damp vs aults—a groan 

From the long ages which thy blood hath swayed— 
‘*« Degenerate son 1 the altar and the throne 

Are now like us—a mockery and a shade.” 


III. 
| LOUIS THE SIXTEENTH. 
Spare him !—oh! spare him, ruffians—’tis the blood 
- our great Henry—of our patron saint ; 
No hand’s against ‘him raised without att: aint: 
He is your King, of heart both kind and good, 
What evil hath he done? Beside me stood 
A citizen :—‘*‘ Your style,” quoth he, “is quaint ; 
This Louis you bedizen and bepaint 
In hues of slavish years, is of that brood 
Whose wrongs hath maddened France: small sacrifice, 
This rallying-point for traitors will be given 
To bleed on Freedom’s altar.” W hile my eyes 
Are turned away, one voice, which fiends had striven 
To drown with din of drums and blasphemies, 
Sounds clear—*‘‘ Son of St. Louis, mount to Heaven !’ 
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IV. 


THE AGE OF REASON, 





P hilosophy—thou godless, giddy thing— 
Go chain the winds, roll back the torrent's tide ; 
Why waxes pale thy cheek of bloated pride ? 

Thou art supreme; no incense-censers swing 

O’er the high altars; men no longer cling 
To the old faith in which their fathers died. 

Hail, age of Reason, from thy lips supp lied— 

Oh! Pro; phet of weak eye, and waxen wing, 

What if i. old Re ligion France is dead ? 

She has her Gospel by Jean Jacques Rousseau, 

Wherein ‘tis writ the many must be fed, 

And all usurping landmarks levell’d low. 
Are we not equal ?—have these words been said 
To mock the poor, to aggravate their woe ? 


Vv. 


THE REIGN OF 





rERROR, 


Death, ’tis thy banquet! Lo! an infant cries— 













At one stroke orphaned—* While your bare arms reek 


In its warm blood, shout Vive la Republique! 
So will your hearts grow strong, and fraternise.” 
Thus howls the wolf Marat. A victim dies 

At Tinville’s every nod, ’till hands grow weak 

Of countless butchers, and the vulture’s beak 
Nauseates the carrion every day sunie Ss. 

Is this the liberty, the golde nage 

Ye prophesied, blind leaders of the blind ? 
Ye raised the tempest, can ye now assuage 

Its foree—yourselves the sport of every wind ? 
Ye lit the burning, and must quench its rage 

In your heart’s blood, and that of half mankind, 


VI. 
THE EMPIRE. 


Fell monster, breathing flame and pestilence— 

Feeding on carnage, rapine, lust, and woe! 
Whither he willeth? Does the stale hm tence 
Of service in thy cause beguile all sense 

Of bondage to a lord ? Nap oleon !—lo! 

An earthquake rocks the nations to and fro 
Where’er thou treadest. All the sum immens« 

Of glorious deeds achieved by heroes past, 
Compared with thine are littleness; and thou, 

Weighed with a just man, dust before the b! 
Poisoner at Jaffa—D’Enghien’s murderer !—now 

Time, the avenger, doth with these contrast 
Thy stars, and brands her sentence on thy brow. 


VII. 
THE RESTORATION. 
Thy glory is departed—mourn, oh! Queen 
Of trampled nations—retribution jus st! 
Thy vassal kings their galling chains have burst, 


And ride along thy streets with thre: atening mien 
Who's he that wins faint cheers, marshall’d be swe n 


Who's this bestrides thec, tames thee, makes thee ¥ 


0 
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The chivalry of strangers? Cold mistrust 
Chills warmer thoughts; and where a brother’s dust 
Was raked from burial—chill must Ais have been. 
What's to be done? Restore the Church’s rites, 
That decency of form at least be there : 
Old friends, your much-loved Royalty re quites 
Long services with hopes that melt in air. 
Give Orleans his own—to the dog that bites, 
A sop; and Atheists their oath must swear. 


VItt. 


ORLEANS’ DYNASTY. 


Health to sage Orleans, our patriot King !— 
Guard of our charter, citizen elect! 
The rock on which the elder branch was wreck’'d, 

Was right upheld by strangers ?—hateful thing. 

But we with merry peals thy welcome ring ; 

And with the tricolor of freedom deck’d, 

For thee a constitutional throne erect, 

The age, and man’s advancement, answering— 
What thinks sage Orleans? ‘A beggar’s dole 
‘They offer; but a golden key unlocks 
The patriot’s scruples, and fair words cajole.” 

But take good hee d—be vigi aes old Fox, 

The Spanish match unmasked thy inmost soul— 

Thy credit’s sinking, like the railway stocks. 
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VHE PRESIDENCY. 


Not sick of glory vet, achieved by wrong !— 


Not disenchanted of the pote nt spell 

That haunts thy dream Still would’st thou overswell 
Thy bounds, o’erleap the Rhine, and drown the song 
Of vineyards with thy cannon. Memories throng 

From Austerlitz, and Jena, and the Hell 

Of many a conflict—how else, canst thou tell, 
Are young Napoleon's claims on France so strong ? 

Unhappy ve d! that heavest, still to heave © 

With fresh convulsions. Ills could scarce be worse 

Than thou hast known; yet whate’er Fate may weave 
Into thy Future, ‘tis thyself dost nurse _ 

The demons on thy bosom, that bereave 
Thy Present of all hope, and bind thee with a curse! 
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PRIVATE THEATRICALS—MOORE—MISS O'’NEILL—CHIEF JUSTICE BUSHE. 
A CHAPTER FROM “ THE DOMESTIC HISTORY OF IRELAND.” 
Tue age of private theatricals in Ire- gar’s Opera, played by the following 


land was contemporaneous with that cast :— 
expansive development of our society 


: - Macheath, ° . Captain Morris. 
which took place between the period Peachum, +. Lord Charlemont. 

mK O.) T . 2 — Lockit, ° . Rev. Dean Marlay. 
of 1750 and 1782. The consequences Filch, a ee 
of the civil wars began to pass away ; Polly, . «Miss Martin, 


property became se ttled, and the state Lucy, » + Lady L, Conolly, 

} } l Mrs, Peachum, ° Countess of Kildare. 
was strong, t 10ugnh ministe rs ane vic Ce Mrs, Slammickin, . Viscount Powerscourt, 
roys were weak or baflled. Lord Char- Fanny Diver, : Miss Vesey. 


lemont gave a decided impulse to the Coaxer, to Miss Adderley. 
arts of civilisation, and the Ivish aristo- 
cracy, under his auspices, became an 
esthetical body. The drama was cul- 
tivated with great success, and the 
elegant diversion of private theatricals 
became a fashionable amusement. * 
Irish private theatricals were com- 


It was a trait of the manners of the 
time, that Dean Marlay (afterwards 
Bishop of Waterford) should have 
furnished the prologue—a very spicy 
composition. 


* Our play to night want's novelty, ‘tis true; 


menced in 1759, at Lurgan, the That to atone, our actors all are new— 
seat of the Right Honourable William And sure our stage, than any stage is droller, 

" Lords act the rogue, and Ladies play the stroller!" 
Brownlow. Amongst the company 


was Kane O'Hara, who wrote Midus 
for representation at the little theatre 
ma . “1 

there. Inl (60, Mr. ¢ onolly followed “ But when this busy mimic scene is o’er, 
the example of Mr. Brownlow, and All shall receive the worth they had before ; 

h ; ant “ a Lockit himself his knavery shall resign, 
got up theatricals at Castletown, to And lose the gaoler in the dull divine!” 
which the celebrated Hussey Burgh 


contributed an epilogue. t 3 In 1774, in Kilkenny county, plays 
In 1761, the princely mansion of were got up at Knocktop her, Farmley 


Carton was opened for private thea- — and Kilfane, the scats of Sir Her- 
tricals. Lord Charlemont, Lady Louisa — cules Langrishe, Henry Flood, and G. 
Conolly (aunt to Sir Charles Napier PP. Bushe. One of the members of 


The reverend wit concluded with— 


of Scinde), and several other fashion- this company was Henry Grattan, who 
ables, took part inthem. Dean Mar- was connected by marriage with the 
lay, uncle to Henry Grattan, spoke a Bushe family ; and the company pass- 
prologue on that occasion. The per- ed from one mansion to another, for 
formances commenced with the Beg- the purpose of enjoying the recreation 


* See “ The Private Theatre of Kilkenny, with Introductory Observations on other Private 
Theatres in Ireland before it was opened.” The introduction, written by the late Mr. James 
Corry, occupies eleven pages, and alludes to the houses where private theatricals were first 
performed in Ireland. This work is excessively scarce, fifty copies only having been 
printed. It is a quarto volume (pp. 134), and for many of the facts of this chapter we are 
indebted to its authentic pages. We have added, however, a variety of curious matter derived 
from original sources, and communicated to us by several persons connected with the private 
theatres of Kilkenny. 

¢t There is a curious circumstance connected with the fame of Hussey Burgh. On one 
occasion he was speaking in the House of Commons, and, in the row of the gallery allotted 
to the students of Trinity College, was a young man of great talents, who had then resolved 
to study for a Fellowship, and confine his ambition to academica’ preferment. But the 
effect of Burgh upon his audience dazzled the young student, and awoke in him the desire to 
excel in that particular line of exertion in which Burgh was so successful. That student 
was the present Lord Plunket, who attributes his first predilection for public speaking to the 
effect produced on him by the eloquence of Hussey Burgh. 
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of their histrionic pursuits; and there 
young Grattan played Macdu? to 
Flood’s Macbeth, experiencing “a 
practical foretaste of their own future 
rivalry, belli propinqua rudimenta.” 

The Kilkenny private theatricais 
were eventually destined, under the 
auspices of the late Richard Power, 
to cast into shade all the other private 
theatrical companies that have ever 
been formed in England or Ireland. 
But we are not to confound together 
the Kilkenny theatricals of 1774, in 
which Flood and Grattan figured, with 
the still more brilliant representations 
of a later period, on which we shall 
(lwell presently. 

What a pity it is that we have no 
adequate lives of the famous Irishmen 
of the last century! With one solitary 
exception, the great Irishmen of the 
last age have had neither sons worthy 
to sustain their names, nor found bio- 
graphers fit to record their lives 
Grattan and Flood have, like Plunket 
and Bushe, found no successors in their 
race. One great Irishman has, how- 
ever, transmitted his talent with his 
blood, and, in ** Curran’s Life of Cur- 
ran,” the critical reader recognises a 
biographer on a level with the subject 
which he treats, and a son worthy of his 
famous father. It is the only brilliant 
Trish work we have upon the most 
stirring age of Ireland; and its lite- 
rary execution confers honour on its 
author. The opening passage of the 


second volume, in which the conduct of 


the United Irishmen is described, may 
be cited as a masterpiece of composi- 
tion. ‘There are several instances in 
its pages of that curiosa felicitas which 
marks an original writer, as where, in 
describing the conduct of the United 
Irishmen, in rigidly abstaining from 
intoxicating drinks, the author speaks 
of their impassioned sobriety.’* 
Flood and Grattan have found in 
members of their own families their 
biographers who (with every wish to 
be of service, it is presumed) have far 
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from succeeded in treating their illus- 
trious relatives as they deserved. In 
the case of Grattan there is, however, 
less need of regret, as the materials in 
his biography have been published in 
five large volumes, containing a vast 
deal of most curious and original 
matter of the greatest importance to 
any future historian of Ireland. But 
in the case of Flood, the contribution 
of his family has been most scanty ; 
and the world has a right to ask for 
further original information about a 
man who exercised, for twenty years, 
prodigious influence upon the public 
of this country. It is only by tradi- 
tional accounts we can estimate the 
influence of his oratory, which, accord- 
ing to a consummate judge—himself 
an illustrious orator—was of a first- 
rate order. Lord Plunket repeatedly 
heard Flood speak in debate, and 
always has described his powers as 
being of the highest kind, more es- 
pecially in reply, when, according to 
Lord Plunket's testimony, he was pe- 
culiarly powerful. On one occasion, 
a few years since, in a select company, 
Lord Plunket greatly raised the 
curiosity of his hearers ‘by saying that 
one of Flood’s replies to an opponent 
made so great an impression on his 
(Lord Plunket’s) mind, that he ac- 
tually had it by heart. It appeared 
that, on one occasion, Flood made amost 
elaborate statement on an important 
question, and some humdrum member 
attempted to reply to him in the fol- 
lowing fashion :—** I have never tried, 
Mr. Speaker, to deceive this house by 
an artful eloquence; I have never 
tried, sir, to dazzle honourable mem- 
bers by specious and ae oratory ; 
l have never tried, sir, by “flights ‘of 
fancy, or by display of glittering lan- 
guage, to seduce the mind of the 
house ; I have never tried ——” 

“ Try!” said Flood, sarcastically: 
and in that monosyllable prostrated 
the debater who had so flippantly 
attacked him.t 


* The well-known and inimitable portrait of O'Connell, in “ Sketches of the Irish Bar,” 
where the artist depicts the agitator’s daily life with a graphic fidelity never surpassed, 
has, in literary circles, been always attributed to the pen of Mr. Curran. 

t+ Apropos to Flood and his biography, we may remark, that there is in the King’s Inns 
Library a volume which professes to contain speeches of Flood, as “ corrected by himself”— 


these latter words being written on the title page of the speeches. The volume is to be found 


amongst a collection of pamphlets—Division N., 


Shelf 5, No. 4. It has lain there for years 


untouched, until our attention was directed to it by a very learned solicitor. It is too bad 


that all the curious and interesting works of this library are not properly indexed. 
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In 1776, at Marlay, the seat of the 
La Touche family, Grattan acted in 
the Mask of Comus, in company with 
Hussey Burgh, Gervase Bushe, and 
seventeen (!) La Touches. ‘The epi- 
logue, spoken by Miss La Touche, 
afterwards Countess of Lanesborough 
(so celebrated for her beauty), was 
written by Grattan, and exhibits more 
social liveliness than might have been 
expected from the tone of his mind. It 
contains some very nervous couplets :— 


“ But why choose Comus ?—Comus won't go 
down ; 

Milton, good creature! never knew the town. 

Better a sentimental comedy, 

That leads the soul unconsciously astray — 

When about good fierce rakes are always 
canting, 

And fond frail women so divinely ranting ; 

And sweet, sad dialogue, with feeling nice, 

Gives flavour and variety to vice!” 


In 1785, at Shane’s Castle, in An- 
trim, similar festivities were got up 


on a grand scale by the Right Hon. 
John O'Neill. The first play was 
Cymbeline, and the part of the second 
lord was acted by Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, who was then little conscious 
of the dark drama of reality in which, 
after a few brief years, he was to play 
a leading tragic part! Several mem 
bers of the O'Neill and Corry families 
took part in the business of the stage ; 
amonyst others, Isaac Corry, after- 
wards Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In the spring of 1786, the Countess 
of Ely commenced a series of perform- 
ances in her house at Ely-place. 
The upper part of the house was 
selected for these entertainments, 
from which, no doubt, as from other 
and better claims to the title, it was 
called the Attic Theatre’! Soon after 
the commencement of those plays, the 
Shane’s Castle association got up a 
beautiful private theatre in Dublin, in 
a place called Shaw’s-court, now the 
site of the Commercial Buildings in 
Dame-street. Several of the pertorm- 
ers were leading members of the 
House of Commons:—Isaac Corry, 
Charles Powell Leslie, Lord Henry 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Cromwell Price, Mr. 
Charles O'Neill, &c., &c. At their 
first performance the Duke and 
Duchess of Rutland, who were then at 
the head of the Irish Viceregal Court, 
were present. 

At the close of 1787, the Earl and 
Countess of Grandison indulged their 
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friends with some private plays at 
Dromanna, in the County of Water- 
ford. The first of them took place on 
Friday, 14th December, of that year, 
and Prince William Henry (afterwards 
William IV.) was present. 

** Early on the day of the perform- 
ances,” say the Dublin journals, ‘‘ he 
arrived from Curraghmore, the seat 
of the Earl of Tyrone, and spent the 
whole of the day with Lord Grandi- 
son. On entering the theatre at 
Dromanna, the royal visitor was re- 
ceived by the audience standing, the 
orchestra playing ‘ God save the King.’ 
At the close of the play ‘ Rule Britan. 
nia’ was sung by all the company. 
The performance was The Provoked 
Husband, the cast having been as 
follows :— 

DROMANNA THEATRE, 
Monday Evening, December 17, 1787. 


Earl of Grandison, 
Mr. Trevor Ashe. 


Lord Townly, 
Sir Francis Wronghead, 





Mr. Manly, ° . Mr. Westenra. 
Squire Richard, . ° Mr. Edw. LU. Pery. 
Count Barret, Mr. Liatton, 


Poundage, . . ° Mr. G. Ogle. 
John Moody, Sir John Cruden, 
Laly Townly, . Mies Smith. 


Laly Grace, . ° Misa Musgrave, 
Lady Wronghead, . Mra, Alcock. 
Miss Jenny, e . Miss Keely, 
Mprtilla, ° Mrs. Nagle. 
Trusty, ° ° ° Mrs. Musgrave, 


In 1793, the little theatre in Fish- 
amble-street was taken by a company 
of noblemen and gentlemen, who acted 
plays for two years there, and attracted 
all the rank and fashion of the country. 
And in 1795 French plays were per- 
formed at Roebuck Castle, the seat of 
Lord ‘Trimleston; amongst others, 
the Metromanie, a comedy by Piron, 
in which his lordship, Mr. Barnewall, 
and the Compte M‘Carthy supported 
the principal characters. 

We now come to the famous private 
theatricals of Kilkenny, which com- 
menced in 1802, and terminated in 
1819, and in which the chief perform- 
ers were—Mr. Richard Power, of 
Kilfane, Mr. James Corry, Mr. 
Crampton, Sir Wrixon Becher, Thos. 
Moore, the poet, Mr. Lister, Mr. 
Rothe; several professional ladies— 
Miss Kelly, Miss Smith (Mrs. Bartley), 
Miss Walstein, Miss Stephens, and last 
but greatest of all—the famous and 
fascinating Miss O'Neill, now Lady 
Wrixon Becher. 

From an early period the society of 
Kilkenny was distinguished for its po- 
lite accomplishments, owing to the 
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residence of the Lords Ormonde in 
their venerable castle, A sort of pro- 
vincial court was kept up at the castle, 
and the noble house of Butler pro- 
duced considerable social effect by its 
brilliant style of living. The Floods, 
the Langrishes, the Bushes, the Agars, 
maintained in the last century most 
liberal and refined hospitality; and 
the standard of manners was far higher 
in Kilkenny than in any county in 
Ireland. In that circle was to be 
found the real Irish gentleman, exem- 
plifying the best and brightest features 
of the national character. It was no 
wonder that, in such circles, the Kil- 
kenny theatre should have been kept 
up with so much spirit. 

The season at Kilkenny used to last 
for six weeks in winter, and there was 
besides a short season in summer, con- 
sisting of one week devoted to the 
theatre, and the next to general amuse- 
ments— hunting, racing, and balls. 
The gentlemen amateurs of the com- 
pany subscribed amongst themselves, 
and they gave large salaries to the best 
London and Dublin actresses for three 
wecks at a time. There was no gal- 
lery to the theatre, and the price was 
the same to pit and boxes—six shil- 
lings and eleven pence for each ticket. 
The proceeds were given to charity, 
and large sums were realised, as com- 
pany used to come from distant places, 
and reside at Kilkenny during the 
season for the sake of society and 
amusement, 

To enumerate all the actors at the 
Kilkenny theatre, from 1802 to 1819, 
would be prolix; but it may interest 
the reader to learn the names of the 
company as it stood at three different 
seasons, viz. :— 1802, 1809, and 
1819:— 


FIRST SEASON—1802, 


Commenced the 2nd, and ended the Gthof February. 


THE COMPANY: 


Mr. R. Power. Mr. Neville. 

Mr. Rothe. Colonel Maxwell. 
Mr. Tighe. Mr. A. Helsham. 
Mr. Crampton. Master Helsham. 
Mr. Bushe. Officers of Garrison. 


Miss Rouviere. 
Miss Webb. 


Mrs. Kiug. 


The orchestra principally filled by 
gentlemen of the town and neighbour- 
hood, 
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NINTH SEASON—1809. 
Commenced the 4nd, and ended the 21st of Octuder, 


THE COMPANY: 


Mr. R. Power. Mr. H. M. Murn. 
Mr. Rothe. Mr. H. A. Bushe. 
Mr. Langrishe. Mr. Robert Bushe. 
Mr. Becher. Mr. Palliser. 

Mr. Crampton Mr. C. Waller. 
Mr. Moore. Mr. Bryan. 

Mr. Corry. Mr. O'Reilly. 
Mr. Gore. Mr. Duffy. 

Mr. Dalton. Mr. Fitzmorris. 
Mr. Waller. Mr. Tatlow. 

Mr. Archbold. Mr. Donovan. 


Mr. P. Fitzgerald. Mr. M‘Grath. 
Master Langrishe, . 
Miss Walstein. Miss Dyke. 
Miss Locke. Miss E. Dyke. 
Miss Hitchcock. Miss A. Dyke. 
Miss Cooke. 


The orchestra principally filled from 
that of Theatre Royal, Dublin: leader, 
Mr. T. Cooke. 


LAST SEASON—1819. 
Commenced the 11th, and ended the 28th of October* 
THE COMPANY: 


Mr. R. Power. Lord Hawarden. 


Mr. Rothe. Lord James Stuart. 
Mr. Becher. Sir J. C. Coghill. 
Mr. Corry. Mr. J. Power. 

Lord Monck. Mr. G. Hill. 

Mr. R. Langrishe, Mr. Hare. 

Mr. R. Rothe. Mr. Dixon. 


Mr. J. Power, jun. Mr. Smyly. 
Mr. R. Power, jun. Mr. Anderson. 


Mr. G. Power. Mr. E. Helsham. 
Mr. H. A. Bushe. Mr. R. Helsham. 
Mr. C. Bushe. Mr. H. Helsham. 
Mr. T. Bushe. Mr. T. Hill. 

Mr. A. Bushe, Mr. Shee. 

Mr. Annesley, Mr. M. Shee. 
Mr. Holmes, Mr. Bookey. 

Mr. Gyles. Mr. Fleming. 


Mr. M‘Caskey. Mr. Marshall. 
Masters Dalton and Brenan. 
Miss O'Neil. 
Miss Walstein. 
Miss Kelly. 


Miss Roche. 

Miss Curtis. 

Miss Eyreby. 
Miss Johnston. 


At the season of 1803, the theatre 
was opened with a prologue written 
by Mr. Tighe, the author of the “ Sta- 
tistical Survey of the County.” This 
prologue was extremely clever, and, 
like most of the literary contributions 
of the gifted Kilkenny company, 
breathed an honourable spirit of grace- 
ful “nationality” of a true stamp, as 
distinguished from the pinchbeck arti- 
cle circulated, to the pest of society, 
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by demoralising demagogues. 
concluding lines were— 


“The stage and country share an equal fate, 
Corrupt the taste, and you subvert the state, 
To say that kings and ministers are fools, 
All senates hirelings, and all soldiers tools, 
Is but to vandalise the human race, 

And raise up Anarchy in Wisdom’s place. 


“To us, by Heaven, are better prospects shown, 
Virtue, we know, can live upon a throne; 
And here, we know; but not to praise our 

frichds, 
With this short prayer, at once our sermon 
ends. 


“Ne’er may the land feel bigotry or fetters, 
That to a Swift and Congreve first gave 
letters ; 
And where a Berkeley first began to reason, 
May wit and taste be never out of season !” 


The social amusements were kept 
up with great spirit at Kilkenny during 
the theatrical season. Balls, and parties 
of all kinds, were given on a splendid 
scale. The Kilfane fox-hounds (then 
the best in Ireland) supplied sport for 
the gentlemen; and fetes champétres, 
and evening societies, promoted the 
amusements in which both sexes could 
mingle with equal pleasure. At Castle- 
comer, the Countess of Ormonde used 
to give dejeuners on a great scale, and 
after breakfast the company prome- 
naded through the beautiful grounds, 
and gardens with conservatories; and 
Watteau might have found his favour- 
ite subjects, as Lady Ormonde’s 
guests sauntered by the banks of the 
pretty lakes, under the shades of richest 
foliage. After spending the morning 
wi alking about, the company would be 
summoned to the lawn, where a cold 
collation offered refreshment, and then 
they would drive off in different direc- 
tions, to conclude the day with private 
dinne r-parties, and reunions tor the 
evening. 

Kilkenny, during the theatrical sea- 
son, was thronged with a vast assem- 
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blage of rank and consequence, and 
lodgings were most difficult to be ob- 


tained. Grattan was one of the ear- 
liest visiters to witness the per- 
formances, along with the Earl of 


Belmore (the head of the house of 
Corry), and the Bishop of Meath. 
The streets of the city were thronged 
with chariots and horses, and parties of 
ladies, riding single, gave a most agree- 
able effect to the aspect of the town. 
Assembling from all parts of Ireland, 
there was great anxiety amongst the 
gentry to be acquainted with eac +h other, 
and, curiosity was always strained to 
learn the names and histories of all 
the remarkable and interesting charac- 
ters that were assembled toge ‘ther. To 
the most celebrated guests public din- 
ners were accorded, and the arts, 
literature, and their various professors, 
were toasted by companies composed 
of persons whose society was an 
honour. Miss Edgewor th specially 
went to Kilkenny in the season 1810, 
and in a private letter gives a graphic 
record of the effect left upon her mind 
by the talents of the gentlemen she 
saw perform. At the Castle of Kil- 
kenny, the head of the illustrious But- 
lers maintained Irish state in splendour, 
and during the season, a grand ball 
and supper was a great attraction to 
the fashionables. The long gallery was 
illuminated; the pictures on its walls, 
representing the Butlers of other days 
—the masterpieces of various schools ‘of 
art—the long line of brilliant lustres— 
the tables along the walls, covered with 
plate and ornaments—the groups of 
beautiful women promenading with 
their nodding feathers—made a sight 
that, once seen, did not soon pass from 
the beholder’s memory. 

While Mr. John Wilson Croker was 
a member of the Kilkenny company 
(circa 1805), he wrote the following 
spirited verses, which have been printed 
in the ‘‘ Private Theatre of Kilkenny :” 


CASTLE, 


“ Arse intacta manet, semperq, intacta manebit.” 


WRITTEN, ON A VISIT TO KILKENNY, 


THERE, IN OCTOBER, 1805, 


DURING THE 


BY JOHN WILSON CROKER, ESQ, 


PERIOD OF THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES 


High on the shelving banks of Nore, 
There stands, the pride of days of ‘yore, 
And seat of heroes now no more, 


A Castle. 
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Witness of every feudal scene, 
Without, of battle’s thundering din, 
Of feast, and revelry within 
The Castle. 


Here ducal Ormonde held his seat, 
And court and senates fill’d his gate, 
And dignified with regal state 


His Castle. 


His heart, as his domain, was wide, 
With Nore’s, its generous current vied, 
And rivall’d in heroic pride 

His Castle. 


Ilis foemen trembled at his sword, 
Him monarchs wooed, and friends adored, 
And triumphed in its princely lord, 

The Castle. 


These days are gone—the hero lies 
In death—new generations rise, 
Who view with reverential eyes 


His Castle. 


Yet weep not o’er the mouldering clay, 
And olden time—a brighter day 
Now gilds with renovated ray 


The Castle. 


Our calmer prospect shines more fair, 
Another OrmonDE now is there, 
Of all his grandsire’s virtues heir, 

And Castle. 


New ages different manners claim, 
But the high soul is still the same, 
Nor severs Ormonde’s lineal fame 
And Castle. 


No wider heart nor stabler mind, 
‘Though temper’d—polish’d—and refin’d, 
K’er in its sacred walls enshrined, 


The Castle. 


Joy to you, Ormonpg, health and peace, 

Joy to the young and gentle Grace, 

Beneath whose favouring smile you place 
Your Castle. 


A purer lustre adorns its walls, 

A softer voice to pleasure calls, 

And gently glides, through all its halls, 

The Castle. 

Sweet was the clarion in the fray * 

Of heroes—sweet the martial lay 

That cheer’d at the decline of day, 
Their Castle. 


But sweeter still the lyre and song 

That to our temper’d time belong, 

And soothe the jovial crowd who throng 
The Castle. 
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Here youth and beauty tread the maze, 






Here age oblivious loves to gaze, 
While gleams afar with festive blaze, 





Joy to you, OrmonDE, many a sun 
Has circl’d—many a feat been done— 


The Castle. 


Since first your valiant grandsires won 














Long, Ormonpg, be its glories thine! 
And never may that morning shine, 
That’s dcom’d to see y 


And while its time-stain’d towers remain, 


Their Castle. 


your sons re sign 


Their Castle. 


Let no rude hand disturb their reign, 
Nor with one tasteless touch profane 





To prevent the company breaking 
into coteries, large public balls, at the 
different hotels, were given, and also 
at the public assemb ly- rooms. Even 
charity sermons became fashionable 
under the influence of the company 
assembled at Kilkenny. Thus, in 
1817, when the Bishop of Ossory 
preached for the Fever Hospital of 
Kilkenny, the collectors were, the 
Countess of Ormonde, assisted by 
Lord Monck; the Countess of Kil- 
kenny, by Lord Valentia; the Hon. 
Mrs. Fowler, by Richard Power of 
Kilfane; and Mrs. John Power, by 
the Solicitor-General (C. K. Bushe). 
The gentlemen of the theatre always 
attended the charity sermons. 

The three leading comic performers 
of the company were Messrs. Corry, 
Lister, and Crampton, who played the 
leading parts of standard comedy with 
uncommon humour and vivacity. In 
fact, only in Ireland could such come- 
dians have been found. Mr, Cramp- 
ton (the elder brother of that orna- 
ment of the Irish faculty, the Sur- 
geon-general) was more particularly 
eminent in Irish parts. He acted the 
Irish gentleman of comedy (as drawn 
by Sheridan and Cumberland) upon 
the stage, just as well as his brother 


Sir Philip acts the Ivish gentleman of 


polished society off the stage; and 
saying that, saves further deseription 
of his powers. He was supposed to 
be the best Sir Lucius O’Trigger ever 
seen; and some parts of his impersona- 
tion show the originality of his concep- 
tions. For instance, he said in the last 
scene, “Mr. Acres, I believe you are 
little better than @ coward”—not with 





Your Castle. 








the usual kind of vulgar bravado, but 
rather with surprise at having found 
out in another, very slowly, after re- 
peated proofs, a quality for which he 
had no corresponding feeling, either 
from nature or habit. His M: ajor 
O'Flaherty, in Cumberland’s West 
Indian, was also a first-rate performance. 
Mr. James Corry was a member of 
distinguished family which, the 
reader has already seen, took part in 
Trish theatricals from the earliest 
period, and a very stirring one in the 
political drama of that grand theatre 
for faree and tragedy—the Irish House 
of Commons. He was a gentleman of 
extraordinary social qualities » and was 
disting cuished by his humorous viva- 
city, ‘blended with a most engaging 
and winning address. Of most of the 
leading persons of that joyous time, he 
was the intimate friend; and his picture 
may often be found carefully preserved 
amongst the relics in various of our 
best Irish houses. There was a pecu- 
liar grace of m: uner, and communica. 
tive cheerfulness in his bearing, that 
always made his society most attractive 
and welcome. 

Mr. Corry filled the situation of 
Secretary to the Board of Ways and 
Means in the Irish House of Com- 
mons, and was afterwards Secretary to 
the Excise Board. He was uncle to 
Peter Connellan, Esq., of Coolmore, 
D.L., in the county of Kilkenny, and 
to Corry C onnellan, E Sey who has 
filled the arduous oflice of Private 
Secret ry to the late Earl otf Besbo- 
rough, and also to his Excellency the 
Earl of Clarendon, during the noble 
Earl's eventful Viceroy: alty. Most of 
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the members of the Kilkenny company 
were connected by ties of kindred— 
the Bushes, Powers, Langrishes, Con- 
nellans, Corrys, Rothes, &e. &e., being 
interlaced by marriages. 

Thomas Moore, the poet, had few 
friends whom he loved more than Mr 
Corry, and he has left upon record an 
exquisite proof of his friendship in the 
following lines, which are very attect- 
ing to read at the present time. 

On one occasion, Moore and Corry 
were ordered by medical advice to 
drink port wine while they were so- 
journing for their health at Brighton. 
The idem velle atque idem nolle was 
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perfectly applicable to their friend- 
ship, and they detested port wine 
with perfect antipathy. However, 
they were under advice which required 
obedience. Moore got the port wine 
from his wine-merchant, Ewart ; but 
in travelling from London it had been 
shaken about so much, and was so 
muddy, that it required a strainer. 
Mr. Corry bought a very handsome 
wine-strainer, prettily ornamented with 
Sacchanalian emblems, and presented 
it, with a friendly inscription, to Moore, 
who wrote in reply the following lines, 
never, we believe, before printed :— 


TO JAMES CORRY, ESQ.; 


ON HIS MAKING ME A PRFSENT OF A WINE-STRAINER. 


This life, dear Corry, who can doubt, 
Resembles much friend Ewart’s* wine— 
When first the rosy drops come out, 
How beautiful, how clear they shine! 
And thus, a while they keep their tint, 
So free from even a shade with some, 
That they would smile, did you but hint, 
That darker drops would ever come. 


But soon the ruby tide runs short, 

Each moment makes the sad truth plainer— 
Till life, like old and crusty port, 

When near its close, requires a strainer. 


This friendship can alone confer, 

Alone can teach the drops to pass— 
If not as bright as once they were, 

At least unclouded thro’ the glass, 
Nor, Corry, could a boon be mine, 


Of which my heart were fonder, vainer, 
Than thus, if life grew like old wine, 
To have thy friendship for its strainer ! 


Brighton, June, 1825, 


Mr. Corry was, in 1812, of all the 
company, the most familiar with stage 
manner, and the most natural in his 
by-play. He trod and moved about, 
made his exits and entrances, with all 
the coolness of a veteran actor. Ilis 
fine large eyes, and a prominent nose, 
made his serious countenance impos- 
ing, and added to the effect of his 
archness in comic parts. To the last 
he remained the most even actor of 
the company, and never failed in any 
part he essayed. 

How many associations rise to the 


Tuomas Moore. 


mind at the name of Moore! The 
brilliant wit—the elegant scholar—the 
most charming poet of sentiment our 
literature possesses! His vivacity and 
versatility were quite as remarkable as 
his fancy and command of melody. 
At the time he took an active part in 
the Kilkenny theatricals, he was in the 
very height of his social powers, 
though not of his literary fame ; and 
probably those only who knew Moore, 
as he appeared in the Kilkenny 
company, are qualified to judge of 
the full extent of his social powers, 


* Ewart was the name of his wine-merchant. 
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Tie has been admitted, by rare judges 
of personal merit, to have been, with 
the single exception of the late C hief 
Justice Bushe, the most attractive of 
companions, An attempt has in some 
quarters, we have heard, been made 
to represent Moore as_ sacrificing 
to society talents meant for graver 
pursuits “than convivial enjoyments ; 
and it has been insinuated that he 
wanted that manly sternness of cha- 
racter, without which there can be no 
personal dignity or politic ‘al consis~ 
tency. The facts of Moore's life 
overthrow, of themselves, such insinu- 
ations. It would be difficult, indeed, 
to point to any literary character who 
has, during ‘the vicissitudes of an 
eventfal age, more honourably and 
steadfastly adhered to the same stand- 
ard of opinion —qualis ab incepto. 
His honourable conduct, when com- 
pelled to pay several thousand pounds 
incurred by ‘the error of his de ‘puty at 
Bermuda (for whose acts he was 
legally responsible), exhibits the man- 
liness of his nature. He determined, 
by honest labour, to pay off the vast 
demand upon him, even though it 
made him a beggar! Several of the 
WwW hig party came forward and offered, 
in a manner most creditable to them, 
to effect a subscription for the purpose 
of paying off the poet’s debt. Fore- 
most amongst them was a delicate 
young nobleman, with sunken cheek, 
and intellectual aspect, who, while 
travelling for his health on the Conti- 
nent, had met Moore, with whom he 
journeyed for a considerable time, and 
from whom he parted with an intense 
admiration of the poet's genius and 
manly character. That young noble- 
man—then far from being’ arich man— 
headed the list with eleven hundred 
pounds. The fact deserves to be re- 
corded to the honour of that young 
nobleman, who, by slow and sure de- 
grees, has risen to be Prime Minister 
of England—Lord John Russell ! 

Of the fact of Moore’s steadfastly 
refusing to accept the subscription 
offered to be raised for him by his 
aristocratic Whig friends, there can 
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be no doubt whatever ; and the matter is 
more creditable to him, when the fact 
is remembered that it was not he him- 
self who committed the error by which 
he was rendered liable to the judgment 
given against him. He might also 
have sheltered himself under the ex- 
ample of Charles James Fox, who 
consented to accept a provision made 
for him by the leaders of his party.* 

But Moore detested all clee mosynary 
aid. He speaks in one of his most 
vigorous poems with contempt of that 
class of “ patriots” (to what vile uses 
can language be profaned !)— 


* Who hawk their country’s wrongs as beggars do 
their sores.”’ 


While sojourning at Paris upon that 
occasion, Moore received a very re- 
markable offer. Barnes, the editor 
of the Times, became severely ill, and 
was obliged to recruit his health by a 
year’s rest, and the editorship of the 
Times was actually offered to Moore, 
who, in telling the story to a brilliant 
living Irishman, said, ‘‘ I had great 
difficulty in refusing. The offer was 
so t anpting—to be the Times for a 
twelvemonth !” The offering him the 
editorship of ‘* the daily miracle” (as 
Mr. Justice Talfourd called it) might, 
however, have been only a ruse de 


guerre of his aristocratic and political 


friends to bring him back to London, 
where, for a variety of reasons, social 
and political, his company was then 
very desirable, 

‘There is a very interesting cireum- 
stance connected with the birth of 
Moore which deserves record. The 
fact of the birth, as every one knows, 
took place at Aungier- street, and its 
occasion was at a ‘moment singule arly 
appropriate for the lyric poet being 
ushered into the world. Jerry Keller, 
the wit and humourist, rented apart- 
ments in the house of Moore’s brother 
in Aungier-street, and had a dinner- 
party on the very day of the poet’s 
birth. Just as the guests were assem- 
bled, and the dinner on the table, it 
was announced to them that Mrs, 
Moore’s accouchement had taken place, 


* “ After recovering his fortune at the gaming-table, he was once more stripped of his 


winnings, and left without a shilling. 
effectually to relieve him. 


His political friends saw his distress, and resolved 
By a general subscription (in which the Portland Whigs joined) 


they purchs used him a life-annuity of three thousand pounds per annum, so settled that it 
should not be possible for him to squander it by gaming.” — Vide the careful notes to Heron’s 


Edition of Junius, vol. ii, page 257. 
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and that she was in a precarious state, 
the physicians particularly enjoining 
that no noise should be made in the 
house—a difficult matter, when Keller, 
Lysaght, and other convivial spirits 
were assembled. What was to be 
done? One of the company, who 
lodged near him, solved the difliculty 
by proposing that the feast t should be 
adjourned to his house close by, and 
that the viands and wine should be 
transferred thither. ‘Av !” cried 
Jerry Keller, “be it ai us ad- 
journ pro renata.” ‘Thus, inthe hour 
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of feasting, just as Keller dropped one 
of his best witticisms, was Moore’s 
birth registered by a classic pun. 

In the season of 1809, Moore was 
the delight of the Kilkenny audience. 
The vivacity and naivete of his man- 
ner, the ease and archness of his hu- 
mour, and the natural sweetness of his 
voice, charmed every one. 

He contributed two prologues to 
the plays at Kilkenny ; and in the first 
of them alludes to the re ath of Lyster, 
who died early, and was oni 
lamented by all his friends.* 


EXTRACT FROM A PROLOGUE WRITTEN AND SPOKEN BY THOMAS MOORE AT OPENING OF 


SEASON, 


* * * 


1809. 


* * < 


Yet even here the fiction rules the hour, 

‘There are some genuine smiles beyond her power: 
Pure brilliants, born within the bosom’s mine, 

‘That round this ring of friendship love to shine. 
And there are tears, too—tears which Memory sheds, 
K’en o'er the feast which mimic Fancy spreads, 
When her heart misses one lamented guest, 

Whose eye so long threw light o’er all the rest ; 

Ah! there, indeed, the Muse forgets her task, 

And blushing, weeps behind ‘Thalia’s mask. 


Forgive this gloom—forgive this joyless strain, 


Too dull to welcome Pleasure’s smiling train ; 


But meeting thus, our hearts will part the lighter, 
A mist at dawn but makes the setting brighte I". 
Gay Epilogue will shine where Prologue fails, 

As glow-worms keep their splendour in their tails. 


I know not why, but time, methinks, has past 
More fleet than usual since we parted last ; 

It seems but like a dream of yesternight, 

Whose charm still hangs with fond delaying light ; 
And in the memory lives one glorious hue 

Of former joys, we come to kindle new. 


Thus ever may the flying moments haste 

With trackless foot along life’s vulgar waste, 
But deeply print, and ling’ ringly move, 
Whene’er they reach the sunny spot we love! 
Oh! yes! whatever is our gay career, 

Let this be still the solstice of the year, 

Where Pleasure’s sun shall at its height remain, 
And slowly sink towards level life again. 


It was in the season of 1812 that 
Miss O’Neil made her first appearance 


at Kilkenny. On the 9th October of 


that year she played Belinda to Miss 
Walstein’s Lady Restless, in All in the 


Wrong, and Maria, in the after-piece of 
The Citizen. She was just then begin- 
ing to give strong promise of her great 
talents. Her Belinda showed great 
vivacity, and, in the serious portion, 


* Lyster’s great part was Lord Ogleby, in the Clandestine Marriage. 


+ The circle of the theatre. 
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where love gets the better of resent- 
ment, she exhibited genuine natural 
feeling, and was much applauded. 
The last time she ever appeared at Kil- 
kenny was on the 25th October, 1819, 
when she played Mrs. Beverley; and 
the last time that she and Wrixon 
Becher ever acted together in the same 
dramatic performance was on the 22nd 
of October, in the play of Othello, 
Miss O'Neil being Desdemona, and Miss 
Kelly Emilia, and Becher playing Iago 
to Rothe’s Othello. When she attain- 
ed to her celebrity, Miss O'Neil re- 
fused to accept any remuneration for 
playing at the Kilkenny theatre. It 
was her only stipulation with the Kil- 
kenny management; and what en- 
hanced the compliment to the gentle- 
men of the Kilkenny Theatre was, 
the fact of the lovely actress refusing 
to assist in any other private theatri- 
cals, though personages of the high- 
est rank solicited her to do so. In 
yarts that were peculiarly suited to 
ne powers it would have been alto- 
gether impossible to have surpassed 
Miss O'Neil. In her own line—that 
of intense feminine pathos—she was 
quite matchless. ‘She looks,” says 
Lazlitt, one of her severest critics, 
‘the part she has to perform, and 
fills up the pauses in the words by 
the varied expression of her counte- 
nance or gestures, without anything 
artificial, pointed, or far- fetched.” 
Her Juliet was a truly beautiful 
piece of acting. Her declamation in 
the speeches “where Julict laments 
Romeo's banishment, was thrilling, 
and her agony of despair in the clos- 
ing parts was quite terrific. No act- 
ing—no genius—could have surpassed 
some portions of her performance of 
Juliet. “Pity it is that the moment 
ary beauties flowing from a harmonious 
elocution cannot be their own record. 
That the animated graces of the player 
can live no longer than the instant 
breath and motion that present them, 
or at best can but faintly glimmer 
through the memory of a few surviving 
spectators !”"—(Cibber’s Life, p. 60.) 
And yet Juliet was by no means the 
greatest triumph of O*Neil’s powers. 
In Belvidera, her parting with Jaflier; 
in Isabella, her terror and joy when 
meeting with Biron; her de: uth-scene in 
the same character, and some portions 
of her Mrs. Beverley, were of consum- 
mate excellence. Of the passions which 
are purely feminine, never was there seen 


such successful impersonation before 
or sinee. Her power of giving utter 
ance to sorrow was quite extraordinary, 
and always affected her audience in 
the most singular degree. Old Grattan, 
himself an actor and a fine critic, went 
on one occasion to see her Ophiclia, 
and his son, anxious to know what his 
father thought of the new actress, 
turned round to ask, and beheld the 
great orator in tears !|—(Grattan’s Life, 
vol. 5, p- 416.) 

Mrs. Siddons was justly proud of 
the acknowledgement by Burke of her 
having drawn tears from him—a fact 
which he admits in one of the most 
artful passages of his reflections on the 
Revolution—‘*Some tears might be 
drawn from me if such a spectacic 
were exhibited upon the stage. People 
would think that the tears which 
Garrick formerly, a Siddons not long 
since, have extracted from me, were 
the tears of hypocrisy, if I could 
see without emotion,” &¢c.—(Burke's 
Works, vol. 5, p- 157.) And Miss 
O'Neil might feel no ordinary pride at 
having subdued and taken ¢ captive the 
feeling of 


“ The gallant man who led the van of Irish volunteers.” 


The fame of O'Neil is splendid and 
permanent in the annals of the stage. 
Her success was truly wonderful. 
Let it be recollected that the world 
had, tor twenty years, been accustomed 
to the great Sarah Siddons—that 
Kemble and Cooke had moulded the 
public taste to admire nothing short of 
excellence—that Kean, like a comet, 
suddenly burst upon the dramatic 
world, and while the queen-like form 
and majestic grace of Siddons were 
fresh in the publie mind, let it be con- 
sidered what prodigious powers of 
fascination must have been possessed 
by that young and unfriended Irish 
lady who sudde nly chi allenged public 
admiration, and, despite of the Siddons 
mania, and the wonderment at Kean, 
shone with such lustre, and received 
such unvarying admiration, to the time 
of her retirement. For years she was 
a lion, or, as Scott would say, a lioness, 
of London society. Sir Walter was 
fond of telling a story how he and 
Miss O’Neil were once seized upon by 
a famous lion-hunter at Highgate, near 
London. They got into some ground, 
entirely manna by iron railing, 
and Sir Walter turned to the lion- 
tamer and said, *‘ Now is your fortune 
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made! Tfoist a flag on a pole, and 
placard that you have got a beautiful 
lion and lioness, and in half an hour 
you will have multitudes to see us; 
and we shall roar in grand style. 
Shall we not, Miss O’ Neil *—(Lock- 
hart’s Scott, vol. i, p. 391.) 


Now the world rings with praise of 


Jenny Lind! What extraordinary 
powers of voice should a new singer 
possess, who could now produce in 
opera a sensation similar to that which 
Miss O’Neil caused in the drama, 
while the fame of Siddons was fresh 
in the public mind! 

As an actress, it would not be diffi- 
cult to contrast Mrs. Siddons and Miss 
O'Neil together. Their personifica- 
tions of the mere characters had but 
little resemblance. The characteristic 
of Mrs. Siddons was grandeur—of 
Miss O'Neil it was loveliness. One 
rose above nature, the other revealed 
all that was pure and amiable in wo- 
manhood. Dunsinane Castle was the 
undisputed property of the first—the 
tomb of the Capulets belonged to the 
second; the ruling passion being dif- 
ferent in each, gave its distinctive 
tinge to all within its operation. The 
tenderness of Mrs. Siddons was ele- 
vated by her loftiness, while the sub- 
limity of Miss O’Neil was softened by 
her loveliness 

Miss O’Neii’s figure was well pro- 
portioned—rather full, without being 
at all too much so; there was no un- 
earthly transparency, no absence and 
want of the flesh, blood, and sub- 
stance of a woman of our own species, 
kith and kindred; there was all that 
with the action and movements of the 
most perfect ease and grace of na- 
ture. There was no attitudinising ; 
her limbs seemed to be always in their 
most natural position, and that posi- 
tion truly, simply, and effectively beau- 
tiful. Her hands ever in exactly their 

right place, and terminating a ‘ line of 
beauty.” Her features suffic ‘ently 
strong to enable her to produce the 
most pow erful effect, and the clearest 
expression of mind, yet retaining all 
the loveliness and delics acy that classed 
her as a true daughter of Eve—a very 
lovely woman, but stilla woman. Her 
eyes ‘capable of anything, and every- 
thing, as the action of the moment 
might call for—now, quiescently en- 
thralling, or, as in The Jealous Wife, 
literally flashing fire—in the scene when 





she leads her husband on to speak of 
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the young lady she suspected he was in- 
triguing with. Her hair was apparently 
a rich brown, and she varied its ar- 
rangement, according to her character, 
with great taste and judgment. In 
Lady Constance it flowed waving from 
a coronet, which was its best appear- 
ance ; but all were good, as was also 
her style of dressing. Her voice was 
particularly fine, firm, clear, and re- 
sonant. 

The three leading tragic actors of 
the company were, Richard Power of 
Kilfane, Rothe, and, best of all, Wrixon 
Becher. Mr. Power had a more ex- 
tensive répertoire than any other artist, 
and essayed nearly all the leading parts 
in tragedy and comedy, insomeof which 
he fell little short ci great excellence, 
and in most of them he never failed 
entirely. One part he made com- 
pletely his own. There was never 
seen on any stage so perfect a Captain 
Absolute. His Jaffier, when played 
to Miss O’Neil’s Belvidere, in 1819, 
was an exquisite piece of acting. He 
played Romeo to her Juliet in the 
same season, and exhibited a great 
range of ability, and combined judg- 
ment with natural feeling. 

As the manager of the company, he 
was also entitled to great applause ; 
and without his combination of qua- 
lities, it would have been impossible to 
have so long sustained the company. 

Othello was the masterpiece of 
Xothe: he had remarkable animation 
of style, and preserved all the i impos- 
ing qualities required by a tragic 
actor of the first rank. His acting 
was particularly distinguished by its 
natural character ; and he had a free 
flow of impetuous feeling, as the action 
of the drama called for it. With 
Becher for his Iago, Rothe, as Othello, 
was seen to the greatest advantage. 

Wrixon Becher was the eldest son 
of the sporting: Colonel Wrixon, of 
Ballygiblin, in the county of Cork, 
who kept the Duhallow hounds, and 
who died not long ago, upwards of 
ninety years of age. He was qua- 
lified to shine in any circle. With 
birth and fortune, he had a su- 
perior mind and many accomplish. 
ments. His intellect was highly cul- 
tivated, and he had travelled over 
Europe. At Oxford, with a son of 
the late Judge Mayne, he set up a 
coach-and-four, which he drove with 
peculiar skill, and for miles round 
Oxford it was well known. He was 
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a capital horseman, not to be tired in 
the saddle, and never turned from any 
practicable leap in the chase. He was 
distinguished by the graces of manner, 
and though his appearance was severe 
and formal, his conversation was pe- 
culiarly winning. With much ex- 
yerience of the world, and having 
lived in the highest and best circles, 
he was one of the first Irish gentlemen 
of his age. 

Wrixon Becher joined the company 
in 1807, and gave early promise of his 
talents; and in 1809 made a rapid 
stride, having played Shylock and 
Richard the Third, not only with sin- 
gular success, but also in the most 
original style. In Shylock, he laid 
aside the peculiar dialect which was 
conventional in that character He 
had great personal advantages in play- 
ing such a part, possessing 
nature a medallic face, with a deeply- 
tragic quality of voice. He had also 
from nature a certain sedateness, not to 
say sternness, of manner, that became 
the calculating Jew. But in the season 
of 1818 he attained the height of ex- 
cellence in Roman parts, requiring 
sustained dignity and impressive gran- 
deur of manner. His Coriolanus was 
admitted by those from whose opinion 
there could be no dissent, to have 
been a superlative example of genius 
in acting. In the burst of passion at 
the boasting of Aufidius, he was mag- 
nificent ; and the sensation produced 
by his acting of that whole scene, was 
never exceeded by John Kemble. Ie 
thundered forth the poet’s words with 
sublime energy, free from all coarse- 
ness or vulgarity of vehemence, His 
soul seemed to start from his eyes, as, 
with indignation flashing in his face, 
he cried— 


trom 


**Measureless liar! Thou hast 
heart 

Too great for what contains it. Boy! 

Cut me to pieces; Volscians, men and lads, 

Stain all your edges in me. Boy! 

If you have writ your annals true, ‘tis there 

That, like an eagle in a dove-cot, I 

Flutter’d your Volscians in Corioli. 

Alone I did it.” 


made my 


Notheatre ever witnessed an audience 
more carried away by an actor, than 
by Becher in performing that scene. 

Wrixon Becher had so many valu- 
able qualities—birth, fortune, a vigo- 
rous body, and considerable talents— 


that the Whig party counted upon him 
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thirty years ago as one of their most 
valuable recruits. Flood, Grattan, 
Hussey Burgh, were all actors as 
well as orators; and it was hoped 
that in real life Wrixon Becher would 
be as successful an actor as in the mi- 
mic scene. Ilis return for the borough 
of Mallow was hailed with joy by the 
Whigs, in 1817, when it was hoped 
that an eloquent advocate of the Ca- 
tholic claims would serve a party ques- 
tion, which, owing to the decay of 
Grattan’s energy, and the squabbles of 
the Catholics amongst themselves, was 
about that time declining in parlia- 
mentary interest. 
Wrixon Becher, 
succeed in 


however, did not 
Parliament to the extent 
expected of him. As a speaker he was 
cold, stiff, and formal. He wanted 
earnestness of purpose and heartiness 
of feeling. ILis evidence on the state 
of Lreland before Parliamentary Com 
mittees was excellent, but in debate 
he was found ineffective. He prove: 
like many other set speakers who have 
failed in St. Stephen’s, that the artistic 
simulation of feeling will not supply 
the place of genuine oratorical fire. 
Finding that he did not succeed to the 
height of his wishes, and being a man 
of high pride of character, he scorned 
to play a secondary part, and about 
1825 withdrew, of his own accord, 
from Parliament. His maxim was aut 
Cesar aut nullus. If he had waited 
for a few years longer, he might have 
come in with his party on the Reform 
Bill, and risen to high office, and, per- 
chance, a peerage. 

But though his political ambition 
was not gratified, he had all that could 
render life delightful in the possession 
of one who was an 
family circle. In 1819 he married 
the beautiful Miss O'Neil, and, of 
course, withdrew her from the admir- 
ing gaze of enthusiastic audiences, 
All that could solace life, or embellish 
existence, he found in her society, and 
in a numerous family of : 


ornament to his 


*“* Boys with all their father’s sense, 
Girls with all their mother’s beauty,” 


he has all that can cheer the evening 
of a well-spent and truly honourable 
life. From time to time Ballygib- 
lin has been visited by leading per- 
sons of celebrity.- Moore has there 
reminded himself of the scenes of his 
early life at Kilkenny, in the society 
of two of the chief ornaments of the 
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famous Kilkenny theatricals. When 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Mar- 
quis of Normanby sojourned at Bally- 
giblin, where = at ace omplishe 1 person 
found minds « 
nature, 

Sir Thomas Laurence’s portrait of Miss 
O'Neil is the best that was ever taken 
of her. In the very interesting collee- 
tion of dramatic portrnite wate h adorns 
the walls of that delig itful literar 
sanctum, the Garrick C ib of Lond mn, 
there is a full-length picture of Miss 
O'Neil, the size of life, hung over the 
upper staircase, which, though care 
fully executed, fails to do justice to 
the sweetness of her beauty. In fact 
it is only a comely portrait of the en- 
chantress. _ best portrait of her, 
after all, is to be found in the lines 
prefixed by v ‘olt: aire to his Zaire, and 
addressed to Mademoiselle Gaussin :— 


wwenial with his own 


“Ce sont tes yeux—ces yeux si pleins de 
charmes, 
Ta voix touchante, et tes sons enchanteurs, 
Qui du critique ont fait tomber les armes ; 
Ta seule vue adoucit les censeurs ; 
Liillusion, cette reine des coeurs, 
Marche & ta suite, inspire les alarmes, 
Le sentiment, les regrets, les douleurs, 
Et le plaisir de répandre des larmes.” 


These lines contain a graceful cha- 


racterisation of the charms of the 
lovely O'Neil. Sheil quoted them in 
his dedication of the play of Ade- 
laide, and said at the same time, 
“The part of ‘Adelaide,’ was writ- 
ten for you, madam. In adapting it, 
I endeavoured to combine beauty, inno- 
cence, and feeling. I knew that your 
representation of such a part would 
not be the eflort of art, but the spon- 
taneous effusion ¢ f nature.” 

But me exqutis sitely applic able to 
the happy lot of Sir Wrixon Becher 
are a Y ie lines of Voltaire to 
Mademoiselle Gaussin :— 


“ Heureux cent fois le mortel amoureux, 
(Jui tous les jours peut te voir et ’t’entendre, 
(Que tu regois avec un souris tendre, 

(Qui voit son sort ecrit dans tes beaux yeux, 
Qui, pénétré de leur feu qu'il adore, 

A tes genoux, oubliant l'univers, 

Parle d'amour, et t’en reparle encore.’ 


It would be very unjust not to pre- 
sent the reader with some specime ons of 
the literary compositions of the bril- 
liant company at the Kilkenny thea- 
tre. The following prologue is from 
the witty pen of Hi uty Bushe,” and 
is a capital satire on the anti-Irish 
Irish folk. Mrs. Coolan and her 
brother are comic without caricature:— 


PROLOGUE, 


WRITTEN BY MR, BUSHE, 


SPOKEN BY MR. R. TOWER. 


Grateful we look around—each rank appears 
Increased in number with increasing years ; 
The prologue regular—the printed sheet— 
‘The journal-critics make our stage complete. 
But merit will have foes; amus'd, we find 


We've whet the spleen of some malignant mind, 


Who swells our fame, when he would wound and probe, 
Which, grateful for his labours, fills the Globe !* 


But some I miss, who say that little worth 
Attend these sports, for they’ re of Irish birth, 
Can Mrs. Coolan in those ranks be found, 

Once known by Coghlan’s more Hibernian sound ? 


For twice ten years in Clonakilty known, 
She spent last season full six weeks in town. 


Returned t’ admiring friends, I heard her say, 
Reading the peepers, while she teests her tay, 
“ Kilkinny plays—oh! what a name I a 
How harsh, how barbase to a travell’d e: 


Things low, like these, with me are ne’er in vogue 
Who can’t, unfortunate, endure the brogue !” 


* The London newspaper the Globe, had taken some very laughable liberties with the 


gentlemen of the Kilkenny theatre. 
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And then, with conscious simper, wonders tells, 
O’ th’ Lord Mayor's Balls, Vauxhall, and Sacilei’s Wells. 


















































r brother, too, not here—but he is undone— 
Alas! he made his grand début in London. 





Arrayed in recent spous, observe the b oby, 
Allan for coats he owes, for half. boots Hoby : 


In this here country nothing could be den 

lor limbs so fine, and shape so in the ang : 

Yet still with frequent tear he looks behind, 
Lest some rude tipstaff bring the debt to mind. 
In proud pre-eminence behold him strut, 


taised to 2 pecr’s buffoon, or witling’s butt ; 
( omplete his clories, ho uld his art o’ercome 
The scruples of some siren pure trom Rome ; 


What triumphs does St. 
He walks with, and is laughed at by a lord! 





James’s stave atftord— 


But, sad misfortune! should he chance to meet 
Some good old friend—some kinsman in the street— 
“‘ Lord, the wild Irish! they in hosts come down, 
And leave their native bogs to tuke the town; 

Oh, what a bore! and yet they're right, believe it, 
To quit that country, who have me ins to leave it!” 
Where’er he turns, contending cares invade, 
Ashamed to own them, and to cut afraid ; 


Perplexed, his secret hand behind bestowed 











’ 
He half-averied gives the unwilling nod ; 

Thro’ meanness, thus at fashion n x th’ attempt, 

And most contemptible to shun contempt! 

The Scotchman’s noble pride, and patriot part, | 


Displays a wiser head, and better heart ; 

Proud of his kilt, which marks and brines to mind 
His native land, with every blast of wind— 

Proud of his countrymen, and proinpt to prove 
Even in every clime his kindred } love ; 

From mutual aid success awaits each hour, 

And gives in India wealth, in England power. 

But by the beauty of the Hit vernian fair, 

Inspiri ing here—acknowledged every where— 

By Swift, Bushe, Congreve, and by each whose name 
(Himself though dead) shall live to saline fame ; 
By Kirwan’s shade—by Aim, at whose command 
Commerce enriched, and freedom blessed the land ; 
No Irish lips could blast their com ni ry’s fame 

sut Ais, whom every cot would disclaim. 

But Ais, wl intry 1 disels 








But here no jibes we dread, no terrors know, 
For patriots guard where scoffers aim the blow ; 
Seen through the increasing aid, our merits pass, 
Our faults diminish by th’ inverted glass. 


Let fools think Irish genius, fond to roam, 

Like prophets, never can exist at home ; 

Yet when our muse, o’erwhelmed with passion’s strife, 
Pourtrays the warmer scenes of various life, 

The smiles of feeling, and the tears that speak, 

The transient glance that mantles beauty’s chee k, 
Like sunbeams flitting o’er the ripening corn, 

’*Mid summer showers, that as they pass adorn ; 
These here are found from every storm to guard 
A flattering prospect, and hearttelt reward 
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Ladies also gave their aid; and Mrs. 
John Power (sister-in-law of Richard 
wrote verses which 


Pp ee 
Lower) several 


BY 
THE 


THE PROLOGUE WRITTEN 
POWER KILFANE), 


FROM 


OF ON 


much loved Erin, 
nts, 


Oh! 
Exert their tale 
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showed that she inherited the talent, 
along a the blood of the tamilies 
of Bushe and Grattan. 


POWER 
THE 


(AFTERWARDS LADY 
or 1818. 


JOUN 


OF SEASON 


would thy sons who roam, 
nor de “spise their home ; 


Then might this isle, defor ‘med, and sunk in fame, 
With other nations prou ly rank her name. 


Has not their genius shone 
In Wellington, the wonde 
To him united Europe 

To draw, or sheath it, a 
With pride, old Leinster 
Renowned in arms, 
What names more 
Or Ponsonby, 


Boast we not Grattan’s high, 


Our truest patriot in the list 
Who, scorning party praise, 


and blame, 


through foreign climes, 
of our times ; 
trusts the 
he 


seit 


sword, 
cives the word. 
her warrior forth, 


beloved for private worth. 
high than Pack among the 
just rescued from the grave ? 


brave, 


unsullied name— 
of fame ; 

‘ne 
withstood— 


One glorio is object his—his country 's good, 


Does Evin want a bard her name 
h crowned with never-fading bay 


While 


Unrivalled, 


Xi om tr 
Aloore, Tres 


sings his own harm 


to raise, 


onious lay Se 


What varied talents to our bar belong— 


Applauding senates hang on 


Plunket’s tongue ; 


And in our Bus he’s gifted mind conspire 

The statesman’s wisdom with the poet's fire. 
Then fair O Neil ranks first on Britain’s stage, 
While Edgeworth gives to youth the sense of age ; 
And all admire O’Donnell’s patriot page 


3ut the brilliant company, from a 
variety of causes, were obliged to se- 
parate at last ; amongst other causes 
was the tact . that they were growing 
too old for a ‘life of pleasure, and a y 
had all engaged in pursuits almost in- 
compatible with the attention required 
to keep up the Kilkenny Theatre on a 
level with the brilliant reputi ition it 
had acquired under their auspices. It 
was therefore resolved that the Private 
Theatre of Kilkenny should close in 
1819. 

In the last season of all (1819) 
Was a magnificent ball at ‘the theatre 
itself. The initials ‘*R.P.” were 
traced in variegated lamps i in vi rious 
parts of the house, to eo mpi iment the 
manager. The saloon of the theatre 
was opened to the pit, and the spec- 
tacle was splendid. It was a_ ball 
not forgotten to this day by the sur- 





there 


vivors. It commenced with a ¢ ountry 
dance, in which Mr. Gervase Power 
led off Miss Kavanagh, and Miss 


O'Neil was led down the dance by 
Richard Power of Kilfane, and in 
the opening quadrille she danced with 





Richard Rothe, one of the chief actors 
of the company. Her dress was re- 
marked for its classic simplicity. It 
was upon the sixth night of that season 
of 1819, that Miss O'Neil was paid a 
marked compliment, which has been 
described to us by one of the most 
beautiful women who took part in 
it. On her entrance as Juliet, the 
entire audience, ladies and gentlemen, 
received her standing, to mark not 
merely their admiration of her genius, 


but their respect for her character. 
The house ruhg with enthusiastic 


plaudits. 

The last night of the Kilkenny thea- 
tricals was ‘Thursday, October 28th, 
1819, in which Richard the Third wa 
the play selected, followed by the 
musical entertainment of the Agree- 
Surprise. In the first, Wrixon 
Becher played Richard, and Mr. 
Power plied while, in the after- 
piece, Mr. Corry played Lingo, and 
the gaiety of his acting dissipated for 
the moment the gloom of a farewell 
performance. ‘The curtain rose after 
the conclusion of the afterpiece, and 


able 
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presented all the members of the thea- 
tric al society upon the stage—formed 
in a semicircle—Richard Power being 
in the ce ntre. The audience rose and 
hailed them with acclamations; and 
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the manager then spoke the farewell 
address written by Mr. H. A. Bushe, 
a few lines only of which can be here 
extracted :— 
















EPILOGUE, 


WRITTEN BY H, A. BUSHE, AND SPOKEN BY R. POWER. 


* . *. os 


6 Hi: aply, some future traveller may say, 
While in this town he makes a short del: ay— 
Pointing to where her court Thalia held: 
Here Richard pitched his tent of Bosworth Field ; 
Here youthful orators their stre age would try— 
Poise on the wing, ere yet they learned to fly ; 
And sprightly Walstein, in her be: auty’s he vs ay, 
Played that most diflicult of parts, the Lady. 
Since Farren bade adieu, ye crities tell, 
Who—who pertormed the arduous task so well ? 


‘ And Stephens poured her sweetest warblings here— 




















































































‘The seraph-tones still vibrate on the ear ; 
And ere she filled the highest niche of fame, 
Our praise prophetic of her future name. 


Here fair O'Neil with nature-feeling cha 


wmed— 





But now the wisest and the coldest warmed ; 
And now, mature in honours, flings the light 
Of setting radiance on our closing night 


The theatre was not suffered to be 
closed, without the gratitude of the 
Kilkenny people being expressed to 
Mr. Power and his accomplished com- 
pany, for all the good conferred u pon 
the city by their exertions. An address 
was delivered to Mr. Power, on the 
part of the charitable and benevo- 
lent institutions of the city, which had 
for many» years derived several hun- 
dreds of pounds from the company. 

As the character of Richard Power 
of Kilfane has been the subject of a 
masterpiece of eulogy from the pen 
of the late Charles Kendal Bushe, it is 
necessary to bring under the reader's 
special consideration the following most 
affecting tribute, by the 
Justice, to the memory of his beloved 
friend. The judicious reader will re- 
member the difliculty of painting a 
private character of excellence, in 
which the writer has not the assistance 
of public topics to descant upon. How 


brilliantly the eloquence of Bushe 


gives lasting beauty to the memory of 


private virtue !— 

*‘ When it is recollected that Richard 
Power did not belong to any profes- 
sion—never engaged in politics—filled 
no oflice—occupied none of these sta- 
tions, the duties of which bring men 


late Chief 





under the observation of the pub lie, i 
may seem extraordinary to shoes aa 
did not know him, that his protracted 
sickness should have excited an interest 
so intense, and that his death should 
have produced a sensation of general 
regret. 

** These feelings, howe r, expressed 
the loss sustained by society in private 
lite, | Vv the death of one of its worthiest 
members and greatest ornaments. It 
would be great injustice to his higher 
claims upon the attachment of his 
many friends, to enlarge upon the 
accomplishments of a mind embellished 
by the cultivation of the fine arts, 
directed by a correct taste, and im- 
parting to his conversation that grace, 
without effort and talent, without dis- 
play, for which he was distinguished. 
Talents and acquirements are « of small 
account in the estimation of those, 
who mourn their departed worth with 
a sorrow justified by the moral excel- 
lence of him whom they deplore. His 
principles were pure, his view of 
honour high, his affections generous 
and kind. Inthe domestic connexions 
he was a kind relation—in his closer 
intimacies, the steadiest and most de- 
voted friend; in his general inter- 
course, frank, cordial, and conciliating. 
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It was truly said of him, that he 
‘‘never made an enemy, or lost a 
friend ;” and in a country distracted 
by civil and religious discord, a man 
could not be found of any sect or 
party who felt unkindly towards him; 
yet this popularity was not caused by 
the compliances of a mind or assent- 
ing character; he had a be sevelaeas 
of disposition, which made it a plea- 
sure to him to make others happy, and 
he shrank from giving pain almost 
with the same instinct that men shrink 
from suffering it. This made him 
prompt to approve and slow to censure; 
indulgent to error, and encouraging to 
merit ; yet there was some thing about 
him th: at repelled whatever was sordid 
or mean, and where firmness was re- 
quire :d his integrity was uncompromis- 
ing, and his courage not to be shaken. 
** Upon these qualities his afilicted 
friends will long meditate; but, in the 
words of his favourite author :— 


“6 ___- to add greater honours to his . 
Than man could give him-—he died fearing God.’ 





*¢ A mortal and wasting disease had 
in the midst of health, prosperity, ont 
enjoyments, fastened on his life, “which 
for more than three years he sustained 
with a patience that mere philosophy 
could not inspire. In that dreadful 
trial, his mind was propped by faith 
in revealed religion, as his heart was 
imbued with all the charities which 
it inculeates; and those who witnessed 
his sufferings can never, whilst they 
live, forcet the serene temper, and 
the sublime, yet humble and pious re- 
signs ition, with which he endured them. 

“It is a trite and inaccurate expres- 
sion to say, that, by a memorial such as 
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this, justice is rendered to the memory 
of one who has gone to a better world. 
The spirit,separated from earth, requires 
no such justice at our hands, and soars 
above the low considerations of praise 
or censure. With us, however, who 
survive, human passions remain, anda 
melancholy gratification of the bent of 
our feeling is derived from the perfor- 
mance of such a duty, and by indulg- 
ing in the pr uises of a departed friend, 
however vain and unavailing to the 
dead 

6s Nor yet unprofits able are such tri- 
butes. If even a fictitious standard of 
excellence has been considered useful 
for the contemplation and imité ution of 
mankind, how much more inv iting 
must it be to hold up to emulation the 
actual virtues of a real character, as 
an example of what is not only excel- 
lent, but attainable ? 

“Tf any young man upon whom the 
world is now opening, 1s desirous of 
aspir ing to the distinction and renown 
which its higher pursuits may bestow, 
should feel the sounder and soberer 
ambition of devoting himself to the 
duties and enjoyments of private life— 
if he wish to improve his understand. 
ing, and refine his taste by liberal and 
elegant cultivation—and to expand his 
he: art by the practice of all that is 
amiable in the social virtues—from 
youth to age, to be surrounded by 
troops of friends, and at his death 
to deserve the respect of the 
estimable and the honourable—in 
short, to be all that is comprehended 
in the character of a good man, 
and a perfect gentleman, let him 
study the model which Richard Power 
has left behind him.” 










Tue question of forming commercial 
relations with Japan, has frequently 
been before the public, and as often 
allowed to subside into temporary 
neglectt The repugnance that exists 
in the minds of m: any to leave the 
beaten track, and diverge into new and 
unfrequente ul paths, as well as the op- 
position which ignorance and pre- 
judice create, have hitherto been in- 
superable barriers to the accomplish- 
ment of this desirable object. The 
Government, intimidated by the frowns 
of an adverse faction, or not eonsider- 
ing the subjectof sufficient importance, 
has lent its strength to defeat the 
project, and thus, time after time, 
the subject has been proposed, dis- 
cussed, and withdrawn, until the 
general but erroneous inference has 
been deduced, that either Japan is 
not worth our commercial notice, or 
that it is a proscribed country, upon 
whose shores it would be criminal to 
set foot. Both these propositions, 
we hope in the course of the present 
paper to confute, and to shew that 
there is in those kingdoms a fair field 
open for the enterprise of the British 
merchant ; and that no valid reason 


can be brought forward in defence of 


the Japanese Government for thus ex- 
cluding itself from all intercourse with 
the rest of mankind. 

The obvious misrepresentations that 
have been made with regard to the 
failures of former negociations, de- 
serve some attention, inasmuch as they 
are manifestly put forth with the ob- 
ject of misles iding the uninformed, and 
‘confirming the mindsof the prejudiced. 
In some of these, the want of success 
has been attributed to the merchants 
themselves, when, in reality, the severe 
restrictions of the native authorities, 
and the supineness of the home 
government, are to be looked upon as 
the true cause of the decay and ex- 
tinction of the trade. In vain they 
tell us the English once had a factory 
in Japan, and ask why, if prospe- 
rous, it was suffered to be aban- 
doned? We answer, the inherent an- 
tipathy of James I. to the maritime 
and foreign affairs of the country, 
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allowed our distant interests to lan- 
guish unprotected, at a time when the 
most energetic display of our national 
greatness was required to deteat the 
wily fulsehoods of the Dutch, and 
assert our own independence of those 
European powers which had given 
such offence at the court and to the 
people of Japan, The policy of the 
Government of Holland is now, what 
it ever has been, jealous, crafty, sus- 
picious, and subtle. Under a degree of 
servitude to which an Englishman 
would scorn to submit, even for an 
hour, they receive permission to 
traffic with those kingdoms, and live 
like prisone rs on an artificial island in 
the bay of Nangasaki. 

To form connections with which no 
Europe: in might interte re, to found 
colonies, from which all but the Dutch 
are exc luded, to monopolise the com- 
merce of the further East, has ever 
been the object of the Netherlands’ 
Government. Afraid to compete with 
the British manufacturer and mer- 
chant in those distant marts, they have 
for several centuries jealously w atched 
the progress of England ‘in those 
quarters, and struggled to pre, judice 
the feelings of the natives against the 
reception of our countrymen. But, 
as the principles of free -trade become 
more fully developed, and _inter- 
national justice better understood, the 
influence of such a spirit, weak as it 
is, will become so faint, that none will 
openly stand up as its supporters, or 
endeavour to command respect for a 
rule which has no foundation, but in 
the spirit of national monopoly. 

The determined rejection by the 
Japanese of every proposal that has 
been introduced to them for the re- 
newal of commercial relations, is 
another plea in the eyes of the se- 
clusionists for folding our arms and 
allowing this important subject to rest. 
The example of the Portuguese is 
brought forward as an illustration to 
favour their proposition and crush 
that of their opponents. 

During the last embassy, the dele- 
gates of this Government no sooner set 
foot upon the territory of Japan, than 
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they were seized and summarily ex- 
ecuted. But such a deed can only 
intimidate a people conscious of their 
own weakness and inability to avenge 
so apparently ¢ cross a violation of the 
law of ni itions ; and upon further in- 
vestigation, the real origin of the 
barbarous conduct will be found in 
the rigid character of the Jaw which 
forbids the native to traffic with a 
foreigner, and the severe penalties 
attached to the violation of it. In 
1808, Captain Pellew having been 
driven into the harbour of Nangasaki, 
from stress of weather, and being in 
great want of provisions, sent to the 
Governor, and requested that he 
might be supplied with such things 
as were necessary for himself and his 
crew, money being offered in exchange. 
The only answer he received was, 
that unless he instantly sailed out of 
port, the batteries would be opened 
upon him. The English, however, 
were not to be frightened off, and they 
replied, that unless provisions were 
forwarded, the town would be _ bat- 
tered about the heads of the ‘*inhabi- 
tants. ‘This had the desired effect; 
the provisions were brought, but the 
Governor immediately killed himself, 
and in doing so, sav ed the lives of’ his 
wite and children, and prevented his 
land from being confiscated, according 
to the law of the country. Such 
inhuman practices can only exist in a 
country where the people are sunk 
very low, in the scale of civilisation ; 
and it were some justification for our 
demanding, in stronger terms, admis- 
sion to traffic with their merchants, 
who are really desirous to visit foreign 
shores, and exchange their produc- 
tions for our merchandise, but are 
restricted by the severe and savage 
law to which we have alluded, that we 
might introduce amongst them milder 
and more humane ideas of government. 

We have stated frankly the three 
arguments which the opponents of a 
mission to Japan bring chiefly against 
it—the unprofitableness of the scheme, 
the failure of former expeditions, and 
the severe national law of exclusion ; 
the first we shall be able to prove false 
and utterly unfounded; and the two 
last present no insurmountable dif- 
ficulties when sufficient influence is 
exerted, and enterprise exhibited. 

To give a clear and f2ir view of the 





subject, and to place it in a proper 
light, we cannot do better than give a 
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brief summary of the commercial re- 
lations which have existed between Ja- 
pan and other countries, and made the 
then western world acquainted with 
its existence, and the value of its pro- 
ductions; but it was subsequent to 
the discovery of America by Chris- 
topher C olumbus, that its true position 
was understood. 

The Portuguese, from the end of the 
fifteenth century, had been active in 
exploring the Eastern seas; and after 
landing on different coasts and islands 
newly discovered in the year 1552, one 
of their navig gators, driven by stormy 
weather, was accidentally thrown upon 
its coast, and compelled ‘to take shelter 
in one of its harbours. The reception 
the crew met with was kind and hos- 
pitable. They were supplied with 
whatever was necessary for their com- 
fort, the restoration of their strength 
and the refitting their shattered ship ; ; 
and they fin ally departed, impressed 
with a dee p sense of gratitude for the 
kindness they had experienced, and 
with a vast idea of the wealth of the 
country. 

The illustrious traveller, Marco 
Polo, although he did not visit the 
kingdom, had heard of its great riches 
at the court of Kublai Khan, and 
spread the fame of it to his own coun- 
trymen. ‘They have gold,” he tells 
them, ‘in the greatest abundance, 
but the king does not allow it to be 
exported.” ‘There we find an intima- 
tion of the restricted nature of the 
commerce of Japan thus early. His 
dese ription of the palace of the king 
is, doubtle 88, exaggel rated; but it con- 
veys to us, in vivid colouring, a glow- 
ing picture of the wealth of the coun- 
try, and proved a successful bait to 
the cupidity of his commercial coun- 
trymen. 

The discovery which the unfortunate 
shipwrecked Portugese had made, and 
the treatment they received, induced 
others to avail themselves of the open- 
ing thus formed, and numbers left 
their own country to seek on these dis- 
tant shores adventures of a speculative 
nature, and to enrich themselves by 
the productions of the Japanese islands. 
A trade with the natives, carried on 
with energy and activity, they fore- 
saw would become exceedingly lucra- 
tive, and they redoubled their efforts 
to gain a firmer footing. Hence mar- 
riages were contracted and solemnised 
between the Japanese and Portugese ; 
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new establishments were formed ; they 
entered actively into all the concerns 
of government, and ramified through 


all the civil and political institutions of 


the country; but the Dutch, who 
were equally vigilant to extend their 
commercial connections, quickly fol- 
lowed in their track, and landed by a 
similar misfortune as that which first 


brought the Portugese to the shores of 


Japan, on the same coasts. A trading 
fleet,,consisting of five sail, which had 
been fitted out from the Texel, suffered 
much at sea, and were, after several 
days of te mpestuous weather, sepa- 
rated. Of these vessels only one 
escaped, which was fortunately driven 
into a Japanese port. The crew of it 
were, however, in a very exhausted 
state, from the fatigue, hunge ‘r, and 
anxiety they had undergone, ‘and rose 
with feelings of joy, awakened by the 
rospect of having come safely to land. 
But another reception awaited them. 
The Portuguese, whom they used as 
interpreters, jealous of the rivalry of 
the Dutch, represented these unfortu- 
nate navigators—helpless, and in a 
destitute condition—as 


spies; and 
it is probable the fate that usually 
follows the sea-robber overtook the 
greater part of these men; however 
one of the number, an English- 
man, of the name of Addams, was 
more fortunate; and having es- 
eaped, lived to become an influential 


man in the country, and by his favour 
at court was enabled to do many a 
good service to the English, Dutch, 
and even Portuguese, although they 
had but ill deserved such kindness at his 
hands. 

Frequent voyages were made after 
this by different E uropean nations to 
Japan, and the treasures they brought 
back added not a little to the wealth 
of the adventurers. The energy of 
the English allowed no opposition to 
check their progress, or damp that 
spirit of enterprise which so eminently 
qualified the navigators of this period 
to encounter the dange rs of unknown 
seas an¢@ untried climates. 

This ardour on their part was kindly 
fostered by the congenial government 
of Elizabeth. This queen prided her- 
self on the prosperity of her country, 
and had the sagacity and pene tration 
to foresee that the ‘English must be- 
come a commercial nation, and that 
their industry could find its proper re- 
ward only in other markets of the 
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world. Hence she encouraged navi- 
gation, stimulated her subjects to un- 
dertake distant voyages of discovery, 
and to make known every quarter of the 
globe. ‘This conduct on her part 
originated doubtless the East India 
Company, as it was formed shortly after 
company which has eve ntually 
become one of the most powerful and 
influential bodies in the world, and 
exercises aregal authority over millions 
of foreign subjects. 

The prospect of wealth disclosed by 
the discovery of Japan, excited this 
honourable feder ration of merchants 
to compete boldly with their foreign 
neighbours, and to send vessels of their 
own to these distant islands. It 


—il 


was 
during the stay of o eighth ex- 
pedition, fitted ont by the “m under 


the command of C aptain Saris, that 
two events of commercial importance e 
took place here. An English factory 
was built and worked, and an agree- 
ment between the native government 
and the East India House drawn up, 
for the unrestricted intercourse of one 
nation with the other. This gentle- 
man so ingratiated himself into the 
favour of the J: apanese, who had 
already been well- disposed towards 
the English, by their frank and friend- 
ly che aracter, that they entered freely 
into all his schemes for the advance- 
ment of trade, and the development of 
the resources of the country. The let- 
ters he brought with him from the British 
monarch were received with marks 
of peculiar distinction, and it was evi 
dent that the English were gaining a 
strong hold on the affections of the 
Emperor and the people. During his 
visit to the capital, which he did 
at the express request of the Empe- 
ror, he met with his fellow-country- 
man, Addams, whom he found oce upy- 
ing a high position in the estimation 
of the court. His influence, as we 
have before observed, became very 
great, and it is probable that it was by 
his assistance that Captain Saris pre- 
vailed upon the native Government to 
agree to the terms of the following 
treaty :— 


‘ We give free licence to the subjects of 
the King of Great Britain, viz., Sir Thomas 
Smith, governor, and the Company of the 
East-India merchants and adventurers for 
ever, safely to come into any of the ports of 
the empire of Japan, with their ships and 
merchandise, without any hindrance to them 
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or their goods, and to abide, buy, sell, and 
barter, according to their manner, with all 
nations—to tarry here as long as they think 
good, and to depart at their pleasure.” 


The result of this commerce was 
highly favourable to all those engaged 
in it. The English, Dutch, and Por- 
tuguese reaped rich harvests from it ; 
yet they could ill brook the prospe rity 
of eachother. E uropean, as well as 
Eastern politics, made the Dutch jea- 
lous of the English, and the Portu- 
guese hated both tor their interference 
in Japanese affairs. A -ontinual con- 
test was ke spt up between these three 
interests, and the attempts of the 
Dutch to render their national import- 
ance colossal in the eyes of the Japan- 
ese, often exposed them to the ridi- 
cule of their neighbours. 

But a period was fast approaching 
when the struggles of all should be sup- 
presse .d, and the wiliest alone obtain the 
favour of that court which was hence- 

forth to exclude the footsteps of the 
foreigner. Christianity had been in- 
troduced by the Jesuits shortly after 
the P ortuge se first settled in the coun- 
try. Its progress was impeded by 
many difliculties, arising from an 1gno- 
rance of the language, manners, and 
habits of the Japanese. However, the 
persevering eflorts of the Catholic 
missionaries were crowned with con- 
siderable suecess, and numbers of the 
natives enlisted under the banner of 
the cross. But no sooner had the 

Jesuits obtained an influence over the 
minds of the people, and thus acquired 
2 certain amount of power, than the 
simplicity of preaching was thrown 
aside, and the weapons of carnal war- 
fare seized to propagate the peace- 
ful doctrines of Christ. ‘The furious 

zeal of newly arrived priests knew no 
cae ; the xy exhorted their converts 
to rise against the idolatry of the peo- 
ple, and destroy by fire the sacred 
edifices of the country. So early as 
the year 1590, se arcely half a century 
from the introduction of the Por- 
tuguese into the kingdom, commotions 
had been raised with the avowed pur- 
pose of eradicating the ancient reli- 
gion, and ests iblishing Christianity in 
its stead. But though the native 
Christians’ influence gave a great ac- 
cession of strength, still there was a 
more powerful party in the state who 
felt justly incensed at the bold and 
daring actions of the Jesuits, and the 


tumultuous struggles of their follow- 

ers. While the court was favourable 
to the introduction of Christianity, 
and the meekness of the cross was 
adopte 2d by its — in their prac- 
tice, all was well; but at this time the 
Government was usurped, and the 
usurper, to strengthen his position, 
and render his throne more secure, 
sided with the stronger party; he 
countenanced the idolatries of the 
country, and discouraged the Christian 
religion. This inflamed the inordi- 
nate burst of indignation and ambition 
on the part of the Jesuits, and, un- 
der their influence, the missionary 
friars preached doctrines subversive 
of all order and authority, and incited 
the native Christians to overthrow 
the Government, seize the supreme 
power, and hold the administration of 
affairs in their own hands. Papers 
were also given in by the Dutch to 
the governor of F irando, purporting to 
contain proofs of a widely-circulated 
conspiracy amongst the Portuguese 
and Japanese Christians against the 
Government. ‘The supposed author 
of these documents was seized and 
executed, and a decree passed, which 
banished the Portuguese from those 
territories, and closed for ever Ja- 
pan and its dependencies against the 
admission of foreigners. But this was 
not all, a severer blow was yet to be 
struck; the Christian name had been 
brought into reproach, and a violent 
persecuth ion arose; the storm raged 
incessantly against its professors of 
every age, sex, and station, until 
Christi: unity was utterly suppressed and 
rooted out of the land. This hap- 
pened in 1637. From this period, all 
commercial relations between Japan 
and the rest of the world ceased ; two 
exceptions were made to this decree: 
the Dutch, who had been active in 
(liscovering the- conspiracy, and instru- 
mental in suppressing the rebellion, 
were allowed the privilege of sending 
two ships annually to Japan, but un- 
der such restrictions as made their 
crews, for the time being, prisoners. 
The native authorities and the Chi- 
nese were also permitted to equip 
six junks, for the same port, and on 
the same conditions they carry out 
their plans of aggrandisement. 

We shall now ‘gl ance at some of the 
attempts which have since been made 
to revive the trade with that country. 

The Portuguese felt no little jea. 
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lousy of the Dutch, and so early as 
three years after their expulsion, were 
intluenced by the desire of regaining 
their influence ; accordingly a de puta. 
tion was sent to N: ang: usaki, consis ting 
of seventy-three persons, and with all 
possible pomp they sought to impress 
the Japanese Empe ror with the dignity 


of their claims, and the sincerity ot 


their intentions. No sooner, howe ver, 
did they set foot on his territory, than 
he gave orders for their immediate 
detention ; they were seized, cast in- 
to prison, and sixty-one out of the 
seventy-three were executed; the 
other twelve were placed in a junk and 
sent adrift upon the ocean, with a 
message of personal defiance to the 
Portuguese monarch. These  unfor- 
tunate men were never afterwards 
heard of. In 1674, the English at- 
tempted to re-open a commercial in- 
tercourse with the Japanese, and sailed 
thither with a copy of the old agree. 
ment in their hands. After some con- 
ference and much delay, the permission 
was finally refused, and the same re- 
sult has attended the various expedi- 
tions that have, at different times, un- 
dertaken the task. So vigilant and 
searching are the authorities of the Ja- 
panese government, that no deception 
can impose upon or elude them, During 
the late war, when all direct commu- 
nication was cut offto the Dutch, they 
freighted an American vessel with a 
valuable e: argo, and proceeded on the 
accustomed voyage. When within 
the harbour of Nangasaki, the govern- 
ment agents quickly dis scovered that 
the build of the ship was different 
from that they had seen before; the 
goods, which were of English manu- 
facture, were examined, and found to 
be of a finer texture, while even the 
crew appe sared dissimilar to their for- 
mer visitors. These circumstances ex- 
cited the suspicions of the Japanese ; 
they ordered the cargo to be re- 
shipped, the sailors to “embark, and 
the vessel instantly to quit the har- 
bour. Vor sensburg, who, on the part 
of the Russians, endeavoured to over- 
come the conceited humour of the go- 
vernment, met with no better success ; 
and the expedition from Singapore » in 
1837, just two centuries after the pro- 
clamation of the grand edict of Ije- 
mitz, encounte red ¢ a hostile reception, 
and was compelled to retreat. 
Under pretence of re storing to their 
countrymen some Japanese sailors who 











had been shipwrecked, they ventured 
to enter the bay of Nangasaki. It was 
hoped that the very rumour of thei 
intentions would conciliate the aflee- 
tions of the people, and win over the 
Government to a consent to the pro- 
posal for an extension of their com 
merce. This, however, was not the 
case. The spirit of the authorities re- 
mained intlexible, and the vessels were 
warned off from every part of the 
coast which they attempted to ap- 
proach. 

We have thus given a brief sketch 
of the commercial relations that have 
existed between Japan and the coun- 
tries of Europe, as well as of the 
friendly attempts that have been made 
at re-opening them. One grand fea- 
ture marks the whole—the rapacious 
character of that barbarian Govern- 
ment. Itis worth our while to con- 
sider how far the people are concerned 
in the maintenance of such rigid re- 
strictions, and what are their real de- 
sires in connexion with the subject. 
Of course the sphere of observation 
that has been opened to us is very 
limited ; and to form general con- 
clusions on particular data, may ap- 
pear to many as likely to lead into 
error. But we have the inserutable 
law of nature as our authority, and 
we find in all her operations the prin- 
o- of extension and development. 

No people has ever yet been disco- 
vered desirous of confining their inte r. 
course within the boundaries of their 
own territory. The progressive ten- 
dency of civilisation, and the investi- 
gating spirit of intellectual agents, 
forbid us to believe it consistent with 
the will of a whole nation to dwell in 
utter seclusion from all others—an 
alien member, cut off from the great 
brotherhood of humanity. The Go- 
vernment, it is true, educates them 
in the belief that they are sprang 
from demigods, and hence they des. 
pise other races as inferior to them- 
selves. A nation will always submit 
to be moulded by its Government, 
until it has become sufliciently instruct- 
ed to be enabled to form theories for 
itself. But it has been proved beyond 
doubt that the Japanese are desirous 
of foreign trade. On occasions when 
foreigners have carried on intercourse 
with the “iy they have always been 
found desirous of exte on r their re- 


lations, and visiting other countries, 
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by storm on a distant coist, a de- 
gree of curiosity and intelligence—in 
spite of their education—which sur- 
prises strangers. Once returned, how- 
ever, to their own country, they sink 
under the baneful influence of the sur- 
veillance which their Government 
maintains, and become again the sub- 
jects of barbarism. 

The laws, and the certainty of pu- 
nishment, deprive them of that inde- 
pendence, which, as brave men, they 
would naturally be supposed to pos- 
sess. It has been asserted, however, 
that, even in violation of the strict lows 
of the country, a system of'secret trade 
exists, and that a vessel frequently 
enters one of the ports of the islands on 
pretence of taking shelter against a 
storm, and that the merchandise is 
secretly offered for sale, while the 
people manifest the greatest eagerness 
to become purchasers, and give high 
pric es for the a tic les the xy Se lect. 

From the peri iod when the exclusive 
system was adopted by the Japanese, 
the country hes been, for the most 
part, left unexplored. Its domestic 
history and condition form social and 
and polities al problems - Occasionally 

agleam of information has reached us 
from the far Eas st, through the medium 
of some intelligent Dute ‘hinan, who, 
availing himself of the privilege granted 
to his countryme n, has ventured into 
the interior of the maritime province, 
to glean what knowledge he could from 
a rapid glance at the country, and the 
uncertain light of native documents, 
Travellers of other countries have also 
added something to the stock thus ga- 
thered ; but the great bulkofour kno 
ledge we receive from the Hollanders, 
and to them we are chiefly indebted for 
what we know onthe subject. Thelearn- 
ed and enterprising Kempfer details 
the ae ot the islands, and gives a 
lucid account of the manners of the 
people, the form of the government, 
the number of the population, and the 
extent of their cities, the truthof which 
has been generally corroborated by 
recent travellers. It is not intended 
here, however, to enter into a descrip- 





We 





tion of the people and the features of 


the country; for these we refer the 
reader to a former number of the 
Magazine, where he will find them 
amply treated of, with a detail of the 
more recent expeditions.* It is our 


* Dusuin Unstversiry MAGAZINE. eaher Cc II, for July, 1841. 


ol ject rather to sketch the resources 
of the country ready to be developed, 
and capable of yie ding a richharve st to 
rew wd the enterprise of the merchant. 

It is a matter of no small importance 
to the manufacturer to know the num- 
ber of his customers. In the present 
instance, a large field has been laid 
open to his expectations, though the 
popul: ition of Japan has been variously 
stated. The general opinion is that 
there are between thirty and forty mil- 
lions of inhabitants, and the truth ap- 
pears to be between these two figures. 
Japan bears somewhat the same rela- 
tion to the rest of Asia as Great Bri- 
tain does to the European continent. 

It isnearly in the same latitude, and 
enjoys, like us, a mutability of climate, 
which renders it execeding! y healthy, 
and its people hardy and industrious. 
There are three principal islands, 
Nophon, Kiiuion, and Setkokf, whose 
area exceeds that of the British islands 
by nearly 40,000 square miles. The 
capital, Yado, contains, ace ording to 
some calculations, from a million to a 
million and a-half of inhabitants ; by 
the natives it is said to contain ten 
millions. Captain Golownin expressed 
his doubt to the governor when this 
statement was made to him, and ac- 
cordingly a plan of the city was dis- 
played, showing it to contain two mil- 
lions of houses. Meaco, Sakay, Osaka, 
Wagsaka, and Nangasaki, also rank 
with the imperial city. The first of 
these is supposed to have a popula- 
tion exceeding five hundred thousand ; 
the last, upw ards of seventy thousand. 
The other cities and towns are said to 
be very populous, as well as the count- 
less village -s. Hence it is certain that 
J: :pan would offer a vast number of con- 
sumers, and form a productive market 
for the disposal of our manufacturers. 

But to those acquainted with the 
geography of the far East, it is evident 
that the advantages would not rest 
here. Should Japan become open to 
us, the frequent navigators of those 
seas would create for us a line of ports 
from one extremity of the Archipelago 
to the other, up along the kingdom of 
Siam, and Cochin China, to the coasts 
of the Celestial Empire, as far as Japan. 
Thus, from Singapore and Sarawak 
to Nangasaki and Yeddo, markets 
would be opened for the disposal of 
our a and inealeulable 
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stores of wealth be returned to the 
home producer. ‘These are no vain 
conjectures, but the results of daily 
experience and investigation. Islands, 
now little known to us, would receive 
our vessels into their harbours, and 
welcome from them the light of civilis- 
ation. As the products of these dis- 
tant countries become more fully de- 
veloped, we are assured the existing 
apathy will be dissipated, and the tide 
of public opinion will flow in the right 
direction. It cannot but surprise us 
that there should exist any class re- 
luctant to admit the advantages that 
must accrue to British industry trom 


the formation, in distant regions, of 
peaceful alliances, for the purpose of 


enlarging the oper: ations of our com- 
mercial system. 
Japan is such as could remunerate us 
amply for the export of our manufac- 
tures, all writers on the subject admit. 


Few ever had better opportunities of 


estimating the riches of the region than 
our countryman, Addams, who resided 
at the court of the Emperor many 
years, and was intimately acquainte vl 
with the internal affairs of the empire. 
Speaking of the trade, he says: Silks 
and cloths are very vendible ecommodi- 
ties there, and that for ready money. 
The Japanese have where ywithal to be 
very good payimasters, and can aflord 
to give the best rates for a commodity, 
having gold and silver enough in their 
own country.” This is the testimony 
of a man who lived there before the 
interdiction of tradetoall but the Dutch 
and Chinese. But amore recent writer 
describes the Japanese as very wealthy, 
and giving the most extravagant prices 
for articles that strike their fancy. 
But it will be worth while to con- 
sider what the Japanese can give us in 
return for the hardware of Birming- 
ham, and the manufactured goods of 
Manchester, and to mention in detail 
the known productions of their country; 
though it must be understood that we 
are far from being able to afford a 
definite statement, as it is hardly pos- 
sible to estimate the extent to which 
these resources may be developed un- 
der encouraging influences. That 
which will, doubtless, constitute the 
most important article of trade is 
the gold. No country in the world is 
more abundant in this mineral. It is 
true that, in the early ages, exaggerat- 


ed accounts were given of the plenty 
of the precious met tals in the mines of 


‘That the wealth of 
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Japan. The palace of the king was 
represented by Marco Polo as roofed 
with fine pl: ites of ‘gold, and its ceilings 
formed of the same costly me aterials ; 
but though we are not ready to be- 
lieve a story which received ¢ redit and 
created amazement in the fifteenth 
century, yet we cannot re fuse to re- 
ceive the idea thus suggested, and 
give credence tothe corroborated state- 
ments of more recent writers. Be- 
sides, the discovery of gold in such 
profusion in the soil and rivers of Cali- 
fornia, proves that there are regions 
where this metal is as abundant as the 
less esteemed minerals of our own 
country. But that which gives the 
gold of Japan its greatest value is, its 
extreme fineness, it being considered 
the finest ever discovered. It is ob- 
tained either as ore, or washed from 
the sands. Small quantities are also 
found mixed up with the copper ore. 
The management of the mines is in the 
hands of the Emperor, to whom every 
regulation is submitted, and who claims 
two-thirds of the profits arising from 
them. It is said, however, that the 
lord of the province, where the mines 
are, contrives to make his share equi- 
valent to that of his imperial master, 
Silver is also found in great abun- 
dance in some of the islands contiguous 
to, and dependant on, Japan. Gniis- 
ma, or the silver island, where the 
greatest qué intities are proc ured, was 
once the object of a Spanish expedi- 
tion, sent there by command of the 


king, who had been attracted by its 
fanciful appellation. Its real posi- 
tion was, however, so well concealed, 
that those avaricious navigators sailed 
home without having accomplished the 
design of their voyage, nor were any 
attempts afterwards made to discover 
its locality. 

Another important, and in fact the 
chief article of commerce between the 
Japanese and the Dutch, is copper. 
This metal, which might form a va- 
luable material for us, without detri- 
ment to our home trade, is plentiful in 
many parts of the island, and like the 
gold, is the finest in the world. So 
abundant is it that Kempfer declares 
that no country he knew of contained 
a greater wealth of this metal than is 
to be found in the mines of the Japan- 
ese empire, and that if extensively 
worked, would yield a princely annual 


revenue to the Government. The cop- 
per is of so fine a quality that our ar- 
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tisans use it in some parts of the watch 
where the mechanism is required to be 
exquisitely fine, and assert that no 
other will answer the same purpose. 

‘The Japanese have also several mines 

of iron, but, strange to say, this mineral 
is much neglee ted, and most of their 
articles of general use are made of cop- 
per or brass. The demand there for 
such manutactures in hardware as we 
could supply them with, would, doubt- 
less, become very great, and we do 
not hesitate to say, would fetch a high 
price. The strength, lightness, and 
convenience of our impleme nts of agri- 
culture would commend them to-the 
Japanese, who are themselves by no 
means inferior artisans, and the no- 
velty of a thousand articles we should 
introduce would entice them to become 
purchasers, and what curiosity at first 
effected, habit and convenience would 
perpetui ite. 

Another very import: int production 
of Japs in, and which we must not over- 
look, is tea. ‘The soil and climate of 
these islands are admirably adapted to 
the growth of this shrub ; aud though 
it is the common beverage of the coun- 
try, they spare no other space for it 
than the edges of the corn and rice 
fields, and sometimes barren ground, 
where nothing else will grow. It rea- 
dily suggests itself how easily this pli int 
might ‘be turned into a valuable article 
of export; and with a greater degree 
of care and cultivation it would be- 
come one of the finest flavoured teas 
in the world, Some of the shrubs cul- 
tivated, especially for the consumption 
of the wealthy classes, produce an ex- 
quisite ly- flavoured tea, infinitely su- 
perior to the best we now obtain from 
China; and the specimens which have, 
at different times, been brought into 
the London market, have sold at ex- 
orbitant prices. Nothing can exceed 


the picturesque appearance of one of 
I | 


these rice fields, divided into innume- 
rable compartments, yet all arranged 
and planned so as to afford the most 
agreeable diversity, and around each 
division a long line of tea trees, at re- 
gular distances, planted. ‘The paths 
between are kept in the most exquisite 
order, and swept and cleansed, so that 
nothing is left which might offend 
the eye, or the most delicate taste. 


Of the young and tender leaves of 


this plant, dried and powdered, the 
higher classes make a kind of soup, 
which they take before and after 
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meals; and friends are regaled with it 
both when they enter and leave the 
house. 

The eultivation of cotton might also 
be made conducive to the interests of 


the merchant. This plant is much ne. 
glected in Ji apan, but the country af- 
fords every facility for iis production 
and improvement ; “and fl: ix, hen a rice, 

and innumerable other vegetable pro- 
ductions grow there in the richest oe. 
uriance aud profusion; and the foliage 
of the trees, the beauty of the flowers, 
and the fineness of the fruits, are equal 
to any the hand of nature lavishes on 
the most favoured country. It would 
occupy too much of our space to de- 
scribe severally all the products of Ja- 
pan, or to re ‘veal the treasures of its 
soil. In addition to those we have 
already given, we may further enu- 
merate, as articles in which there might 
be a lucrative trade, tin, sulphur, salt, 
naphtha, ambergris, pearls, agates, jas- 
pers, and a variety of submarine sub- 
stances, and more than is yet known 
in gums and similar productions. To 
insist more upon the value of the pro- 
ductions of this countr Vy is unnecessar y- 
Those who would wish to have further 
information on the subject may consult 
such authors as Kempfer, Thunberg, 
Siebold, Charlevoix, &e., all of w hom 
were well acquainted with Japan and 
its resources. 

Two questions naturally suggest 
themselves upon the further consider- 
ation of the subject, viz., what should 
be done to prevent the failure of an. 
other expedition? and does the present 
time afford a favourable opportunity 
for se nding a mission to Japs in ? 

Undoubte dly the present time is 
favourable to such a mission, and 
whatever spirit the Japanese have 
hitherto manifested towards us, 
one fact is undeniably true, that 
they are conscious of our power, and 
respect our moderation. The emis- 
saries of this nation are to be found in 
nearly every port of the Eastern em- 
pire, from whom they receive a strict 
account of the affairs of the world. 
Our victories in India, even the move- 
ments of our fleet in the Dardanelles, 
against Greece, are transmitted to the 
Government of this kingdom, with the 
most faithful accuracy. ‘They eagerly 
and anxiously watch the progress of 
events, and though cut off, as it were, 
by their law of seclusion, from the 


rest of mankind, take yet a jealous 
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the approach of a strange flag. 


the late war with China, they have 


also entertained a different opinion of 


our prowess; and though they believe 
themselves a more formidable nation 
than the Chinese, would doubtless be 
nore ready to hear our claims, which 
we are bound to urge on the pri neiples 
of international justice, than previous- 
ly. If we regard our position at home, 
we cannot but feel that aie measures 
should be taken to open new markets 
for the consumption of our manufac. 
tures; while we have in our warehouses 
in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and elsewhere, 
lying unproductive, and industry it- 
self’ in a state ot stagnatic n, it is the 
duty of the ( t to contribute 
its influence toward facilitating 
merce, and enlarging its sphere. The 
merchants themselves should be watch- 


eood 


rovernmen 
com. 


ful for such opportunities, and de- 
mand of the executive an interference 
in their favour. dut it too frequently 
happens, that those whose interest it 


should be to multip ily port upon port, 
as empor ‘ums of comme) ‘ce, oppose 
every that has for its object 
the extension of trade, swayed by a 
short-sighted policy, and looking only 
at the present, unmindful of the future. 
It is manifest, from the antagonism 
with which the settlement of Labuan 
has been met, and the petty and false 
statements that h ave been made against 
its Governor, that to them the expen- 
diture of a few thousands is a grievous 
burthen. Were they, however, to place 
it in the balance with what a few years 
would effect, and the gains that will 
then accrue directly to the merchants, 
and indirectly to the ecountr y, they must 
be satisfied that the protec tion \ i 
the Executive has given to the rising 
settlement, has not originated in an 
imprudent policy, but in the pene- 
trating and gy view of a 
wiseGovernment. They overlook, too, 
the parallel instance of Singapore, a 
town which, thirty years since, con- 
sisted of a few scattered huts, but is 
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i vast trade, 


and daily 


1@ the centre of : 
apidly inereasing, 
pouring im imense wealth into the cof- 
fers of the British merchants. 

But it may so happen, that the Ja- 
panese emperor may be deaf to the 
appe als we make, and despise our pro- 
positions. Are then our efforts to be 
defeated, and are we to be placed in 
the same position that we occupied 
twocenturiesago? Ifnot, we would ad- 
vise that Government should strength- 
en the hands of the deputation by the 
presence of such a number of hips as 
might be thought calculated to demon- 
strate our power, and speak our deter 
mination. ‘This is nece 1 
must not appear before them as sup- 
pliants, but as a nation urging the 
claims of nations, and plea ling the 
cause of the ~ — the decrees 
of a fraction of i It should be the 
object of the envoy to point out to the 
emperor, that the law which has se- 
parated his subjects from the rest of 
the world, is unnatural and unjust ; 


now beeo 
which is r: 


ssarv, sine > we 


that, as members of the one great 
community, of which every people 
form a part, they have no right to 


exclude the whole body from their par- 
ticular country ; that international 
communion is a source of general good, 
and calculated to diffuse a liberal and 
generous spirit ; and that it is the in- 
tention of the British Government to 
demand of him a free trade, as the 
fundamental principle of universal 
prosperity. 

We close our remarks by simply 
stating, the time is not far distaut 
when that unjust law will be broken 
down; and it only remains to be de- 
cided who shall be the agent. If, as 
we contemplate, we accomplish this 
object by peacable, but, at the 
time, decided means, we shall 
the benefit; if we allow the Rus- 
sians, or Americans, or any of the 
nations, who are eager to gain admis- 
sion into these territories, to anticipate 
us, we shall find a stronger monopoly 
effected, and the system of seclusion 
much more rigidly maintained, 


same 
reap 
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ed in Ir you are an Arabian scholar, as I have no reason to doubt you are, dear 
ipied Anthony, you will assuredly have read the two hundred proverbs of the s sage and 
dad. most sententious Abu Ubeid, to whom Solomon was a simpleton, and Sancho 
seth. Panea not fit to hold 2 candle. Well, in the 113th of his proverbs he thus 
"the delivers himself :—‘* You can’t take the curl out of a dog's tail, though you 
ns as anoint it daily with palm-oil, and swathe it in fine linen.” And indeed I quite 
ane. agree with him, though I never made the trial. But whether such skilful treat- 
leter- ment would be eflicacious or not in uncoiling the caudal curvature, certain it is 
in we that the apothegm enunciates a profound truth, namely, “that what’s bred in 
sup- the bone will come out in the flesh ;” or, as Flaccus hath it, “ Naturam e xpell: is 
the furca tamenusque recurret.” So, dear Anthony, of your true scribbler: if he 
the have that crookedness in his nature, in vain will you essay to straighten him. 
ces And of all seribblers your rhymester is the most inveterate. Let him have but a 
: the stump of a pen, ~ a back of a lette Ts and he will mete you out “ measure for 
» the measure ” to no end, as long as the fit's upon him, Now, this is exac tly my case 
§ se. at present. You have set me agoing, as little boys do their humming- tops, and 
st of you must even be contented to wait till I have run fairly down, and sung myself 
just : to sleep, and, mayhap, others also. 
vrent Let people say what they will about the advantages of the town for literary 
eople pursuits, there is no place like the country for stimulating whatever genius one 
it to may possess. If you have anything r ather heavy on hands, such as an enc yclo- 
par. pi vedia or a universal histor y, come to town by ali means, and repé air every morn- 
ional ing, with a crust of bread in your pocket, to the public libraries, and there tved 
rood, upon folios, and devour dust by the bushel. But if you want a pleasant flirtation 
and with the muse, away to the country. There you have a volume for perusal, sub- 
e in- lime, illimitable, inexhaustible. Scan its pages, whereon Ged has, with his own 
it to finger, written his glori ies, as he did erst his commands on the tablets of stone fur 
. the Israel's law-giver. ‘Gaze into the deeps of the blue heavens, if you would gather 
ersal devotion—look upon the everlasting hills for lofty aspirations—let the sounding 
ocean teach you its sublime harmonies—the variegated earth its multiform 
mply beauties ; let the breezes murmur to you their spiritual melodies—the streamlets 
staut sing their unspeakable songs to you; let your heart be open to all that is true, 
oken and holy, an l simple in ni iture—your purge “1 eyes to all that is be: vutifial—yonr 
» de. purified e: ars to all that is musical—and, in fine, yield up your whole being to 
f, as those divine influences which the soul drinks in as its natural aliment with the 
this same instinctive avidity that the babe does the milk from its mother’s breast. 
same Do all this, dear Anthony, and you will be a poet from the heart's core to the 
reap tips of your fingers, ay, thoug sh you may never shape into words the thoughts 
Rus- that fill your soul. 
the In a state of fecling somewhat akin to what I have beendlescribing, I have been 
Imis- sitting this lovely afternoon, in my cr which loc ks due- south, on a sweet 
inate sunny glade, se ts like an emerald, a margin of thick shrubs, laurels, and 
poly Jaurestinas, backed again by heir and evergreen oaks, whose depths are 
“sion ringing with the songs of birds, while their light sprays bend and rustle with 


the rush and twitter of the little choristers. 

My mood is too luxurious for hard work, and so I am turning over the leaves 
of some books, which always bring to my mind the happiest memorics—hours 
spent where the writers gathered their inspiration. Ippolito Pindemonti, in one 

of his poems, dwells on the disadvantages of travel— 


* Oh, felice chi mai non pose {1 piece 
Fuori della nutia sua dolce terra ; 
Egli il cor non laseid fitto in oggetti 
Che di pid riveder non ha speranza, 
E cid, che vive ancor morto non piange.” 
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There may be some truth in these reflections ; but none knew better than Pin- 
demonti how immeasurably the delights of travel outnumber its chagrins. If 
we have not the hope to behold again scenes and faces dear to us, we can at 
least recall them to our hearts in the tranquil meditations of some still noontide, 
like this of to-day ; and Memory forbids us to mourn as dead those around whom 
she has once shed her divine illuminations. How much have we thus added to 
the amount of our intellectual happiness, though our bodily senses may never 
again renew their former pleasures. And now that my thoughts have turned 
upon Italian poets, I cannot help thinking that modern Italian poetry is neither 
cultivated nor esteemed as much as it deserves to be. Our admiration of what 
may be called ancient Italian poetry, from Dante to Ariosto inclusive, may 
in some degree account for this; and, indeed, it is not to be denied, that with 
the lafter writer one great poetic cycle terminated, and a long night of dark- 
ness settled down upon the literature of Italy. Now and the nn, no doubt, a 
few bright stars shone through the gloom, till Guisippe Parini arose to herald 
the approach of day; a day not as resplende nt as that which preceded it, yet, 

with many a fine lehenss through the clouds—the d ay of Foscolo and 1 Monti, 

of Pellico and Manzoni, and L seopardi. 

Sometime or other, should life and leisure permit, T hope to execute an inten- 
tion, long since formed, of discussing the modern Italian poets in detail ; but 
the truth is, I had for some time hoped that our accomplished friend, Dr, 
Anster, would have continued those scholarly and tasteful essays, whose cessa- 
tion every reader of our Macazine must regret; and, next, I am sensitive 
enough to fear to follow one who had treated these subjects with an ability that 
could not but contrast prejudicially to me as his successor. But I will say no 
more on this matter at present. My good intentions are, I suppose, gone, w ith 
others of the same sort, to a place “where there is so much of that material for 
pavement, that even asphalt, though on the spot, is valueless. To return from 
my digression : I have chanced on a few shorter productions of the modern 
Italian school, which their beauty tempted me to transl: ate, and I now place 
them at your service. The two first are Canzonette of Parini ; and though they 
by no means afford the best specimens of his power or ge nins, yet you can see, 
even in translation, that they are sprightly and grac reful, though too much 
formed on the model of the Greek and Latin classics :— 


IL PARAFOCO, 
‘““STAVA UN GIORNO CITEREA,.” 
THE FIRE SCREEN. 


I. 
Cytherea stood one morning 
In the forge by V ulcan’s side, 
While, to screen her from the burning 
Of the flame, she yainly tried— 
Tried to save from fast consuming 
The fresh rose on her fair cheek blooming. 


Il. 
The right hand now, the left then, raising, 
’Fore her features she expands— 
Ah! vain shield against the blazing 
Are such white and tiny hands ! 
The amorous flame soon strays and lingers 
O’er brow, and cheek, and hands, and fingers. 


III. 
Love, his mother’s plight beholding, 
Quickly sought to give her ease ; 
And, his young, soft wing unfolding, 
Sprea ad it out before ‘her face ; 
Then, smiling fondly, said—* I ween, 
Dear mother, now, you've got a screen.” 
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The Firescreen. 


Iv. 


On her brow serenely blending 
Love and thanks, the mother smiled, 
And, to his face her sweet lips bending, 
‘Turned and kissed her darling child ; 
Then, from the heat which glowed above, 
She sheltered neath the wing of Love. 


v. 
But the goddess quickly learned, 
As her face she bent to shade, 
A swecter use to which she turned 
The new and pretty screen Love made ; 
And at her farther side the while, 
Mars stood and smiled to see her wile. 


VI. 

Now her glances seck her lover— 
Now she whispers in his ear— 

Now her face she strives to cover 
From her watchful husband near : 

And thus her heart is free to move 

Underneath the wing of Love. 


VII. 
Now her bright eyes half concealing, 
Till, condensing all their fire 
In a glance, whose force assailing 
Stirs his heart to wild desire— 
Fires, that all the fiercer prove 
From beneath the wing of Love. 


VI. 
Now her ripe lips, softly parting, 
Shape sweet kisses towards his owr— 
Now from their ruby portals starting, 
Low sighs float in languid tone ; 
And the hot flush now mounts above 
Her cheeks—beneath the wing of Love. 


IX. 

Vulcan, still, with sledge and dinning, 
Makes armour for the God of War; 

While his spouse is softly winning 
Trophies to her dearer far— 

ry..* 

[riumphant over Mars to prove, 

Underneath the wing of Love. 


% 
Fair ones all, now learn the fable: 

I, the Poet, am Love's wing ; 
And, like Venus, you'll be able 

To tell your love through what I sing; 
And ease those hidden fires that move 
Underneath the wing of Love. 


Well, what do you say to that, dear Anthony? Is not that a pretty specimen 
of ‘the loves of the angels.’ 
need of Doctors’ Commons and divorces. And then, how picturesquely Venus 


I’ve a strong notion those same Divinities stood in sad 
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is drawn, playing off all her artillery on the warrior, while the poor husband is 
toiling away at his trade to keep her in comfort like a lady. Tis the old story, 
dear “Anthony, enacted again and again, and I would not undertake that 
you might not find its parallel in some country forge. The young farmer 
flirting ‘with the smith’s buxom wife, under cover of the clown who blows the 
bellows, while the husband is sledging away, sharpening the young fellow’s 
ploughsh ire or pitchfork. The application of the fable, however, is rather weak 
and constrained, and the poem would have been better without it. But few 
of us know when or where to stop. Here is something much better. It is an 
Anacreontic, which he calls— 


IL PASSATEMPO, 
‘* HO GUSTO ANCOR DI VIVERE.” 
I. 


T still have my relish for jovial society, 
Mingling with gay laughing friends by my side ; 
L can revel still wil lly through pleasure’ 8 variety, 
Beauty around me and Love to preside. 


It. 


Come Daphne and Phillis, too, blooming Myrtillis, too, 
Sit by my side with your soul- luring smile ; 

Though my locks now are growing few, turning to white, ’tis true, 
My heart—oh, my heart's young and warm all the while. 


Ill. 


Look at this lyre that my fingers stray over, 
Old me low Anacreon touched it of yore; , 

Tis a magical shield, with whose broad shell I cover 
My heart from the sorrows that life has in store. 


Iv. 
The b ard, smiling kindly, thus said, as he gave it— 
‘ This talisman ever keep close to thy side ; 


Life's storm may rave round thee, thy firm soul shall br: ive it 
Thus guarded, ne’er fear, whatso’er may betide.’ 


v. 

And still, as I wake the soft notes in love’s wooing, 
The fond doves of Venus, allured by the strain, 
Flutter round the sweet strings, ever billing and coving, 

Their rosy beaks joining again and again. 


VI. 


And if, as oft haps in their amorous playing, 
They peck at my head or my breast from the lyre, 
I feel through my frame love's soft influence str: aying, 
My loc ks shine with youth—my heart glows with desire 





Considering the model on which it is framed, this is really a good lyric—full 
of spirit of the genuine Anacreontic kind. But Anacreontics, thank heaven! 
are well nigh passed away; and if ever you meet one now-a-days, it looks like 
some belated spirit, which has missed its w ay home to the grave-yard, and is 
afraid of being caught by the police in the day- light! Alas for Moore !—the 
Ultimus Romanorwn of lyrists, his shell is silent for ever. May none again 
essay to touch it! s , 
One of the greatest faults in the lyrical poetry of Italy is the constant concelti 
with which it ‘abounds, This is strikingly so in the amatory pieces ; and, as 
might be expected, the fair sex give the mselves more airs in this way than the 
other. Talking of airs and the fair sex, [ will give you a notion of w ‘hat one of 
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them can do in “raising the wind.” Tere are a few stanzas by a Florentine 
lady, Elvira Giampieri, which, though possessing little originality, have yet a 
tenderness and passion about them that eannot fail to please :— 


ALL’ AURA. 
““VANNE GENTILE AURETTA,” 


I. 
| Speed away, speed away, gentle breeze, 
Where my fond heart would have thee to be ; 
Float around the dear form that 1 prize, 
And catch from her lips, as she sighs, 
The sweet breath, and bear it to me. 


II. 


Bear it back, } bear it back, gentle breeze, 
That sigh will have fragrance for me ; 

As the odour of roses fresh blown, 

Watt it quic k trom her lips to my own, 
I'll inhale new existence from thee. 


Ill. 


Speed away, speed away, ge sntle breeze, 
For life has no pleasure s for me; 

Till, borne on thy fresh, balmy wing, 

The breath of my loved one thou bring 
As pure as she breathed it on thee. 


IV. 
Hie thee back, hie thee back, gentle breeze, 
But ah! if thy coming shall be 
Without that sweet fre ight from my love, 
The hour thou returnest shall prove 
The last of existence for me. 


After this one may say, with Jack Falstaff, ‘a plague on sighing ;” and indeed 
I must say it is too much for Elvira’s lover to pledge himself’ to die, if a trade- 
wind should not set in fair between himself and his mistress. But what will not 
men do who are in love? A singular instance of love, strong as death, and strong 
in death, has just oecurred to iny mind. A contemporary writer relates of 
Redaelli, that just before his death ‘he restored to his wife some withered flowers, 
addressing her in a few simple yet touching verses, of which I give you a trans. 


lation. 


IL POETA MORIENTE ALLA SPOSA, 
“ODI D’ UN VOM CHE MORE.” 


I. 
Elvira, I am dying now ; 
Haste and draw thee near. 
I fain would breathe my latest words, 
My wite, upon thine ear. 


Il, 
Take this little flower, my love, 
’Tis withered now and sear; 
For it hath lain upon my heart 
Through many a happy year. 
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IIT. 


How precious it hath been to me, 
Thou well may’st know at least, 

For on the day that made thee mine 
I stole it from thy breast. 


IV. 

Symbol of tenderest passion then, 
Now pledge of grief and pain, 

Turn, till within thy breast I pl: ce 
This withered flower again. 


v. 

And hide it in thy heart of hearts, 
If thou'lt be true to me ; 

Where from thy bosom once ‘twas snatched 
I yield it back to thee. 


It is asserted that the poet really dictated these lines on his death-bed, and that 
they were taken down at the time; and it is certain that they have been since 
set to music by an eminent composer. I confess [ think it is very possible that 
the lines were composed as related. The facility which the It: lian language 
affords for rhyme and versification is greater than ‘that of any other tongue; and 
we all know with what wonderful power Italians “impro\ ise” at a moment's 
notice on any given subject, producing sometimes poems of considerable length 
and comple x versification. W ith what deep interest, then, does the belief in its 
reality invest this little poem! That which, as a fiction of the poet, we would be 
induced to regard mere ly as a felicitous conceit, when believed in as a fact, be- 
comes profoundly affecting. 

Heigho! I wonder did Elvira continue faithful to the memory of love so true ; 
or did she make a decoction from the flower to cure her next lover of a pain in 
his little finger? ’Ware widows, dear Anthony: you remember the lady who 
fanned the turf on her husband’s grave. After so miso: gynistic a suggestion, | 
am not fit to write another line. So, farewell for a season. 

Ever yours, 


JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 
Anthony Poplar, Esq. 


P.S.—Would you believe it, that one of those *€ composers, * whom I warned 
in my last letter to you, has absolutely had the audacity to set one of my “ May- 
day Melodies” to music ? Nay, the fellow had the impertinence to forward his 
manuscript to me, and informs me that he has “composed” because of my pro- 
hibition. I now avail myself of the only other chance of escape left me, and 
therefore invite all musicians, of every age and clime, from * the piper that 
played before Moses” to the old artist who used t ) quaver upon the clarionet 
along the west side of Merrion-square, to deal with me and mine, as it may 
seem good in their eyes, or to their ea 


J. F.S. 
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A NIGHT IN 


Txuovucu few men are themselves on 
visiting terms with their ancestors, 
most are furnished with one or two 
decently-authenticated ghost stories. 
I myself am a firm believer in spectral 
phenomena, for reasons which I may, 
perhaps, be tempted to give to the 
public whenever the custom of print- 
ing in folio shall have been happily re- 
vived ; meanwhile, as they will not 
bear compression, I keep them by me, 
and content myself with now and then 
stating a fact, leaving the theory to 
suggest itself. 

Now it has always appeared to me 
that the apostles of spectres (if the 
phrase will be allowed me) have, like 
other men with a mission, been, per- 
haps, a little precipitate in assuming 
their facts, and sometimes find * true 
ghosts” upon evidence much too slender 
to satisfy the hard-hearted and un- 
believing generation we live in. They 
have thus brought scandal not only 
upon the useful class to which they 
belong, but upon the world of spirits 
itself — causing ghosts to be so gene- 
rally discredited, that fifty visits made 
in their usual private and confidential 
way, will now hardly make a single 
convert beyond the individual fa- 
voured with the interview; and, in 
order to reinstate themselves in their 
former position, they will be obliged 
henceforward to appear at noon-day, 
and in places of public resort. 

The reader will perceive, then, that 
IT am convinced of the equal impolicy 
and impropriety of resting the claims 
of my clients (ghosts in general) upon 
facts which will not stand the test of 
an impartial, and even a sceptical scru- 
tiny. And, perhaps, [ cannot give a 
happier illustration of the temper of 
my philosophy, at once candid and 
cautious, than is afforded by the fol- 
lowing relation, for every tittle of which 
I solemnly pledge my character at 
once as a gentleman and a metaphysi- 
cian, 

There is a very agreeable book by 
Mrs. Crowe, entitled “ The Night 
Side of Nature,” and which, among a 
dubia cena of authentic tales of terror, 
contains several which go to show the 
very trivial causes which have from 
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time to time caused the re-appearance 
of de parted spirits in this grosser world. 
A certain German professor, for in- 
stance, actually persecuted an old col- 
lege friend with preternatural visita- 
tions for no other purpose, as it turned 
out, than to procure a settlement of 
some small six-and-eightpenny ac- 
counts, which he owed among his 
tradespeople at the time of his death. 
I could multiply, from my own notes, 
cases still odder, in which sensible and 
rather indolent men, too, have been 
at the trouble to re-cross the awful 
interval between us and the invisible, 
for purposes apparently still less im- 
portant—so trivial, indeed, that for 
the — I had rather not mention 
them, lest I should expose their memo- 
ries to the ridicule of the unreflecting. 
I shall now proceed to my narrative, 
with the repeated assurance, that the 
reader will nowhere find in it a single 
syllable that is not most accurately and 
positively true. 

About four-and-thirty years ago I 
was travelling through Denbighshire 
upon a mission which needed despatch. 
I had, in fact, in my charge some 
papers which were required for the 
legal prelithinaries to a marriage which 
was about to take place in a family of 
consideration, upon the borders of 
that county. 

The season was winter, but the 

eather delightful—that is to say, 
de sar and frosty ; and, even without 
foliage, the country through which I 
posted was beautiful. The subject of 
my journey was a pleasant one. I 
anticipated an agreeable visit, and a 
cordial welcome ; and the weather and 
scenery were precisely of the sort to 
second the cheerful associations with 
which my excursion had been under- 
taken. Let no one, therefore, suggest 
that I was predisposed for the reception 

gloomy or horrible impressions. 
When the sun set we had a splendid 
moon, at once soft and brilliant; and 
1 pleased myself with watching the 
altered, and, if possible, more beautiful 
effects of the scenery through which 
we were smoothly rolling. 1 was to 
put up for the night at the little town 
of 3 and on reaching the hill— 
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over which the approach to it is con- 
ducted, about a short mile from its 
quaint little street—I dismounted, and 
directing the postillion to walk his 
jaded horses leisurely up the winding 
road, I trod on before him in the 
pleasant moonlight, and sharp bracing 
air. A little by-path led directly up 
the steep acclivity, while the carriage- 
road more gradually ascended by a 
wide sweep—this little path, leading 
through fields and hedgerows, I fol- 
lowed, intending to anticipate the ar- 
rival of my conveyance at the summit 
of the hill. 

I had not proceeded very far when 
I found myself close to a pretty old 
eburch, whose ivied tower, and count- 
less diamond window-panes, were glit- 
tering in the moonbeams—a high, 
irreguiar hedge, overtopped by tall 
and ancient trees, enclosed it; and 
rows of funereal yews shewed black and 
mournful among the wan array of 
headstones that kept watch over the 

village dead, I was so struck with the 
glimpse I had caught of the old church- 
yard, that I could not forbear mount- 
ing the little style that commanded it— 
no scene could be imagined more still 
and solitary. Not a human habitation 
was near—every sign and sound of 
life was reverently remote; and this 
old church, with its silent congrega- 
tion of the dead marshalled under its 
walls, seemed to have spread round it 
a circle of stillness and desertion that 
pleased, while it thrilled me. 

No sound was here audible but the 
softened rush of waters, and that sweet 
note of home and safety, the distant 
baying of the watch-dog—now and 
then broken by the sharper rattle of 
the carriage-wheels upon the dry road. 
But while I looked upon the sad and 
solemn scene before me, these sounds 
were interrupted by one which startled, 
and, indeed, for a moment, froze me 
with horror. The sound was a cry, or 
rather a howl of despairing terror, 
such as I have never heard before or 
since uttered by human voice. It 
broke from the stillness of the church- 
yard ; but I saw no figure from which 
it proceeded—though this circum. 
stance, indeed, was scarcely wonderful, 
as the broken ground, the trees, tall 
weeds, and tomb-stones afforded abun- 
dant cover for any person who might 
have sought concealment. This cry of 
unspeakable ago py was succeeded by 


a silence ; and, confess, my heart 
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throbbed strangely, when the same 
voice articulated, in the same tone of 
agony,— 

«W hy will you trouble the dead ? 
Who can torment us before the time ? 
I will come to you in my flesh, though 
after my skin worms destroy this body 
—and you shall speak to me, face to 
face.” 

This strange address was followed 
by a another ery of despair, which 
died aw: Ly as suddenly as it was raised. 

I never could tell ‘why it was I was 
not more horror-stricken than I really 
was by this mysterious, and, all things 
considered, even terrible interpola- 
tion. It was not until the silence had 
again returned, and the faint rustling 
of the frosty breeze among the crisp 
weeds crept towards me like the steal- 
thy approach of some unearthly influ- 
ence, that I felt a superstitious terror 
gradually inspire me, which hurried 
me at an accelerated pace from the 
place. <A few minutes, and I heard 
the friendly voice of my charioteer 
hallooing to me from the sumiit of the 
hill. 

Reassured, as I approached him, I 
abated my speed. 

*«*T saw you standing on the stile, 
sir, by the ‘cht irchyard,” he said, as I 
drew near, “and [ ask your pardon 
~ not giving you the hint before, but 

they say it is not lucky ; and I called 
to you loud and lusty to come away, 
sir; but I see you are nothing the worse 
of it.” 

‘«* Why, what is there to be afraid 
of there, my good fellow ?” Lasked, af- 
fecting as much indifference as I was 
able. 

‘* Why, sir,” said the man, throw- 
ing an uneasy look in the direction, 
‘*they do say there's a bad spirit 
haunts it; and nobody in these parts 
would go near it after dark for love or 
money.” 

** Taunted !” I repeated ; “ and how 
does the spirit shew himself?” I 
asked, 


** Oh! lawk, sir, in all sorts of 


shapes—sometimes like an old woman 
a’most doubled in two with years,” hean- 
swered—*‘ sometimes like a little child 
agoing along a full foot high above the 
grass of the graves; and sometimes 
like a big black ram, strutting on his 
hind legs, and with a pair of eyes like 
live coals; and some has seen him in 
the shape of a man, with his arm raised 
up towards the sky, and his head hang- 
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ing down, as ifhis neck was broke. I 
can’t think of half the shapes he has 
took at different times; but they’re all 
bad: the very child, they say—when 
he comes in that shape—has the face 
of Satan—God bless us!—and no- 
body’s ever the same again that sees 
him once.” 

By this time I was again seated in 
my vehicle, and some six or eight mi- 
nutes’ quick driving whirled us into 
the old-fashioned street, and brought 
the chaise to a full stop before the 
open door and well-lighted hall of the 
Bell Inn. To me there has always 
been an air of indescribable cheer and 
comfort about a substantial country 
hostelrie, especially when one arrives, 
as [ did, upon a keen winter's night, 
with an appetite as sharp, and some- 
thing of that sense of adventure and 
excitement which, before the days of 
down-trains and tickets, always, in a 
greater or less degree, gave a zest to 
travelling. Greeted with that warmest 
of welcomes for which inns, alas! are ce- 
lebrated, I had soon satisfied the impor- 
tunities of a keen appetite; and hav- 
ing for some hours taken mine ease in 
a comforts able parlour before a blazing 
fire, I began to feel sleepy, and be took 
myself to my no less comfortable bed- 
chamber. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
adventure of the churchyard had been 
obliterated from my recollection by 
the suppressed bustle and good cheer 
of the ** Bell.” On the contrary, it 
had occupied me almost incessantly 
during my solitary ruminations; and 
as the night advanced, and the stillness 
of repose and desertion stole over the 
old mansion, the sensations with which 
this train of remembrance and specu- 
lation was accompanied became any- 
thing but purely pleasant. 

I telt, 1 confess, fidgety and queer 
—I searched the corners and recesses 
of the oddly-shaped and roomy old 
apartment—I turned the face of the 
looking-glass to the wall—I poked the 
fire into a roaring blaze—I looked 
behind the window- curtains, with a 
vague anxiety, to assure myself that 
nothing could be lurking there. The 
shutter was a little open, and the ivied 
tower of the little church, and the 
tufted tops of the trees that surrounded 
it, were visible over the slope of the 
intervening hill. I hastily shut out 


the unwelcome object, and in a mood 
of mind, I must confess, 


favourable 
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enough to any freak my nerves might 
please to play me, | hurried through my 
dispositions for the night, humming a 
gay air all the time, to re-assure my- 
self, and plunged into bed, extinguish- 
ing the candle, and—shall I acknow- 
ledge the weakness ?—nearly burying 
my head under the blankets. 

I lay awake some time, as men will 
do under such circumstances, but at 
length fatigue overcame me, and I fell 
into a profound sleep. From this re- 
pose I was, however, aroused in the 
manner I am about to describe. <A 
very considerable interval must have 
intervened. ‘There was a cold air in 
the room very unlike the comfortable 
atmosphere in which I had composed 
myself to sleep. The fire, though much 
lower than when I had gone to bed, 
was still emitting flame enough to 
throw a flickering light over the cham- 
ber. My curtains were, however, 
closely drawn, and I could not see 
beyond the narrow tent in which I lay. 

There had been as I awaked a clank- 
ing among the fire-irons, as if a palsied 
hand was striving to arrange the fire, 
and this rather unaccountable noise 
continued for some seconds after I had 
become completely awake. 

Under the impression that I was 
subjected to an accidental intrusion, I 
called out first in a gentle and after- 
terwards in a sharper tone— 

** Who's there?” 

At the second summons the sounds 
ceased, and I heard instead the tread 
of naked feet, as it seemed to me, 
upon the floor, pacing to and fro, be- 
tween the hearth and the bed in which 
Ilay. A superstitious terror, which I 
could not combat, stole over me; with 
an effort 1 repeated my question, and 
drawing myself upright in the bed, ex- 
pected the answer with a strange sort 
of trepidation. It came in terms and 
accompanied with accessaries which I 
shall not soon forget. 

The very same tones which had so 
startled me in the churchyard the even- 
ing before, the very sounds which I 
had heard then and there, were now 
filling my ears, and spoken in the cham- 
ber where I lay. 

“‘ Why will you trouble the dead ? 
Who can torment us before the time ? 
I will come to you in my flesh, ‘ though 
after my skin worms destroy this body,’ 
and you shall speak with me face to 
face.” 


As I live, I can swear the words and 












the voice were the very same I had 
heard on the occasion I have mentioned, 
but (and mark this) repeated to no one. 
With feelings which I shall not attempt 
to describe, I heard the speaker ap- 
proach the bed—a hand parted the 
bed-curtains and drew them open, 
revealing a form more horrible than 
my fancy had ever seen—an almost 
gigantic figure—naked, except for 
what might well have been the rotten 
remnant of a shroud—stood close be- 
side my bed—livid and cadaverous 
grimed as it seemed with the dust of 
the grave, and staring on me with a 
gaze of despair, malignity, and fury 
too intense almost for human endur- 
ance. 

[cannot say whether I spoke or not, 
but this infernal spectre answered me 
as if I had. 

“Tam dead and yet alive,” it said— 
«‘ the child of perdition—in the grave 
I am a murderer, but here I am 
Apottyon. Fall down and worship 


” 


me, 

Having thus spoken, it stood for a 
moment at the bedside, and then turned 
away with a shuddering moan, and I 
lost sight of it, but after a few seconds 
it came again to the bedside as before. 

«When I died they put me under 
Mervyn’s tombstone, and the *y did not 
bury me. My feet lie toward the west 
—turn them to the east and I will rest 
—maybe I will rest—I will rest—rest— 
rest.” 

Again the figure was gone, and once 

again it returned, and said— 

ee] am your master—I am your re- 
surrection and your life, and therefore, 
fall down and worship me.” 

It made a motion to mount upon the 
bed, but what further passed 1 know 
not, for I fainted. 

I must have lain in this state fora 
long time, for when I became conscious 
the fire was almost extinct. For hours 
that seemed interminable I lay, searce- 
ly daring to breathe, and afraid to get 
up lest I should encounter the hideous 
apparition, for aught I knew, lurking 
close beside me. I lay, therefore, in 
an agony of expectation such as I will 
not attempt to describe, awaiting the 
——< of the daylight. 

Gradually it came, and with it the 
cheerful and reassuring sounds of life 
and occupation. At length [ mustered 
courage to reach the bell-rope, and 
having rung lustily, I plunged again 


into bed. 
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“Draw the window-curtains—open 
the shutters,” I exclaimed as the man 
entered, and these orders executed, 
**look about the room,” I added, 
**and see whether a cat or any other 
animal has got in. 


There was nothing of the sort; and 


satisfied that my visitant was no longer 
in the chamber, I dismissed the man, 
and hurried through my toilet with 
breathless precipitation. ‘ 

Ilastening from the hated scene of 
my terrors, 1 escaped to the par- 


lour, whither I instantly summoned 


the proprietor of the Bell” in propria 
persona. I suppose Llooked scared and 
haggard enough, for mine host looked 
upon me with an expression of sur- 
prise and inquiry, 

‘Shut the door,” said I, 

It was done. 

‘**T have had an uneasy night in the 
room you assigned me, sir; I may say, 
indeed, a miserable night,” I said. 

** Pray,” resumed I, interrupting his 
apologetic expressions of surprise, has 
any person but myself ever compl: tined 

ef—of being disturbed in that room? 

«* Never,” he assured me. 

I had suspected the ghastly old 
practical joke, so often played off by 
landlords in story-books, and fancied 
I might have been deliberately exposed 
to the chances of a © haunted cham- 
ber.” But there was no acting in the 
frank look and honest denial of mine 
host. 

‘« It is avery strange thing,” said a 
hesitating ; “ and I do not see w hy I 
should not ‘tell you what has occurred. 
And as Icould swear, if necessary, to 
the perfect reality of the entire scene, 
it behoves you, I think, to sift the 
matter cz arefully, For myself, I can- 
not entertain a doubt as to the na- 
ture of the truly terrible visitation to 
which I have been subjected ; and, 
were I in your position, I should trans- 
fer my establishment at once to some 
other house as well suited to the 
purpose, and free from the dreadful 
liabilities of this. 

I proceeded to detail the particulars 
of the occurrence of the past night, 
to which he listened with nearly as 
much horror as I recited them with. 

«* Mervyn’s tomb!” he repeated 
after me; ‘‘ why that’s down there in 
L—r: the churchyard you can see 
from the window of the room you 
slept in.” 

** Let us go there instantly,” I ex. 
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claimed, with an almost feverish anx- 
iety to ascertain whether we should 
discover in the place indicated any- 
thing corroborative of the authenticity 
of my vision. 

«Well, I shan’t say no,” said he, 
obviously bracing himself for an effort 
of courage; “but we'll take Faukes, 
and James the helper, with us; and 
please, sir, you'll not mention the cir- 
cumstance as has occurred to either on 
7em.” 

I gave him the assurance he asked 
for, and in a few minutes our little 


party were in full march upon the 
point of interest. 

There had been an intense black 
frost, and the ground, reverberating to 
our tread with the hollow sound of a 
vault, emitted the only noise that accom- 
panied our rapid advance. I and my 
host were too much preoccupied for 
conversation, and our attendants main- 
tained a respectful silence. A few 
minutes brought us to the low, gray 
walls, and bleak hedgerows that sur- 
rounded the pretty old church, and all 
its melancholy and picturesque me- 
morials, 

«* Mervyn’s tomb lies there, I think, 
sir,”’ he said, pointing to a corner of 
the churchyard, in which piles of rub- 
bish, withered weeds, and brambles 
were thickly accumulated under the 





solemn, though imperfect, shelter of 


the wimtry trees. 

He exchanged some sentences with 
our attendants in Welch. 

“Yes, sir, that’s the place,” he 
added, turning to me, 

And as we all approached it, I be- 
thought me that the direction in which, 
as I stood upon the stile, I had heard 
the voice on the night preceding, cor- 
responded accurately with that indi- 
cated by my guides. ‘The tomb in 
question was a huge slab of black 
marble, supported, as was made ap- 
parent when the surrounding brambles 
were removed, upon six pillars, little 
more than two feet high each. There 
was ample room for a human body to lie 
inside this funeral pent-house ; and, on 
stooping to look beneath, I was un- 
speakably shocked to see that some- 
thing like a human figure was actually 
extended there. 

It was, indeed, a corpse—and, what 
is more, corresponded in every trait 
with the infernal phantom which, on 
the preceding night, had visited, and 
appalled me, 
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The body, though miserably ema- 
ciated, was that of a large-boned, 
athletic man, of fully six-feet-four in 
height; and it was, therefore, no easy 
task to withdraw it from the receptacle 
where it had been deposited, and lay 
it, as our assistants did, upon the 
tomb-stone which had covered it. 
Strange to say, moreover, the feet of 
the body, as we found it, had been 
placed toward the west. 

As I looked upon this corpse, and 
recognised, but too surely, in its pro- 
portions and lineaments every trait of 
the apparition that had stood at my 
bed-side, with a countenance animated 
by the despair and malignity of the 
damned, my heart fluttered and sank 
within me, and I recoiled from the 
effigy of the demon with terror, second 
only to that which had thrilled me on 
the night preceding. 

Now reader—honest reader—I ap- 
peal to your own appreciation of tes- 
timony, and ask you, having these 
facts in evidence, and upon the depo- 
sition of an eye and ear witness— 
whose veracity, through a long life, 
has never once been compromised or 
questioned—have you, or have you 
not, in the foregoing story, a well- 
authenticated ghost story ? 


Before you answer the above ques- 
tion, however, it may be convenient to 
let you know certain other facts which 
were clearly established upon the in- 
quest that was very properly held 
upon the body which in so strange a 
manner we had discovered. 

I purposely avoid details, and with- 
out assigning the depositions respec- 
tively to the witnesses who made them, 
shall restrict myself to a naked out- 
line of the evidence as it appeared. 

The body I have described was 
identified as that of Abraham Smith, 
an unfortunate lunatic, who had, upon 
the day but one preceding, made his 
escape from the neighbouring parish 
workhouse, where he had been for 
many years confined. His hallucina- 
tion was a strange, but not by any 
means an unprecedented one. He 
fancied that he had died, and was 
condemned; and, as these ideas alter- 
nately predominated, sometimes spoke 
of hiunself as an ‘evil spirit,” and 
sometimes importuned his keepers to 
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‘* bury him”—using habitually certain 
phrase s, which I had no difficulty in 
recognising as among those which he 
had addressed to me. He had been 
traced to the neighbourhood where his 
body was found, and had been seen 
and relieved scarcely half a mile from 
it about two hours before my visit to 
the churchyard! There were, further, 
unmistakeable evidences of some per- 
son’s having climbed up the trellis. 
work to my window on the previous 
night—the shutter of which had been 
left unbarred, and, as the window 
might have been eas sily opened with a 
push, the cold which I experienced, 
as an acco mpanime nt of the nocturnal 
visit, was easily accounted for. There 
was a mark - blood upon the window- 
stool, and ¢ 
the body corresponded with it. A 
multiplicity of other slight circum. 
stances, and the positive assertion of 
the chamber-maid that the window 
had been openec l, and was but imper- 
fectly closed again, came in support of 
the conclusion, which was to my mind 
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satisfi actorily settled | y the concurrent 
evidence of the medical men, to the 
cfleet that the unhappy man could not 
have been many hours dead when the 
body was found. 

‘laken in the mass, the evidence 
convinced me ; and though I might 
still have clung to the preternatural 
theory, which, in the opinion of some 
persons, the facts of the case might still 
have sustained, I candidly decided with 
the weight of evidence, “ gave up the 
ghost,” and accepted the natural, but 
still somewhat horrible explanation of 
the occurrence. For this candour I 
take credit to myself. I might have 
stopped short at the discovery of the 
corpse, but I am no friend to “spurious 
gospels ;" let our faith, whatever it 
1s, Ne founded in honest fact. For my 
part, I steadtastly believe in ghosts, 
and have dozens of stories to support 
that belief; but this is not among 
them. Should I ever come, there- 
fore, to tell you one, pray re member 
that you have to deal with a candid nar- 
rator. 
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Grote’s History of Greece. 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE,* 


Tuere is in Wordsworth a passage of 
great beauty, which refers the creation 
of the Grecian Mythology to the in- 
cident of climate, and to the action of 
the surrounding scenery on the lively 
and imaginative character of the in- 
habitants of a country uniting, within 
asmall extent, almost unlimited variety 
of climate and of scenery— 


“The lively Grecian, in a land of hills, 

Rivers, and fertile plains, and sounding 
shores, 

Under a cope of variable sky 

Could find commodious place for every god, 

Promptly received, as prodigally brought 

From the surrounding countries at the choice 

Of all adventurers. With unrivalled skill, 

As nicest observation furnished hints 

For studious fancy, his quick hand be- 
stowed 

On fluent operations a fixed shape ; 

Metal, or stone, idolatrously served.” 


Byron falls out with the description 
of the scenery of Greece with which 
the passage opens ; yet, for the purpose 
of Wordsworth’s argument, it is suf- 
ficiently accurate, and a more faithful 
description would but er force the rea- 
soning of the poet :— 


“Tn that fair clime, the lonely herdsman, 
stretched 
On the soft grass through half a summer's 
day, 
With music lulled his indolent repose : 
And, in some fit of weariness, if he, 
When his own breath was silent, chanced 
to hear 
A distant strain, far sweeter than the sounds 
Which his poor skill could make, his fancy 
fetched, 
Even from the blazing chariot of the sun, 
A beardless Youth, who touched a golden 
lute, 
And filled the illumined groves with ravish- 
ment. 
The nightly hunter, lifting a bright eye 
Up towards the crescent moon, with grate- 
ful heart 
Called on the lovely wanderer who be- 
stowed 
That timely light, to share his joyous sport: 
And hence, a beaming Goddess with her 
Nymphs, 


* “A History of Greece,” By George Grote, Esq., Vols. 1-8. 


Across the lawn and through the darksome 
grove 

(Not unaccompanied with tuneful notes 

By echo multiplied from rock or cave) 

Swept in the storm of chase ; as moon and 
stars 

Glance rapidly along the clouded heaven, 

When winds are blowing strong. The 
traveller slaked 

His thirst from rill or gushing fount, and 
thanked 

The Naiad. Sunbeams, upon distant hills 

Gliding apace, with shadows in their train, 

Might, with small help from fancy, be 
transformed 

Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly. 

The Zephyrs fanning, as they passed, their 
wings, 

Lacked not, for love, fair objects whom 
they wooed 

With gentle whisper. Withered boughs 
grotesque, 

Stripped of their leaves and twigs by hoary 
age, 

From depth of shaggy covert peeping forth 

In the low vale, or on steep mountain side ; 

And, sometimes, intermixed with stirring 
horns 

Of thelive deer, or goat’sdepending beard— 

These were the lurking Satyrs, a wild brood 

Of gamesome Deities ; or Pan himself, 

The simple shepherd's awe-inspiring God!” 


Without an understanding of the 
legendary history of Greece, its social 
and political history is scarcely intelli- 
gible ; and without a knowledge of the 
scenery with which the legends are 
connected, the traditions themselves 
have but little meaning. A minute 
acquaintance—almost like that which 
Scott possessed of every hamlet and 
every stone in Scotland—is neces- 
sary to whoever would read the 
story of the Greeks as it ought to be 
read. 

In the history of other countries, the 
knowledge of localities is chiefly valu- 
able, as enabling us to trace the march 
of hostile armies. The land is buta 
place where men lived and fought. In 
the history of Greece, the men are 
searce separable from our thoughts of 
the country itself—its great men are 
not alone great men, but they are 
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great men as distinguished from the 
great men of the rest of the world—as 
distinguished from barbarians. The 
trophies which they won were not for 
themselves ; it was not the triumph of 
Miltiades at Marathon, but that of the 
Athenians ; and, in truth, it was not 
that of the Athenians, but of civilis- 
ation itself—the history of Greece is 
thus, in some sort, the history of hu- 
manity. 

And yet how has this history been 
written till almost our own day. In 
spite of all that ought to have been 
learned from Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides, the story was always told with- 
out reference to the modes of thinking 
of the actors in the scene. 

The narrative was too often a com- 
pilation from Plutarch, in which we 
had, no doubt, whatever could be 
brought out prominently of mere story ; 
but that story unexamined, unsifted, 
and often seeming to rest on little 
other foundation than that of mere 
gossip, put forward by Plutarch bim- 
self, in a pleasant, garrulous spirit, and 
like that of a man who scarcely asked 
that he should be believed. His 
«¢ Lives "—the pleasantest of all books 
—are something like the modern Ana, 
in which all that was ever said about 
a man properly finds a place. Still 
the modern compilations to which we 
allude had this advantage —if the 
facts were doubtful, it was not asked 
to deduce any inference from the facts. 
The narrative was a mere story, dis- 
tinguished in nothing from actual ro- 
mance, except that the names were 
those of men who had once lived ; 
the events might as well be reversed, 
for any purpose of the historian or 
the reader of history. The successive 
characters came and departed like 
shadows ; and whether the dream left 
a wreck behind or not was little matter. 
It was in all things no better than a 
dream. 

A more ambitious, and withal, a 
more mischievous, school of historians 
followed—those who deliver lectures, 
as from the chair, on each event of 
ancient history, as if the sole purpose 
of the study of history was to find some 
fancied correspondence between the 
events they find recorded and those of 
our own time, as if the lessons which 
history gives were, or ever could be, 
direct. This is puerile, when it as- 
sumes the form of a narrative, coloured 
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in every sentence by the historian’s 
prejudices ; but it has gone even far- 
ther than this, and there are those 
who read the future in the past, and 
speak of their skill in what they call 
the science of political prediction. 
Claims of this kind were ambitiously 
put forward by political writers in 
England, who actually thought them- 
selves inspired, when the defeat of 
the French in the Peninsular war was 
inferred from something in the for- 
tunes of one of the Roman Emperors: 
as reasonable would it be to deduce 
inferences from the flights of vultures 
on the right or on the left, or any 
other superstition of the kind. 

Of the writers who, in our own day, 
have made the history of Greece the 
vehicle of their own opinions, the most 
prominent is Mitford, though by no 
means the most learned, or “the most 
effective labourer in that way. Greater 
mischief has been done, we think, by 
the annotators of Aristophanes, every 
one of whose pleasantries is accom- 
panied by some comment, the effect of 
which is to sharpen some sting or sar- 
casm, originally intended against indi- 
vidual Athenians, as if it was directed 
against them as represe nting some po- 
litical principle. Thus, the individual 
assailed is left out of view, and opinions 
held by political partisans in England 
conveniently satirised. We express 
no agreement or disagreement with 
the views thus attacked, but we regard 
the mode of attack, however witty and 
skilful, to be unfair—it is ‘ the barba- 
rous art’ of fighting with poisoned ar- 
rows. Theonlytrue point of view from 
which the literature or the history of a 
nation can beread,isitsown. If weare to 
assume any prejudices, they should be 
those of the people whose history 
we are reading. ‘The point of view in 
which they see things, is that which 
should be first ascertained. Seen other- 
wis», they are not the same facts. In 
this is the great value of Mr. Grote’s 
work. Everything is sought to be 
exhibited with whatever of illustration 
can be derived from any quarter ; 
nothing that investigation of ancient 
authorities—nothing that can be dis- 
covered from the perusal of books of 
modern travel, is omitted. The bias of 
opinion favourable to democratic insti- 
tutions, manifested in his book, is always 
in syinpathy with the feelings of the 
people whose history he is recording ; 
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and this—supposing even the strongest 
counteracting feeling in the mind of 
the reader—is never offensive in the 
same way as the captious and irritable 
tone of a writer engaged at every step 
of his progress in a dispute with the 
heroes of his story. Mr. Grote will 
be emphatically the historian of the 
people of Greece. All that former 
writers have done is little more than 
biographical chapters from the lives of 
individuals. 

The early traditions of the Greeks, 
which are given in the commencement 
of Mr. Grote’s work, are necessary 
for the proper understanding of any 
part of the history. It is not alone 
that the Greeks were peculiarly edu- 
cated through the imagination into 
what they were, but that with them 
imagination and religion were one, and 
religion—a consciousness of the pre- 
sence of powers which they felt to be 
distinct from themselves, and which 
they regarded as divine—blended itself 
with their wholelife. When Mr. Grote 
published the first volumes of his 
work, of which we gave an account 
some three or four years ago,* he 
then expressed regret at having to pub- 
lish the legendary history of Greece, 
before he could bring the other parts 
of his work before the public. 


“Yet I cannot but fear that my first two 
volumes will suffer in the estimation of many 
readers by coming out alone—and that men 
who value the Greeks for their philosophy, 
their politics, and their oratory, may treat 
the early legends as not worth attention. And 
it must be confessed that what may be called 
the feminine attributes of the Greek mind— 
their religious and poetical vein—here appear 
in disproportionate relief, as compared with 
the masculine capacities—with those powers 
of acting, organising, judging, and specu- 
lating, which will be revealed in the forth- 
coming volumes. I venture however to fore- 
warn the reader that there will occur nu- 
merous circumstances in the after political 
life of the Greeks which he will not compre- 
hend unless he be initiated into the course of 
their legendary associations. He will not 
understand the frantic terror of the Athenian 
public during the Peloponnesian war, on the 
occasion of the mutilation of the statues 
called Herm, unless he enters into the way 
in which they connected their stability and se- 
curity with the domiciliation of the gods in 
the soil ; nor will he adequately appreciate 
the habit of the Spartan king on military 


* No. CLXIV.,, 





expeditions—when he offered his daily pub- 
lic sacrifices on behalf of his army and his 
country—‘ always to perform this morning 
service immediately before sunrise, in order 
that he might be beforehand in obtaining the 
favour of the gods,’ if he be not familiar 
with the Homeric conception of Zeus going 
to rest at night and awaking to rise at early 
dawn from the side of the ‘white armed 
Héré,’” 


Mr. Grote relates at considerable 
length, and often with great beauty, 
the old traditions of each particular 
locality. Such basis of fact as may 
have served for the foundation of each 
legend he does not seek to discover. 
When a river, or a mountain, or a 
holiday is found among the ancestors 
of a monarch, little can be done of 
much use in taking count of the 
number of generations; and on the 
Newtonian, or any other principle, 
trying to fix the chronology. We do 
not understand Mr. Grote to deny the 
existence of some possible substratum 
of fact, but to say that it is impos- 
sible to make out how much or how 
little it is; and therefore he tells the 
legends as mere legends—as the crea- 
tions of the imagination alone. Indeed 
he goes further at times than we think 
consistent with the probabilities of the 
case, in almost denying any other ex- 
istence to the tale of Troy than was 
given to it by the poets) We own 
that to us, whose belief has always 
been in one Homer, and who regard 
the “ Iliad ” as, from the first, one and 
indivisible ; and whose faith, with our 
reasons for that faith, has been stated 
in the paper to which we before 
referred, it is not easy to think of 
Homer’s story as being without some 
historical foundation. In Herodotus, 
the story of Helen is canvassed on the 
supposition of its general truth—the 
details of her voyage with Paris, and 
of her Egyptian wanderings, are ques- 
tioned 3 but the fact of her existence 
is never thought of as in any way 
doubtful. Still, to separate such ele- 
ment of historic truth as may have 
mingled with the story, and to detect 
how much is fact, how much is fable, 
is plainly impossible. In Thucydides, 
the evidence of Homer is even relied 
on for minute facts in a degree which 
seems altogether unreasonable. The 
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number of ships which brought from 
each different state its respective com- 
plement of the armament against ‘Troy 
is relied on as evidence from which he 
concludes that the armament against 
Troy was greater than was ever known 
before, but inferior to those of his own 
age. The scholars of our age do not 
sufficiently consider how much of the 
evidence which satisfied Herodotus 
and Thucydides has perished. We 
refuse to admit the justness of a con- 
clusioh from such evidence as we now 
have the opportunity of examining 
when it leads to inferences in total 
contradiction to those which were the 
universal belief of the ancients. 

Still the legends of the Greeks are 
better told by Mr. Grote than by any 
one else. We cannot agree with him 
that, inthe Homeric poems, “ Z/eaven, 
Night, Sleep, and Dream are persons 
just as much as Zeus and Apollo—to 
resolve them into mere allegory is 
unsafe and unprofitable.” Into mere 
allegory, no doubt, they cannot be 
resolved ; but defined or continuing 
personality they can be scarcely said to 
have, at least, such personality as we 
ascribe to heroes and gods. The con- 
ception, in the second book of the 
* Jliad,” of the “ Deceptive Dream,” is 
not unlike in character to the “ Idle 
Dream” in the “ Fairy Queen,” by 
which Archimago deludes “ the sleep- 
er’s sense,” and which, whatever ap- 
pearances it may assume, we never 
clothe with personality in the same 
way in which it is given to Archimago 
himself or to Una. Language, how- 
ever, and thought, re-act on each 
other; and the old languages, with 
their masculine and feminine termina- 
tions, come to the aid of the personi- 
fying impulse which peopled the w hw! 
region of Greece, investing every ob- 
ject, which in any way wrought on tlfe 
mind, with the attributes of life and 
consciousness. 

Nothing can, for the most part, be 
more happy than Mr. Grote’s descrip- 
tion of the state of mind in which 
these fables originated. 

Our own infancy and boyhood, could 
the mental operations in that early 

eriod of life be remembered, would 
supply the best analogy; and some- 
thing of this may have been the thought 
originally intended in the phrase of 
“the Greeks always children.” In 
our own childhood,: whatever we see, 
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whatever we learn, is seen and learned 
in the spirit of imagination—all is 
blended, and is as one—history, and 
poetry, and fable; the intimations 
brought by the senses from the world 
without; the operations of the mind 
itself, if distinct, are yet not separated 
by any analysis—nothing is affirmed 
as true—nothing distinguished as false. 
The first things apprehended as reali- 
ties are the objects separated from the 
world of the senses. The childhood 
of the individual is a type of the child- 
hood of the race— 


“ Fancy is the power 
That first unsensualises the dark mind, 
Giving it new delights: and bids it swell 
With wild activity ; and peopling air, 
By obscure fears of beings invisible, 
Emancipates it from the grosser tlirall 
Of the present impulse, teaching self-controul, 
Till superstition with unconscious hand 
Seat Reason on her throne.” 





“The Grecian mythes,” says Mr. Grote, 
“ cannot be either understood or appreciated, 
except with reference to the system of con- 
ceptions and belief of the ages in which they 
arose. We must suppose a public not read- 
ing and writing, but seeing, hearing, and 
telling—destitute of all records, and careless 
as well as ignorant of positive history with 
its indispensable tests, yet at the same time 
curious and full of eagerness for new or im- 
pressive incidents—strangers even to the ru- 
diments of positive philosophy, and to the 
idea of invariable sequences of nature, either 
in the physical or moral world, yet requiring 
some connecting theery to interpret and re- 
gularise the phenomena before them. Such 
a theory was supplied by the spontancous 
inspirations of an early fancy, which sup- 
posed the habitual agency of beings intelli- 
gent and voluntary, like themselves, but su- 
perior in extent of power, and different in 
peculiarity of attributes. In the geographi- 
cal ideas of the Homeric period, the earth was 
flat and round, with the deep and gentle ocean- 
stream flowing around and returning into 
itself: chronology, or means of measuring 
past time, there existed none ; but both un- 
observed regions might be described, the for- 
gotten past unfolded, and the unknown fu- 
ture predicted, through particular men spe- 
cially inspired by the gods, or endowed by 
them with that peculiar vision which detec ted 
and interpreted passing signs and omens, 

“If even the rudiments of scientific geo- 
graphy and physics, now so universally dif- 
fused, and so invaluable as a security against 
error and delusion, were wanting in this 
early stage of society, their place was abun- 
dantly supplied by vivacity of imagination, 
and by personifying sympathy. The un- 
bounded tendency of the Homeric Greeks to 
multiply fictitious persons, and to construe the 
phenomena which interested them into mani- 
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festatlons of design,is,above all things,here tube 
noticed, because the form of personal narrative, 
universal in their mythes, is one of its many 
manifestations, Their polytheism (compris- 
ing some elements of an original fetichism, 
in which particular objects had themselves 
been supposed to be endued with life, voli- 
tion, and design) recognised presiding agen- 
cies of unseen beings in the different localities 
and departments of the physical world. Of 
such beings there were numerous varieties, 
and many gradations, both in power and at- 
tributes ; there were differences of age, sex, 
and local residence; relations, both conjugal 
and filial between them, and tendencies sym- 
pathetic as well as repugnant. The gods 
formed a sort of political community of their 
own, which had its hierarchy, its distribu- 
tion of ranks and duties, its contentions for 
power, and occasional revolutions, its public 
meetings in the agora of Olympus, and its 
multitudinous banquets or festivals. The 
great Olympic gods were, in fact, only the 
most exalted amongst an aggregate of quasi- 
human, or ultra-human_ personages—de- 
mons, heroes, nymphs, eponymous (or name- 
giving) genii, identified with each river, 
mountain, cape, town, village, or known 
circumscription of territory—besides horses, 
bulls, and dogs, of immortal breed and pe- 
culiar attributes, and monsters of strange li- 
neaments and combinations, ‘Gorgons and 
Harpies, and Chimeras dire.’ As there were 
in every gens, or family, special gentile dei- 
ties and foregone ancestors, who watched 
over its members, forming in each the cha- 
racteristic symbol and recognised guarantee 
of their union, so there seem to be in each 
guild, or trade, peculiar beings whose voca- 
tion it was to co-operate, or to impede in 
various stages of the business.” 


To illustrate the state of mind in 
which the early Greeks lived, Mr. 
Grote gives us a curious extract from 
Wakefield’s “ Adventures in New Zea- 
land.” Having quoted from the “ Iliad” 
the scene where Achilles, slaying As- 
teropxus, the grandson of the beau- 
tiful river Axius, admits the dignity 
of this descent, but asserts his own su- 
periority in point of family, since even 
the river Achel6us and Oceanus him- 
self are inferior to Zeus— 

«There cannot,” says Mr. Grote, 
“ be a better illustration of this state of 
feeling than whatis told of the New Zea- 
landers at the present time. The chief 
Heu-Heu appeals to his ancestor, the 
great mountain, Tonga Riro: ‘ lamthe 
Heu-Heu, and rule over you all, just 


as my ancestor Tonga Riro stands.’’ 
Heu- Heu refused permission to any one 
to ascend the mountain on the ground 
that it was his tipuna, or ancestor. 
‘“* He constantly identified himself with 
the mountain, and called it his sacred 
ancestor. The mountains in New Zea- 
land are accounted masculine and fe- 
minine: Tonga Riro and Taranaki, 
two male mountains, quarelled about 
the affections of a small volcanic fe- 
male mountain.”* This illustration is 
one of the greatest importance, as, if 
the state of mind in which Achilles 
speaks of his ancestry be at all similar 
to that of the New Zealander, it proves 
how wholly absurd it would be to 
translate the Greek mountains and ri- 
vers in the pedigrees of the heroes 
into human ancestors. 

Awpéref illustrates the nature of 
the mythe very happily, by comparing 
it with the sagas of the North. The 
saga is, according to him, a sponta- 
neous product of the intellect, not ca- 
pable of being correctly designated, 
either as history, or as fiction, or as 
philosophy: ‘ La saga a son existence 
propre comme la poeésie, comme I’his- 
toire, comme le roman. Elle n'est 
pas la poésie parcequ’elle n’est pas 
chantée, mais parlée; elle n’est pas 
histoire parcequ’elle est denuée de cri- 
tique ;—elle n’est pas le roman, parce- 
qu'elle est sincére, parcequ’elle a 
foi en ce quelle racente. Elle 
n’invente pas, mais répéte ; elle 
peut se tromper, mais elle ne 
ment jamais. Ce récit souvent mer- 
veilleux, que personne ne fabrique 
sciemment, et que tout le monde al- 
tére et falsifie sans le vouloir, qui se 
perpétue a la maniére des chants pri- 
mitifs et populaires—ce récit, quand il 
se rapporte, non a un heros, mais 4 un 
Saint s’appelle une légende.” Through- 
out Greece these fanciful growths, ra- 
ther than conscious creations of mind, 
were everywhere met :— 


“ They formed the staple of the unin- 
structed Greek mind, upon which history 
and philosophy were by so slow degrees su- 
perinduced ; and they continued to be the 
aliment of ordinary thought and conversa- 
tion, even after history and philosophy had 
partially supplanted the mythical faith among 
the leading men, and disturbed it more or 


* “© Wakefield's Adventures in New Zealand.” 
+ “ Llistoire Littéraire de la France.” 
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less in the ideas of all. The men, the women, 
and the children of the remote démes and 
villages of Greece, to whom Thucydideés, 
Hippocratés, Aristotle, or Hipparchus were 
unknown, still continued to dwell upon the 
local fables which formed their religious and 
patriotic antiquity; and Pausanias, even in 
his time, found everywhere divine or heroic 
legends yet alive, precisely of the type « f the 
old epic ; he found everywhere the concep- 
tions of religious and mythical faith, co-ex- 
istent with those of positive science, and 
contending tinst them at more or less of 
odds, ‘according to the temper of the indivi- 
dual. Now it is the remarkable characteris- 
tic of the Homeric age, that no such co-ex- 
istence or contention had yet begun, The 
religious and mythical point of view covers, 
for the most part, all the phenomena of na- 
ture; the conception of invariable sequence 
exists only in the background, itself person- 
ified under the name of the Meera, or Fates, 
and produced generally as an exception to 
the omnipotence of Zeus for all ordinary 
purposes ; voluntary agents, visible and in- 
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stances and details, and exhibit in living 
body and action those types which his hearers 
dimly prefigure. Such men were the authors 
of the Iliad and Odyssey; embodying in 
themselves the whole measure of intellectual 
excellence which their’age was capable of 
feeling: to us, the first of poets, but to their 
own public, religious teachers, historians, 
and philosophers besides, inasmuch as all 
that then represented history and philosophy 
was derived from those epical effusions, and 
from others homogeneous with them. He- 
rodotus recognises Homer and Hesiod as the 
prime authors of Grecian belief respecting 
the names and generations, the attributes 
and agency, the forms and the worship of 
the gods,” 


We must not embarrass ourselves 
with an effort to distinguish the Hel- 
lenes from the Pelasgians—they are, in 
general, believed to be of the same 
blood; still, in spite of the colour 


given to a remarkable passage in He- 
rodotus by Bishop Thirlwall, and 
more lately by Colonel Mure,* we 
cannot think it possible to read it 
without thinking that he regarded the 
Pelasyians as a people speaking a lan- 
guage essentially distinct from the 
Hellenes, and one which he describes 
as barbarous. He mentions Pelas- 
gians existing in his own time, settled 





visible, impel and ¢ 
over this point of view is universal through- 
out the community—adopted with equal fer- 
vour, and carried out with equal consistency 
by the loftiest minds, and by the lowest. 
The great man of that day is he who, pene- 
trated like others with the general faith, and 
never once imagining any other system of 
nature than the agency of these voluntary 
Beings, can clothe them in suitable circum- 


overn everything. More- 


* “A Critical History of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece,” by William 
Mure, of Caldwell. We have had time only to glance at Colonel Mure’s book, from which, 
however, we promise ourselves much pleasure and instruction. We are glad to find that he 
is as firm a believer in the one true Homer as ourselves. His examination of the structure 
of each of the great poems, and the connection of the parts with each other, is, to our under- 
standing, decisive of the controversy. His delineations of the principal characters are, in 
general, very happy: take for instance that of Helen:— 

“ Helen is the female counterpart of Paris. Daughter of an illustrious royal house, the 
most beautiful princess of her age, she is wedded in extreme youth to a husband who, how- 
ever worthy of her choice, seems not to have et “i her affections. She becomes, conse- 
quently, an easy victim of the fascinating adventurer, destined by the goddess of love as her 
future partner. Helen, as frequently happens with frail women, a natural result, perhaps, 
of the same susceptibility in which their failings originate, is distinguished by tenderness of 
heart and kindly disposition. Traces of better principle seem also to lurk under the general 
levity of her habits. Though a faithful consort to Paris, who, on his part, is no way deficient 
in the duties of husband or lover, she still entertains a fond remembrance of her days of 
youthful innocence, She looks back at times with remorse and regret, almost with longing 
desire, to her native land, her deserted child, and the home of her fathers; and is as ready to 
acknowledge and condemn her own faults, as to appreciate the opposite virtues of others. 
The finer touches with which her portrait is worked up, are all of the more delicate dramatic 
description. In the emotion she displays at the invitation of Aineas to go forth to the 
ramparts and witness the preparation for the duel between her past and present husband ; in 
her dignified advance to the admiring old senators; in her grief and self-reproach at the dis- 
tant view of her countrymen and former friends; in her petulant argument with her patron 
goddess, after the defeat of Paris ; in the taunts thrown out against his cowardice, coupled 
with returning fondness for his person ; in her frank acknowledgment to Hector of the com- 
mon failings of herself and lover; and in her affectionate lamentation for the fate of her noble 
brother-in-law, mingled with selfish tears for her own distresses, are exhibited to the life all the 
finer features of that mixed female character, which, while we pity and condemn, we are con- 
strained to love and admire.” 
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on the Hellespont, who spoke a “ bar- 
barous” language. 

Mr. Mure differs from those who 
endeavour to persuade themselves that 
difference of dialect is alone meant in 
this passage; and yet we are not sure 
that the difference between him and 
them is as great as he thinks. He 
imagines that Pelasgian differed from 
Hellenic, as Swedish from German, 
as Italian from Spanish; that a dif- 
ference of this kind would be, in the 
absence of the critical art, such as 
would render it unlikely that Hero- 
dotus should see any but the points of 
difference, and that this interpetra- 
tion of his words would express their 
full meaning. 

It is, however, perhaps wrong to 
give the word “barbarous” so fixed 
a meaning in the days of Herodotus 
as it acquired in after times. If 
used in the restricted sense of fo- 
reign, in some passages, it does not 
appear to have been uniformly so used, 
or, if so, there are irreconcilable 
statements on this same subject of the 
Pelasgians in “ Herodotus.” We are 
told of them-- 


‘Formerly the Pelasgians sacrificed all 
sorts of victims to the gods with prayer, as 
I was informed at Dodona; but they gave 
no surname or name to any of them—for 
they had not yet heard of them; but they 
called them gods, because they had set in 
order and ruled all things. Then, in 
course of time, they learned the names of 
the other gods that were brought from 
Egypt, and, after some time, that of 
Bacchus. Concerning the names, they 
consulted the oracle of Dodona; for this 
oracle is accounted the most ancient of 
those that are in Greece, and was then the 
only one. When, therefore, the Pelasgians 
inquired at Dodona, ‘ Whether they should 
receive the names that came from Barba- 
ricns?’ the oracle answered ‘ that they 
should.’ From that time, therefore, they 
adopted the names of the gods in their 
sacrifices, and the Grecians afterwards re- 
ceived them from the Pelasgians.”* 


To us, however, the question does 
not seem of much importance. The 
distinctions between men are, after all, 
not derived from difference of origin. 
Men are what climate and society 
make of them; and two or three ge- 
nerations, in changed circumstances of 


* “ Euterpe,” 52. 





society and climate, are sufficient to 
blot out most of what would seem to 
be fixed distinctions of blood. The 
hare becomes white in Lapland: the 
cockney becomes humanised in Con- 
naught—he is changed into a savage, 
to be sure, but it is, as his newspa- 
pers say, a step in the right direction; 
and he will soon become acclimated, 
and undistinguishable from a native ; 
and his children will be found speak- 
ing, not their old Pelasgian cockney, 
but very tolerable English. 

The nature of their country, broken 
by mountains, and surrounded and 
indented, almost islanded everywhere 
by the sea, made the Greeks what they 
were. Each state was a separate in- 
teger: it had no connection with the 
others. They shrunk from centralis- 
ation; and though the common name 
was a bond of union to all, yet each 
had its own distinct mode of govern- 
ment—its own peculiar institutions 
and cast of manners—its own tradi- 
tions ; and the common language was 
broken into dialects, often unintelligi- 
ble beyond the immediate locality 
where they prevailed. The common 
name— Hellas—was one that did not 
at all times include the same extent of 
ground, or the same peoples. At 
times, it was denied that it properly 
belonged to the Macedonians—at 
times it was extended to the most re- 
mote colonies that traced their kin- 
dred to Grecian ancestors., The South- 
ern Greeks often seemed anxious to 
establish that they were of a different 
family of man from that which peo- 
pled the North; yet in this the evi- 
dence of facts seems against the pro- 
bability of their being right; for on 
their northern boundaries were the 
temples and oracles which were 
held sacred by the states furthest re- 
moved from them in local position. 
Of the Hellenes_ themselves, the name 
and original home—if home is the word 
for the plains over which Nomade tribes 
wandered—seems to have been Thes- 
saly. Dodona was the holy place in 
the time of the Pelasyians; afterwards 
Oiympus became the chief sanctuary 
of all the peoples that called themselves 
Hellenes. Though this feeling passed 
away, and the honors of the Olympian 
Zeus were transferred to other lo- 
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calities, yet the fact that Southern 
Greece regarded the oracles and gods 
of the Northern boundaries as objects 
of peculiar veneration, is scarcely likely 
to have arisen from any other cause 
than the fact of this being the locality 
with which they were originally con- 
nected. 

To the configuration of the Grecian 
territory, Mr. Grote ascribes two im- 
portant characteristics of the people: 
they were thus protected from “ those 
invasions from the interior which ne- 
cessarily subjugated all their continen- 
tal colonies, and it, at the same time, 
rendered each fraction more difficult 
to be attacked by the rest, so as to 
exert a certain conservative influence 
in assuring the tenure of actual pos- 
session ;” that, while they were thus 
protected from conquest, they were 
kept politically disunited; and thus 
was 


“Fostered that powerful principle of re- 
pulsion, which disposed even the smallest 
township to constitute itself a political unit 
apart from the rest, and to resist all idea of 
coalescence with others, either amicable or 
compulsory. To a modern reader, accus- 
tomed to large political aggregations, and 
securities for good government through the 
representative system, it requires a certain 
mental effort to transport himself back to a 
time when even the smallest town clung so 
tenaciously to its right of self-legislation. 
Nevertheless such was the general habit and 
feeling of the ancient world, throughout Italy, 
Sicily, Spain, and Gaul: among the Hellenes 
it stands out more conspicuously, for several 
reasons—first, because they seem to have 
pushed the multiplication of autonomous 
units to an extreme point, secing that even 
islands not larger than Pepparéthos and 
Amorgos had two or three separate city- 
communities; secondly, because they pro- 
duced, for the first time, in the history of 
mankind, acute systematic thinkers on mat- 
ters of government, amongst all of whom 
the idea of the autonomous city was accept- 
ed as the indispensable basis of political 
speculation ; thirdly, because this incurable 
subdivision proved finally the cause of their 
ruin, in spite of pronounced intellectual su- 
periority over their conquerors; and lastly, 
because incapacity of political coalescence did 
not preclude a powerful and extensive sym- 
pathy between the inhabitants of all the 
separate cities, with a constant tendency to 
fraternise for numerous purposes, social, re- 
ligious, recreative, intellectual, and ssthe- 
tical. For these reasons, the indefinite mul- 
tiplication of self-governing towns, though 


in truth a phenomenon common to ancient 
Europe, as contrasted with the large monar- 
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chies of Asia, appears more marked amo 
the ancient Grecks than elsewhere: and there 
cannot be any doubt that they owe it, in a 
considerable degree, io the multitude of in- 
sulating boundaries which the configuration 
of their country presented.” 


Of the heroic times, Homer is the 
sole authority ; and yet from his poems 
a whole state of society may be creat- 
ed for the imagination; but on this 
we cannot now dwell. In his day the 
Greeks had not yet the common name 
of Hellenes, nor was there any bond 
between the different states other than 
what was implied in the feelings of a 
common parentage. This community 
of blood was afterwards dwelt on as 
the chief tie which bound together 
the Hellenic aggregate. ‘ The four 
ties,” says Mr. Grote, who quotes a 
passage of * Herodotus,” which doesnot 
however take the more formal division 
as to modern histories, were: ‘ Ist— 
Fellowship of blood; 2nd—Fellow- 
ship of language ; 3rd—-Fixed domi- 
ciles of gods, and sacrifices common 
to all; 4th—Like manners and dis- 
positions.” 

The fellowship of blood must not be 
taken too strictly ; the evidence, when 
examined, of any society formed on 
the early monarchical cr patriarchial 
principle, exhibits not a family derived 
from one parentage, but more gener- 
ally relations arising from conquest. 
In Scotland we believe that in no 
vase is the head of the tribe of the 
same race with his clan ; and yet there 
the fiction is, or was carried out so 
perfectly, that, in spite of the Nor- 
wegian descent of many of the chiefs, 
there is not a man of the tribe who 
does not claim kindred with the rest. 
Of the fellowship of language, that 
could scarcely have been of the effect 
which the words would first suggest, 
when the many dialects—the grammari- 
ans have only mentioned the moreimpor- 
tant—rendered the natives of one dis- 
trict unintelligible to those of the next, 
though all those dialects were re- 
ferrible to an ideal language, nowhere 
spoken, which was supposed to be that 
from which all deflected. The third 
bond was, perhaps, the strongest ; in 
it are to be included the Olympic, Py- 
thian, Nemean, and Isthmian games ; 
in it are to be also regarded the ce- 
remonies in honour of deceased an- 


cestors, and the amusements first aris- 
ing in particular localities, but to 
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which, as to the tournaments in the 
middle ages, all recognised as Hellenes 
were welcomed. The games were a part 
of the religion of the Greeks, no less 
than the sacrifices. ‘* The habit of com- 
mon sacrifice, on a small scale, and be- 
tween near neighbours, is a part of the 
earliest habits of Greece.” Sending a 
sacred legation, proposing to assist at 
each other's sacrifices, and the recrea- 
tions that accompanied them, was the 
first form in which fraternity was ex- 
pressed between neighbouring villages. 
The village festival was increased by the 
addition of neighbouring hamlets and 
towns, and finally ended in the crowds 
assembling from all Greece to the 
solemnities of the Olympic and Pythian 
games. During the month of these 
solemnities, the city in which they were 
celebrated bad its territory inviolable; 
it was itself obliged to refrain from 
aggression, and its heralds, crowned 
with garlands, had to proclaim the 
truce. Something was thus won for 
humanity from the horrors of war, and 
for a while there was peace, and the 
truce gave the opportunity of compos- 
ing differences. ‘Sometimes the ten- 
dency to religious fraternity took a 
form called an Amphictiony, different 
from the common festival.” <A certain 
number of towns entered into a reli- 
gious partnership for periodical sacri- 
fices to the god of a temple which was 
regarded as common property. One 
of the number was perpetual adminis- 
trator of the sacrifices. The word 
amphyctiony means “neighbour.” And 
from these sacrifices all others than 
the members of the partnership were 
excluded. Of these amphyctionie as- 
semblages Mr. Grote gives us several 
cases, before mentioning the great one 
called the Amphyctionic Council. Of 
the amphyctionic council, Mr. Grote’s 
estimate is lower than that which is 
generally formed. He regards it as 
but one of many similar institutions, 
Its special object was the care of the 
temple of Delphi, the watching over its 
interests, and the protection of its 
treasures. ‘‘ If any one shall plunder 
the property of the god, or shall be 
cognizant thereof, or shall take treach- 
erous counsel against the things in the 
temple, we will punish him with foot, 
and hand, and voice, and byevery means 
in our power.” This was the amphyc- 


tionic oath. Mr. Grote thinks that 
the thought of abstinence from injury, 
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as well as regard to mutual protection, 
embodied in the amphyctionic obliga- 
tions, obtained thus a place in men’s 
minds, and an independent force of 
their own This was, no doubt, the 
fact ; and in the early days of violence, 
this, like the other amphyctionies, must 
have hadgreat and continuedinfluence ; 
but in the latter periods it became little 
more than a political engine, and when 
used as such, its value, as a religious 
institution, was at an end, or was deeply 
impaired. 

Among the ties that united the Greeks 
was, no doubt, their common super- 
stition. Besides Delphi, and Dodona, 
both sacred beyond all historic recol- 
lection, there were oracles every where 
through Greece. Apollo had temples 
in Beotia, in Phocia, in Lycia, and in 
a hundred other places. Zeus gave 
answers at Olympus; Poseidon, at 
Teenarus; Awphiaraus, at Thebes ; 
Amphilochus, at Malus. 

In all things the Greeks were super- 
stitious—no journey was undertaken 
—nothing was done without an effort 
to learn what view the gods were likely 
to take of the matter; cocks were 
sacrificed to Hsculapius—the interiors 
of chickens were examined, with the 
intention of divining what was the will 
of heaven in something of no seeming 
consequence whatever. ‘This wasa 
tendency universal with the Greeks— 
and wherever a temple or an oracle 
could be found, there every one of 
Hellenic blood was sure to be a wor- 
shipper or an inquirer. But Delphi, 
above all other places, commanded the 
veneration of all—and unanimity 
was created in the incohesive parts 
called by the common name of Hel- 
las—the several states, and the 
numerous colonies—by the announce- 
ment that an expedition had been 
sanctioned—a general approved of— 
or the field of battle designated by 
the oracle. Mr. Grote finds a similar. 
ity between the Grecian states, in that 
in which they differed from the con- 
temporary Carthagenians, Egyptians, 
Persians, &c. ‘In no city of his- 
torical Greece did there prevail 
either human sacrifices, or deliberate 
mutilation—such as cutting off the 


nose, hands, feet, &c.; or selling 
children into slavery; or polygamy ; 
or the feeling of unlimited obedience 
towards one man.” Running, wrestling, 
boxing, with the body perfectly naked, 









































































were common to all the Greeks, and 


were by other nations regarded as un- 
seemly. 


“ Of such customs, indeed, at once common 
to all the Greeks, and peculiar to them as 
distinguished from others, we cannot specify 
a great number; but we may see enough to 
convince ourselves that there did really exist, 
in spite of local differences, a general Hellenic 
sentinfent and character, which counted 
among the cementing causes of an union 
apparently so little assured. 

“ For we must recollect, that in respect to 
political sovereignty, complete disunion was 
among their most cherished principles. The 
only source of supreme authority to which 
a Greek felt respect, and attachment, was to 
be sought within the walls of his own city. 
Authority seated in another city might ope- 
rate upon his fears—might precure for him 
increased security and advantages, as we 
shall have occasion hereafter to show with 
regard to Athens and her subject allies— 
might even be mildly exercised, and inspire 
no special aversion : but still the principle of 
it was repugnant to the rooted sentiment of 
his mind, and he is always found gravitating 
towards the distinct sovereignty of his own 
Boulé or Ekklesia. This is a disposition 
common both to democracies and oligarchies, 
and operative een among the different towns 
belonging to the same subdivision of the 
Hellenic name—Achans, Phocians, Boeo- 
tians, &c. The twelve Achan cities are 
harmonious allies, with a periodical festival 
which partakes of the character of a con- 
gress,—but equal and independent political 
communities: the Boeotian towns under the 
presidency of Thebes, their reputed metro- 
polis, recognise certain common obligations, 
and obey, on various particular matters, 
chosen officers named Bveotarchs,—but we 
shall see, in this as in other cases, the centri- 
fugal tendencies constantly manifesting 
themselves, and resisted chiefly by the in- 
terests and power of Thebes. That great, 
successful, and fortunate revolution which 
merged the several independent political 
communities of Attica into the single unity 
of Athens, took place before the time of au- 
thentic history: it is connected with the 
name of the hero Theseus, but we know not 
how it was effected, and it forms a signal 
exception to Hellenic tendencies generally.” 


We fear that we have done little to 
remove the difficulty of understanding 
tae precise position of the Grecian 
states to each other. No abridgement 
of Mr. Grote’s arguments can do 
justize to them. The work must be 
itself studied, and read over and over 
again. Language, however carefully 
selected, is not unlikely to mislead, 
where all the phenomena differ so 
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essentially from the experience of 
modern life. The right of intermar- 
riage, and of acquiring land and pro- 
perty, was occasionally granted by a 
city to some individual freeman, as 
matter of special favour—and some- 


times, though very rarely, recipro- 
vated generally between two separate 
cities. But the obligations between 
one city and another, or between the 
citizen of the one, and the citizen of the 
other, are all matters of especial cove- 
nant, agreed to by the sovereign au- 
thority in each. But co-existence of 
entire political severance, with somuch 
fellowship in other ways, is perplexing 
in modern ideas, and modern language 
is not well furnished with expressions 
to describe Greek political phenomena. 





“ The right of intermarriage and of acquir- 
ing landed property was occasionally granted 
by a city to some individual non-freeman, 
as matter of special favour, and sometimes 
(though very rarely) reciprocated generally 
between two separate cities. But the obliga- 
tions between one city and another, or be- 
tween the citizen of the one and the citizen 
of the other, are all matters of special cove- 
nant, agreed to by the sovereign authority in 
each. Such coexistence of entire political 
severance with so much fellowship in other 
ways, is perplexing in modern ideas, and 
modern language is not well furnished with 
expressions to describe Greek political pha- 
nomena. We may say that an Athenian 
citizen was an alien when he arrived as a 
visitor in Corinth, but we can hardly say 
that he was a foreigner: and though the 
relations between Corinth and Athens were 
in principle international, yet that word 
would be obviously unsuitable to the nume- 
rous petty autonomies of Hellas, besides that 
we require it for describing the relations of 
Hellenes generally with Persians or Cartha- 
ginians. We are compelled to use a word 
such as interpolitical, to describe the transac- 
tions between separate Greek cities, so nu- 
merous in the course of this history.” 


We wish we had room for Mr. 
Grote’s account of the laws and con- 
stitution of Sparta, in which we find 
the best illustration of the earlier state 
of Greece, and of the condition of 
society out of which such forms of go- 
vernment as existed in the heroic ages 
grew. The primitive constitution was 
monarchical. A descent from the gods 
was ascribed to the reigning family— 
and from this believed as a fact, was 
inferred a divine right in the monarch. 
The two thoughtssoon became identical 
—and the fact of obtaining, by any 
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means, the kingdom, was clothed 
with some legendary tale of divine 
descent. The belief that the pros- 
perity of the kingdom depended on 
the protection of the gods, and that 
the reigning family were the favourites 
of heaven, for love of whom the gods 
were propitious to the land, produced 
a spirit of submission among the peo- 
ple which no amount of oppression 
could change into resistance. In 
Sparta, and, perhaps, in some other of 
the Grecian communities, where limi- 
tations on the power of the monarch 
were imposed, when the government 
changed into a virtual oligarchy, the 
name of king was not abolished. In 
the public sacrifices, their kings pre- 
sided. From their family, when a 
new colony was sent forth, the leaders 
of the emigrating tribes were selected ; 
the feeling of their divine origin never 
passed away. The kingly government 
lasted longer in Sparta than in the 
states governed on the same primitive 
model. ‘ The period between 65C 
and 500 before Christ, witness the 
rise and downfall of many despots and 
despotic dynasties, each in its own 
separate city.” ‘Then for a while an 
oligarchy rules, and there is a political 
struggle between the people, felt and 
recognised as such, and the oligarchy. 
The feeling of divine right does not 
sustain the oligarchy as it did the 
ancient kings; but in these contests 
military education and military spirit 
cease to be cultivated—and mercenary 
troops are called in, and foreigners 
interfere—*The despot, with his 
standing body-guard, becomes again a 
characteristic of the time; a tendency 
partially counteracted, but never 
wholly subdued by Aratus, and the 
Actean league of the third century, 
B.C.” 

The result of these contests in 
most of the Grecian communities, was, 
the abolition of the kingly power. In 
Sparta it survived to the last. Mr. 
Grote assigns as causes for this, the 
fact, that in the co-ordinate lines of 
its kings, for five centuries, neither 
house was ever without male descen- 
dants, and thus the element of the 
divine right assumed by the dynasty 
was not disturbed by any change in 
the channel through which the royal 
blood seemed to flow; the habit of 
unquestioning assent went on. There 
were limitations, too, on the regal 
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power; seeming limitations, which 
in reality but strengthened the power 
they were unable to resist. Such was 
the senate of twenty-eight; twenty- 
eight very old men, chosen indiscri- 
minately from all the Spartan families. 
Then came the Council of the Ephors— 
* originally a defensive board, like the 
Roman tribunes, intended as a re- 
straint upon abuse of power in the 
kings, but afterwards expanding into a 
paramount and irresponsible executive 
directory. The ephors encroached, 
as far as they could, on the royal 
power, but never sought to abolish it. 
The power of the kings became, thus, 
more limited, but was fenced in, and 
its continuance secured, by the interest 
which the ephors had in not alto- 
gether altering the mode or the forms 
of government. The feeling of the 
people, too, at Sparta, was contrasted 
with that at Athens; they disliked 
and discouraged all investigation into 
the conduct of their public officers ; 
public speaking they contemned; and 
interference of the citizens, in judicial 
matters, or in politics, never took 
place. 

Hellas, with the exception of Sparta, 
got rid of kingship, and the smallness 
and concentration of the respective 
states rendered it easy to substitute 
republican forms of government. A 
widely-extended political society can 
scarcely exist as one, except with 
some such visible symbol as a monarch 
to express the national identity. In 
Europe, through the middle ages, 
smallness of territory seems the only 
condition on which it was thought 
possible to have republics. Mr. Grote 
is anxious to express these consider- 
ations, for the purpose of shewing that 
the causes which led to monarchical 
institutions in modern Europe did 
not exist in historical Greece. He 
wishes that we should understand the 
feeling universal among the Greeks 
towards the idea of a king. The 
primitive sentiment entertained to- 
wards the heroic king died out, pass- 
ing, first into indifference—next, after 
experience of the despots, into deter- 
mined antipathy. 


“ To an historian like Mr. Mitford, full of 
English ideas respecting government, this 
anti-monarchical feeling appears of the nature 
of insanity, and the Grecian communities 
like madmen without a keeper: while the 
greatest of all benefactors is the hereditary 
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king who conquers them from without —the 
second-best is the home-despot who seizes 
the acropolis and puts his fellow-citizeus 
under coercion, There caunot be a more 
certain way of misinterpreting and distorting 
Grecian phenomena than to read them in 
this spirit, which reverses the maxims both 
of prudence and morality current in the 
ancient world. The hatred of kings as it 
stood among the Greeks (whatever may be 
thought about a similar feeling now) was a 
pre-eminent virtue, flowing directly from the 
noblest and wisest part of their nature: it 
was a consequence of their deep conviction 
of the necessity of universal legal restraint— 
it was a direct expression of that regulated 
sociality which required the control of indi- 
vidual passion from every one without ex- 
ception, and most of all from him to whom 
power was confided. The conception which 
the Greeks formed of an irresponsible One, 
or of a king who could do no wrong, may be 
expressed in the pregnant words of Herodo- 
tus: ‘He subverts the customs of the 
country: he violates women: he puts men 
to death without trial.’ No other concep- 
tion of the probable tendencies of kingship was 
justified either by a general knowledge of 
human nature, or by political experience as 
it stood from Solon downward: no other 
feeling than abhorrence could be entertained 
for the character so conceived: no other 
than a man of unprincipled ambition would 
ever seek to invest himself with it.” 


The conception of monarchy, as it 
exists in modern Europe, never en- 
tered into the thoughts of the 
Greek :— 


“ When the Greeks thought of a man ex- 
empt from legal responsibility, they con- 
ceived him as really and truly such, in deed 
as well as in name, with a defenceless com- 
munity exposed to his oppressions; and 
their fear and hatred of him was measured 
by their reverence for a government of equal 
law and free speech, with the ascendancy of 
which their whole hopes of security were 
associated—in the democracy of Athens 
more, perhaps, than in any other portion of 
Greece. And this feeling, as it was one of 
the best in the Greek mind, so it was also 
one of the most widely spread—a point of 
unanimity highly valuable amidst so many 
points of dissension. We cannot construe or 
criticise it by reference to the feelings of 
modern Europe, still less to the very pecu- 
liar feelings of England, respecting kingship ; 
and it is the application, sometimes explicit 
and sometimes tacit, of this unsuitable stand - 
ard, which renders Mr. Mitford’s apprecia- 
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tion of Greek polities so often incorrect and 


unfair.” 


It is impossible to do justice, ina 
single paper, to this work. We have 
searcely touched on the parts most 
likely to attract public attention. The 
narrative is, throughout, animated— 
throughout eloquent. On such a sub- 
ject as Greece, every topic connected 
with which has excited controversy, it 
would be impossible that an original 
thinker could do otherwise than feel 
himself compelled to argue every inch 
of the ground. There is scarce a 
statement can be made which must 
not be guarded with parenthesis with- 
in parenthesis, to prevent misconcep- 
tion, which will, after all, arise. Of 
the Greek mind this is the only his- 
tory which gives anything like an ade- 
quate representation; and in Mr. 
Grote’s work, in spite of all that has 
been done by Thirlwall, whose narra- 
tive is more lucid than Grote’s, by 
Mitford, and by others, whose names 
did not seem destined so soon to be 
altogether eclipsed, Mr. Grote’s is the 
only book in which we feel that the 
movements, whether in peace or war, 
are those of political communities, 
not of individual men. 

It seems strange that it should 
have been given to a man, dwelling 
“in the clouded chambers of the 
north,” to have been the first, dis- 
tinctly, to convey in words—we will 
not say himself to see, for much of 
what he has so well interpreted has 
been, in one way or other, the subject 
of a good deal of speculation both in 
England and on the Continent—the 
total impression which a view of he- 
roic and legendary Greece is fitted to 
create. We must return to the sub- 
ject of Greece, and to Mr. Grote’s 
book, of which the interest increases 
in each successive volume. 

But with respect to the early poe- 
tical and romantic traditions, and their 
effect on the people whose character 
they, in a great degree, helped to 
create, let us quote the language of a 
true poet. Our article has opened 
with the words of Wordsworth; not 
less beautiful are those of De Vere,* 
with which we conclude :— 





* Lines written at Delphi, ‘ Search after Proserpine,” &e. 
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Crote’s History of Greece. 


Pheebus Apollo! loftiest shape of all 

That glorified the range of Grecian song, 

By Poet hymned or Shepherd, when the rocks 
Confessed the first bright impress of thy feet ; 

By many an old man praised when Thracian blasts 
Sang loud, and pine-wood stores began to fail; 
Served by the sick man searching hill and plain 

lor herb assuasive; by sad maidens courted 

On whose pure lip thy fancied kiss descended 

Softly as vernal beam on primrose cold : 

By Fortune’s troubled Favourites oft-time sued 

For dubious answer, then when Fate malign, 

Beyond the horizon of high Hopes ascending, 

Her long fell glance had cast on them—Apollo! 
Who, what wert thou? Let those who read thy tale 
In clouded chambers of the North, reply, 

* An empty dream !’—bid them fling far the scroll, 
The dusty parchment put aside for ever, 

Or scan with light from thy Parnassian skies! 

For commentator's lamp give them thine orb 
Flaming on high, transtixing cloud and billow 

Or noon-tide laurel—(as the Zephyr strikes, 

Daphne once more shrinks trembling from thy beams) — 
Were these but fancies? O’er the world they reared 
The only empire verily universal 

Founded by man—for Fancy heralds’'Thought ; 
Thought Act ; and nations Are as they Believe. 
Strong were such fancies—strong not less than fair. 
The plant spontaneous of Society 

In Greece, by them with stellar power was dewed, 
And, nursed by their far influence, grew and flourished,— 
A state of order and fair fellowship, 

Man with man walking, not in barbarous sort 

His own prey finding, each, and his own God— 

A state of freedom, not by outward force 
Compressed, or ice-like knit by negatives ; 

A frank communion of deep thoughts with glad, 
Light cares with grave—a changeful melody 
Varying each moment, yet in soul the same— 

A temple raised for beauty and defence— 

An armed dance held for a festival— 

A balanced scheme that gave each power a limit, 
Each toil a crown, and every art her Muse— 

O! frank and graceful life of Grecian years ! 
Whence came thy model ? From the Grecian heaven ! 
The loves and wars of Gods, their works and ways, 
Their several spheres distinct yet interwoven, 

By Greece were copied on a lesser stage. 

Our thoughts soar high to light our paths on earth, 
Terrestrial circles from celestial take 

Their impress in man’s science. Stars unreached 
Our course o’er ocean guide. Orphean sounds . 
The walls of cities raised—thus mythic bards 

For all the legislators legislated !” 
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LOVE. 


A laughing child, one sunny morn, went forth among the flowers, 
And merrily the little one had gamboll’d there for hours ; 

P eeping beneath the green leaves, beneath each tiny spray, 
Where, in the slender flower-cups, the pearly dew- drops lay— 
Among the blue forget-me-nots and moss beneath his feet 
Where sprung the pale sweet primroses, and nestled violets sweet ; 
But he looked up from the flowers with sorrowful surprise, 

And a cloud of disappointment came over his bright eyes. 
Returning to her knee again, ‘‘ Oh, mother,” said the child, 
*‘T have sought him in the garden, and in the field-flowers wild : 
You told me Love was beautiful, and made earth bright and gay, 
And [have —— him, mother, in all bright things to-day.” 
«* My child, Love is a feeling, a thing you cannot see: 
"Twas Love made God give ‘all these things so fair and good to thee : 

*Tis Love, when her dear child is good, niamma such pleasure gives,” — 
** Yes, now, but tell me, mother, where is it that he lives 2” 


Time with unceasing flight swept on, and swift years, nine or ten, 
Had the flowers of summer withered, and winter brought again, 
When out upon a bowling-green, one clear and frosty day, 

Were many bright-faced merry boys, escaped from school to play 
Some, busied round the marble- ring, held forth its boisterous i, 
As from the well-curved forefinger flew out the conquering taw: 
Some ‘gainst the gable of the school plied well the bounding ball, 
Some pl iyed at common on the green, with merry cheer and call; 
But away from all the rest stands a pale- faced little boy, 

As though their boisterous games of strength could give him little j joy: 
Silent and sad he stands alone, when near he hears his name, 

As a manly, curly playfellow from out the bright crowd came. 


« Will you come with me, Neddy ?—I'm tired of all the noise : 

Come with me home through the green fields ; we'll leave the boisterous boys. 
He brought him to his own home, and his little sister there, 

Where the weak boy might find play-fellows, and pleasures he could share ; 
And when he saw his brighte ‘ning face, and look of childish glee, 

He felt himself far happier than with the boys to be; 

Put his arms about his mother’s neck, and, giving her a kiss, | 


ee FO Oe a eae 


Said, ‘*‘ Now, dear mother, now, I’m sure, I know it: isn’t this 
The thing I used to look for, and of which you used to tell ? 
I have found it all out now, mother, for I love Ned so well !” 


as. gene oon 


‘¢ My child, that youlove Neddy, and our little Ellen, too, 

And love papa, and love mamma, I grant is very true ; 

But when my boy is grown a man, handsome, and great, and tall, 
He will not tell his mother, then, that now he knew at all.” 






As waves upon the sandy beach, that chase each other on, 

Again upon the shores of life the years have come and gone, 

And as the rolling waves efface the foot- -prints left be fore, 

Of many things the boy’s heart knew, the answer is, ** No more !” 
No more he’ll hear his mother’s voice, nor press his father’s hand, 
And Ellen, now, and Edward, too, are in a distant land. 

No more of childhood’s pleasures now, the joys he used to own, 

And ina busy, boisterous world, he feels himself alone. 


The faint light of the earliest dawn is through the shutters stealing, 
The paleness and the sadness of the student's face revealing : 
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His unextinguished taper in the daylight flickers drearily, 

And now upon his hand he leans his aching forehead wearily. 

He has passed a night of anguish ; some softening ‘heegide recall 
The memories of dé ays gone ‘by - and fast the sad tears fall. 


He thinks of home long, long ago, of all the loved ones gone, 
And feels-that through such trials dark his heart must still throb on; 
But, more than all, he thinks of a broken faith and vow, 

On which the first time in his life the sun is rising now ; 

A vision burst upon him, a being fair and light, 

It seemed as if no cloud could fall upon a thing so bright ; 

Her love (oh, do not love belie, by giving it the name), 

Her fancy, was a fleeting thing, that went even as it came— 

A flower of the spring-time that on his pathway grew, 

And even before the summer came had blown and wither ed too. 
And he—he had not loved her, though the paleness of his cheek, 
And the falling of his bitter tears an anguished heart bespeak : 
The sobs that even now burst forth from out his manly breast, 
A feeling infinitely more than her’s was worth, attest ; 

For to a true and generous soul deceit must give a pain, 


To bear which cold and sile ntly, even manhood’s strength were vain ; 


And words were vain to paint it, and few and sad were they 
That now fell from his pale cold lips at the breaking of the d: Ly. 


Oh, heaven! did I not love her. Oh, Alice, can it be, 

That after all thy plighted truth ’tis thus thou art to me ; 

That newer friends and brighter hours of joy can thus have changed, 
And in a few short months from me your every thought estranged ; 
Your heart given to another thus, without one sad look cast 

Lo the lost dream of’ h: appiness we've wakened from at last— 

‘To the shared thoughts that bound us, the vows that seemed so true, 
To all the wealth of love, Alice, I lavished upon you; 

And now, without a tearful eye, or backward look of pain, 

You leave this crushed heart breaking, this fever-maddened brain ? 
Is love, then, but a phantasy, a momentary beam, 

And have I sought from — for a shadow and a dream ? 
For, ever since my childhood’s years, upon life’s stormy sea, 

Love shone, in storm and a alike, a beacon-light to me ; 

Oh! have I reached that beacon-light to find it shine no more, 
My bark with all its treasure wrecked upon a barren shore ? 

No, rather let me know that still the beacon burns the same— 
‘That I have taken for the true some false light’s idle flame ; 

That still within this heart of mine love’s flame unkindled lies, 
And in its true, pure, manly strength, that it may yet arise ; 

For now I feel that her's was not the heart, the soul, the mind, 
This larger will, this loftier aim, these nobler thoughts to bind. 


Be comforted, poor suffering heart, your mother is not here, 
Or soothingly she’d whisper now into her dear son’s ear, 

Of hope and peace in days to come, of comfort hom: above— 
And that on earth he yet may find pure, truthful, genuine love. 


It was a summer’s quiet eve, just such as gives the feeling 

Of the silence that all nature wears, o’er sense and spirit stealing — 
As when a word too loudly breathed might break the wondrous spe ll, 
And a gentle, quiet joyousness, in all things seem to dwell ; 

Thee losing twilis ght, deepened by the green arch overhead, 
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Where the great trees meet so closely with their dusky arms outspread ; 


The sun, even like a miser who has hoarded all day long 
His we alth, now lavishly poured forth a ruddy light, and strong ; 
Half of the trees’ old trunks seemed gold, half dipt in rosy wine, 
And thousand lights of different hues among the branches shine ; 
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Through every breach in the green leaves rains down a ruddy glow, 
Till you might deem ‘twas melted gold lay on the road below. 

There, leaning ’gainst a stout old tree, with eyes fixed on the beam, 
Stands one whose thoughts seem far away, or buried in a dream ; 
And dreamily the t wilight shades fall round his manly form, 

And, in the evening light, his face is glowing bright and warm : 
Placid and light the open brow, fair seat of candid truth, 

With all the stamp of thoughtful years, the _ nness of truth, 

The joyous mouth soft-wre apped i in smiles ; so lost in thought is he, 
That you might almost deem the man some statue that you see, 


A‘shadow crossed the sunbeam that lay upon the ground, 

And eyes met his, uplifted eyes, that made his strong heart bound ; 

A flush of joyous ; gladness came o’er the girl’s fair face, 

Then as quic ‘k to sudden paleness the rosy hue gave place 

And pausing for a moment there, her onward ste p was sts sped, 

She stood as if half-doubtingly, half-tremblingly afraid. 

He knew full well the feeling those blue eyes fain would hide, 

Ile knew full well those trembling lips w« ld se arcely deign to chide. 
That moment's hesitation, that pause, had told him more 

Than many spoken words could do, or chiding o'er and o'er; 

A word, « look, an outstretched hand, his arm is round her thrown— 
«Oh, do not doubt me, Edda, this heart is all thine own! 
Ife reads an answer in those eyes, with bright tears filling now, 
And with a gentle hand puts back the dark locks from her brow ; 
He drew the. trembler nearer, laid the pale face on his breast, 

And tenderly and soothingly he hushed her fears to rest. 

The de ep'ning § glow of sunset, and the song of birds around them— 
The peace fulness of evening in its quiet ol: vdness bound them— 

He felt that now the sunshine and the leaves might p: ass awn 
And the dreariness of winter-time replace the summer's day ; 

But, while true to each other, one heart, one thought, one soul 
Were theirs, beyond all time or change, or even death's control. 
There’s a something now in his dark eyes, he hath no need to speak, 
As he looks upon that fair li: ght form, ‘and on the pale soft cheek ; 
It is not where the child, nor where the boy sought long ago 

He would look to find the something now he seems so well to know ; 
It is not in the flowers now, no, nor the stars above, 

But in his own deep, earnest heart, the man would look for love. 


E. 








A. C. 
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A TASTE OF FREN 


CH THEATRICALS, 


IN A LETTER FROM AN IRISHMAN AT PARIS TO HIS FRIEYD AT BALLAGHADEREEN. 


Puris, Place de la Madeleine, April —, 1850. 


“ Here's fine Revolution, an we had the trick to see 
it.”"—HaMLET. 





My Dear Mixe,—There is but one 
thing, beside change, that sits, en per- 
manence, in Paris— polities. The res- 
publica is everywhere the res-privata 
too—and in more senses than one. 
While one-half of our respectable 
people feed on it—bureaucracy Is a 
sort of pantheism in which most of us 
here have our being—the other half, 
aw aiting in anxie ty ‘the reversion, con- 
sole themselves by the freest possible 
use of their pis aller ot talking on it. 
The republic is the vocabulie C alifor nia 
of France, a true commonwealth of 
garr ulity, an inexhaustible mine of 
those primary ingredients of French 
happiness—conversation, disput: ution, 
execration—the last more essential 
than ever under our mild-mannered, 
bayoneted régime of fraternité. 

To me, however, to whom their 
fierce politics, in this gentle spring- 
time, seem little better than a social 
cholera, under whose influence they 
scream and gesticulate in spasms until 
they become black in the face and ex 
animate as the patience they address, 
usage has failed to commend itself in 
the form of second nature, and heartily 
tired of my inability, in the short 
breaks they allow me, to convince 
aristocratic matrons that civil war gives 
no assurance of domestic happiness, or 
respectable legislators that there are 
wiser politics “for minorities in power 
than to outrage the rights of the 
majorities that await the succession, 
I determined one fine day last week to 
return on my first love—delightful 
indulgence!—and to transfer the studies 
of my future leisure to the neutral 
territory offered by the elegant gaieties 
and sententious classicalities of the 
French drama. 

But alas, my friend, for the vanity 
of human wishes ! The filthy inun- 
dation covers the stage, as all else, and 
from the magnificent Zhéatre de lu 
République, to the less ostentatious 


show of the Funambules, there is 
hardly a spot where the bird unpoliti- 

val may rest the sole of its foot. 
Vainly did Louis the Fourteenth 
scheme with Moliere and Racine, or 

Napoleon, from hyperborean capitals, 
issue decrees for ever to unpoliticalise 
the stage—there the influences of des- 
potism will ever be as transitory as 
itself; and, true to its essential nature 
and purpose, the enforced interven- 
tion is no sooner removed than the 
theatre, taking the impress of the 
great im: ges of the time, mirrors them 
with fidelity back to the people. 

We are, at this moment at le¢ ast, as 
political dramatically, as we are in any 
other sense. Our turbulent and all- 
active press, with its thousand and one 
voices, and ten thousand eyes and arms, 
that penetrate everywhere, but half 
responds to the phrenzied cravings of 
our excited appetite. And notwith- 
standing the gaudy shreds of Imperial- 
ism that have descended on the present 
Executive Chief, to give authors and 
lessees but too probable menace of the 
fitful and the arbitrary, more than one 
of our stages already offers those cha- 

racteristics of licentious political satire 
which Aristophanes exhibited to ano- 
ther Republican auditory two or three 
thousand years ago! 

A land of liberty (for such, I gravely 
assure you, France has become, by her 
Constitution), we have no law, but an 
infinite deal of government, upon stage 
representation. The censorship pe- 
rished in 1848 as in 1830, with the 
downfall of the monarchy that raised 
it, and the pit row and cock-hatted 
policeman are now our Lord Chamber- 
lains in ultimate appeal. We are in this 
matter, as in many others, in ‘‘the fix” 
of finding that the absence of the arbi- 
trary is not always the presence of the 
equitable and the politic; and as, 
after 1830, the Government affected to 
feel it impossible to dispense with the 
censorship, except at an inconv enience 
still more troublesome even to the 
stage, all parties are now beginning 
again to discuss whether an equitable 
course of affairs under a settled form of 
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government, may not require, as one 
of its conditions, a preliminary, rather 
than an ultimate control, over theatri- 
cal representations. 

Though neither I nor you, Mike, 
care as much about the question as for 
our next crop of potatoes, yet as it 
seems adhuc sub judice among certain 
respectable quill-drivers in the laurelled 
neighbourhood of Covent-Garden, I 
will take the liberty of saying that, 
from one cause or another—perhaps 
the people’s temperament—the stage 
has never worked well, or, at all events, 
peaceably, here, when the curb-chain 
has been out of her mouth. An inci- 
dent, or authority, under each epoch of 
dramatic liberty occurs to me, 
briefly as I may, 
Ifthey solve not 


and, as 
you shall have them. 

) the legislative diffi- 
culty, they throw some light on the 
national habitudes— 


“ Twenty times,” in 1793, says La Harpe, 
“ the Government people broug ht to bear on 
these peaceful asylums of intellectual plea- 
sures (the theatres) all the instruments of 
war, and all the materials of 
tions. While our brave soldiers on the 
Meuse and the Rhine were taking by storm 
fortified points that were thought inexpugn- 
able, these governing monsters were order- 
ing thousands of soldiers, and trains of artil- 
lery against these peaceful citadels of public 
opinion—the scenes of comedy and tragedy.” 


siege opera- 


This statement of the “liberty” 
in repression, that must be taken by 
people whosurrender that of prevention, 
has almost the broadness of caricature ; 
but it is fortified by an anecdote 
sufficiently striking, recorded by the 
same authority— 


“ During the representation of the ‘ Grac- 
chi,’” says he, “ the auditory seized the 
words— 


*** Des lois et non du sang’— 


and applauded them to the echo, as their 
protest against the government assassina- 
tions of the day. Hereon a member of the 
Convention, who was scated in the first circle, 
rose, andin a tone of insolence reproached the 
auditory with applauding maxims of a 
counter-revolutionary tendency, sparing his 
coarse invectives neither to the author, one 
of his own colleagues, nor to the people he 
addressed. The public indignation forgot for 
a moment its fears, and the Conventionist’s 
voice was drowned ina torrent of hissing and 
shouting. On this he threw into their midst 
his medal as representative, threatened them 
with chastisement, and left the theatre. The 
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people, who knew that the building was, as 
usual, surrounded by soldiers, became alarmed, 
and most of them made a precipitate flight. 
Nothing was so common in these days as 
such an interruption on the part of some iso- 
lated Jacobin.” 


After 1830, under Louis Philippe, 
there was much the same conflict be- 
tween the passions of the people and 
the interests of the government in its 
relations with the stage. The oppor- 
tune “ arbitrary” of the censor was re- 
placed by the ti ardy and sometimes fatal 
“arbitrary” of the police Prefect, In 
1831, the sus pension of ** The trial of 
a Field Marshal of France’—a sort of 
apotheosis of Ney—within seven hours 
of the time fixed for its representation, 
threw Paris into a ferment. The con- 
test lasted thirty-six hours, but on the 
second day the government, who about 
that time knew that a Parisian crowd 
was a thing which, after the fashion of 
the Roman ambassador, carried a revo- 
lution in its coat-skirts, called in the 
military, cleared the Bourse-square, 
shut the theatre, and left the ruined 
lessee to what lawyers facetiously term 
the remedy of our action of law—a re- 
medy bad as the disease anywhere, and 
here worse. For in this country of re- 
volutions, the salus publica is not only 
the lex suprema, but the lex unica— 
another form for saying that the salus 
publica i is the pe ople’ $s private nuisance. 
It is too lazy and too convenient a 
resource not to be always under requi- 
sition by those in possession of govern- 
ment authority, and all my wonder is, 
that there are neither legis slators nor 
juries here to see that a people’ $s rights 
should out-worth a ruler’s convenience. 
But character, my dear — will al- 
ways be above principle, and, talk as 
the sy may of Liberty and its handmaids, 


force will be ever the law, and right 


the accident of French government. 
We are not yet at the end of our 
1848 régime, theatrically or politically ; 
but already conflict is in ascendant 
among the people, while in those over 
them repression has been already made 
to stifle what, under a sage prevention, 
would never have lived. At our little 
Vaudeville in the Place de la Bourse, 
ever first in the career of polities, I 
have seen sturdy Republicans night 
after anak hiss, protest, and struggle 
like ms rtyrs to the very gates of “the 
Conciergerie against Royalist gibes 
that set audiences on the roar. ‘The 
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lessee of the * Porte St. Martin” re- 
ceived police mandates that had less of 
Exeter Hall in them than the first 
blush might suggest to its eager audi- 
tories—viz., to suppress the Pope! 
The old gentleman had been addressing 
(for weeks) the democratic stage, much 
to the profit of the manager, when the 
hard decree of the police went forth, 
to efface himself. Though heartily 
hissed by the same nation at Paris that 
was hazarding some of its best blood 
for him at Rome, it seems hard that 
his Holinessshould have been prevented 
doing some thing for the amusement of 


those in France, who in Italy were 
doing so much for his. 

But it is at Rouen, brought as I 
write to the brink of'an insurrection by 
the suspension of a politico-religious 
drama, that we must look for some of 
the probable results of the ‘*‘ sans cen- 


sure” system. 


“The ‘ Juif Errant,’” says the journal of 
the town, ‘‘ was announced up to Sunday 
evening. On Monday there was general 
surprise and dissatisfaction on learning its 
suspension, caused, it is believed, by the 
authorities, ill-informed, and anxious to give 
some intriguing Royalists the satisfaction of 
a victory. 

“ At six the theatre was crowded by the 
partisans of the suspended piece. The great 
majority had always been for it—the syste- 
matic Opponents were never more than a 
dozen. All this was put to the commissary 
of police in charge over the theatre, but his 
only response was that the play had pro- 
voked contests, and for that reason would be 
suspended for some time—he did not know 
how long. This explanation was not satis- 
factory: hissing became the order of the 
evening, followed by more discordant noises. 
Nothing could be heard but the disturbers, 
and the theatre was cleared of some of the 
more prominent leaders—with no result, 
however, since the protest but took other 
forms, more difficult of notice or suppression. 
The following night, however, nothing but 
silence was permitted, and a disturbance 
arising, the theatre was entered by a hundred 
soldiers, bayonet in hand, knapsack on back, 
&c. The theatre was cleared of the disturb- 
ers, who retired, shouting out—‘ A bas les 
Jesuites !’ and the actors played to empty 
benches!” 


The disturbances removed to the 
exterior of the building and the streets 
of the town, and continuing, in one 
form or another, some days in succes- 
sion, the authorities, according to the 
last account that has reached me, have 
closed the theatre for the season, 


If all this do little to dispose of the 
censorship question, it discloses pretty 
clearly the sort of political bustle, po- 
litical fermentation, and political strife, 
that pervade our theatrical rule, as 
they pervade, indeed, everything else 
in France. 

But if the free system keep the go- 

vernment in perpetual anxiety, throw 
the people into frequent strife and ex- 
citement, make dramatie authorship 
precarious and theatrical investment 
Insecure, it must still be conceded that 
it develops an old agency into new and 
varied proportions, and, with a well- 
ordered public, might give the stage 
a potency as use ful as it would be for- 
midable. We must look here, and 
here alone, perhaps, for the explana- 
tion of the fact that in the fever of 
political interest, the Jlassitude of 
commerce, and the uncertainty of to- 
morrow that have marked the three 
re volutions, there was yet no slack- 
ening of activity or success in what 
may be more especially called the peo- 
ple’ stheatre. In 1792 and in 1793, no 
less than forty theatres acknowledged 
the marvellous growth and expansion 
of dramatic patronage ; and if comedy 
took the ascendant form in her various 
phases, it implies no impeachment of 
taste in a people to whom tragedy un- 
fortunately was just then the gratuitous 
dies re prese ntation of everystreet. The 
nefaste of the legitimists m 1830, and 
the Orleanists in 1848, have in the 
same way, as far as I can make out, 
found no re presentative adversity on 
the stage, one of whose hi appiest writ- 
ers has as much truth as spirit when 
he recently sings :— 


** Les Romains s’estimaient heureux 
Avec du pain et des théatres. 
Ou a vu les Frangais joyeux 
S’en montrer bien plus idolatres, 
N’a-t-on pas vu ce peuple, enfin, 
Subsistant comme par miracle. 
Pendant le jour mourir de faim, 
Kt le soir courir au spectacle ?” 


Revolutions, if scourges to humanity, 
are but useful fillips to the drama, as 
the storm that fells the cedar gives 
freshness to the violet; for, as with 
the events of our own Reformation, 
they beget through all classes an ex- 
citement which is only fittingly when 
intellectually fed. The stage, as a 
mere vehicle of amusement, loses its 
attractions with its usefulness, and 
when it aims no bigher than the laugh 
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of the “dozen barren spectators” will 
win no more. It is not a thing of the 
few but of the many ; and it ought not 
to escape useful recognition, that as 
people have had the feeling for a 
month, or year, or longer, that they 

were risen in the social scale, they 
have proportionab ly indulged the de- 

sire to partake of that higher and more 
serious education which the dramatist 


is, above all men, called to give them. 
His alone is the great teachership of a 


people ;* for around it alone can be ga- 


thered those accessories of wit, wisdom, 
art, science, wealth, that can make the 
mission at once welcome and efficient. 
Jt is his lot to bring, to attract the 
degraded mass of his fellows to a com- 
munion in whatever is high in his 
own mind, generous in his own nature, 
noble in his own character—unbaring 
to them the hidden life of nature, and 
veritable nature of life. He propagates 
among them the love and appreciation 
of the true, the just, the beautiful ; 

and displaying them to themselves an‘ i 


to each other in their rights, duties, 
interests, and responsibilities, helps 
them to subjugate the narrow egotism 
of ill in the magnanimous selfishness 
of good ! 

The * Vaudeville,” of — have 
already spoken to you, \ pretty 
theatre, glorious in dr eails annals, 


showing its impudent face to the Bourse, 
under whose peristyled front and pro- 
tection it sings, dances, and has long 
made a merry time of it. Built just 
before the Revolution of 1830, it wel- 
comed that event in the triumph of the 
monied bourgeoisie, in whose lap it 
sits; but since February, 1848, ina spirit 
of consistent fidelity, not to be asked 
from a theatre, it has attacked almost 
nightly the ‘‘ escamotage” which: a: i- 
hilated the empire, while imitating the 
example of its financial patrons. ‘The 
pertness of this spoiled favourite, how- 
ever, had not reached its ultimate 
point till the last week, when under 
the expressive title of ‘The Resto- 
ration of the Stuarts,” it produced a 
piece which is technically, no less than 
by substantive character, an act of high 
treason to the Republic, ae which 
under the Convention here, or long 
Parliament in England, p: sat A me the 
anachronism, would have sent both 
author and actors to the scaffold. It 
hardly makes a flimsy pretence at Eng- 
lish history. ‘The events of February, 
1848, and of the Provisional Govern. 
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ment, are recorded in the broadest ca- 
ricature and satire; legitimacy is 
lauded and worshipped; Lamartine, 
Ledru Rollin, Changarnier, dressed out 
and mocked more or less freely; and 
finally, Ilenry the Fifth is introduced 
to his beloved Parisian subjects as a 
sort of social saviour, opening, and 
guaranteeing an era of new national 
prosperity. 

But if theatrical boldness can go no 
farther, neither could it reach a less 


success, Cleverly written, elaborately 


got up, the piece “falls dead, still. horn, 
on even the mercantile audience of the 
Rue Vivienne. There is neither sym- 
pathy for its attacks on the republic, nor 
applause for its suggestions of royalism. 
Like La Rochejaquelein’s proposition of 
consulting the people on the choice 
of a king, the thing is felt by even legi- 
timists to be out of time, too early, or 
too late, and the audience, rather tole- 
rating than welcoming the clever au- 
dacity, follow the example of the mem- 
bers of the Assembly, by virtually 


mov ing the pre vious questi on, 


It is all very well to murmur at the 
Republic, to fear the exercise of popu- 
lar power in a constitutional shape, and 
to wish to be guaranteed against any 
parliamentary impairment of capital or 
income; but when the other picture 
is palpably brought before audiences the 
most conservative, and they are made 
to see that the “ be all and end all” of 
even a revolution successfully essayed 
in the cause of order, and in the inte- 
‘est of property, would be at best but 
the placing France where she was in 
1800 under Bonaparte, in 1815 under 
theelder Bourbons, orin 1830 underthe 
Duke @’Orleans—hope is damped, ar- 
dour cooled, * the native hue of revo- 
lution sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought,” and they preter with 


Hamlet to— 


‘Rather bear those ills they have, 
Than fly to others that they know not of.” 


It must be confessed, too, that the 
writer, in even a disgusting excess, 
has overdone his work; and to own the 
truth, I am more annoyed than sur- 
prised to find that, in the never-end- 
ing chapter of apostacy, the person 
whose excess of anti-republican zeal 
has affrighted royalism by the picture 
of its own success, is an author of some 
repute (Mr. Paul Vermond), who for 
several years, up indeed to the last ten 
days, has devoted his pen to the sys 
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tematic service of radical penne 
through the columns of a journal al- 
ways liberal, and since 1848 warmly 
republican— The Sieécle. 

But in France everything is allow- 
able to everybody in party change. 
The great gun of the conservative jour. 
nal Les Déebats (M. Chevalier) went 
off daily, and with just as much noise 
and effect, when in the artillery service 
of the Socialist Fraternité of St. Simon; 
and one of the most servile idolaters of 
imperial despotism in 1807 had pro- 
duced a play in 1793 in which the hero, 
a patriotic husband, wins all his laurels 
by betraying to the “‘ Comité Revolu- 


tionnaire” the aristocratic leanings of 


his fair spouse. Acknowledging at the 
conclusion of the piece the enthusiasm 
with which it had been received, this 
polite adulator of Josephine and Na- 
poleon added to his successes by the 
assurance, that there was not a hus- 


band that heard him who in a like 
ease would not have acted as his 
«© Epoux Republicain !” 

The secret, my dear friend, of the 
matter is just this: theatrical writers 
here—saving their presence—are very 
little better than the statesmen they 
satirise. They have, on a less pro- 
fitable scale, for they are ill paid even 
in their apostacies, their political 
girouettes like their betters ; and the 
felicitous jeu d'esprit of a vaudevilliste 
of 1800 was as applicable to himself, 
certainly to his “genus,” as to the 
politician to whom he addressed it :— 

Chauvetiste, 
Maratiste, 
Royaliste, 
Anarchiste, 
Hébertiste, 
Dantoniste, 
Babouviste, 
Brissotin, 
Girondin, 
Jacobin, 
Sur la liste 
Longue et triste 

Que forma lesprit Robespierriste, 
Il n’existe 
Pas un iste 
Qu’en un jour 

Il n’ait pris tour a tour ! 


At the Gymnase Theatre—our Ly- 
ceum—the Legitimist idea of a Royal 
return is again worked out in the 
same incident, under the title of ** Ge- 
neral Monk,” but with discreetness, 
and some general fidelity to history. 
Comparisons, of course, suggest them- 
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selves, applications will come; but 
they are judiciously made to seem 
more the auditor’s work than the 
author’s. 

Still, I doubt the service of the 
drama, or others with the same animus, 
to exiled royalty, If its partisans, 
whom, from their offering Emile de 
Girardin a million of francs, as the 
purchase-money of his journal and 
advocacy, I presume to be both ac- 
tive and enterprising, have brought 
forward the ‘* Restoration” under 
these double faces, as a test or sug. 
gestion for the public opinion of Paris, 
the young Prince will have good 
reason to be dissatisfied more even 
with the imprudence of their essay 
than the discouraging nature of their 
result, 

Need I add that the Imperialists, 
with so practised an adventurer at 
their head, are not so hopeless of their 
chances that they have neglected in 
their turn to ‘‘ exploiter” the great 
lever of Parisian public opinion ? 
The “Theatre National,” better 
known to Englishmen as Franconi’s 
Cirque, in the Boulevard du Temple, 
has devoted itself to all the eques- 
trian glories of the vain-glorious 
Murat, and of the Imperial charlatan to 
whom he so long played Sancho Panza. 
The latter gentleman—the Petit Capo- 
ral—has been there in nightly display 
during the last two months, winning 
whatever little enthusiasm he evokes 
by the expression of his hatred to the 
Chien Anglais, apropos of a lady’s 
spaniel of King Charles’s breed, who 
feeds at his feet. ‘The Napoleon pres. 
tige is clearly going off. The proximity 
of the opaque presidentship excludes 
from popular ken and admiration Im- 
perialist brilliancies, and there can be 
no better proof of the resemblance on 
this head of our Parisian friends to 
the auditors who once heard the or. 
chestral reproach, ‘‘ We have piped, 
but you have not danced,” than the 
fact that this usually attractive theatre 
has been petitioning the Assembly 
through two Bonapartist representa- 
tives, aided by all kinds of Bonapart- 
ist influence, for an increase in the 
amount of the Government subvention. 

In fact—and mark the word, my 
dear Mike—Imperialism is gone out 
in France like a candle flare stifled in 
its own fat, and the desperate efforts 
made to rekindle it will just throw 
enough of light on the world to make 
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double sure and historic 
certainty. 

It was not so always even in thea- 
trical records. In 1808 ‘ Le passage 
du Mont St. Bernard” on the boards 
of the Porte St. Martin—on my ho- 
nour, the greater of the two achieve- 
ments—made Paris wild with enthu- 
siasm for the crowned soldier, who, 
of course, went incog. to feel his me- 
lodramatic fame, and enjoy the rap- 
tures which even the commonplaces of 
his caréer just then sufficed to excite. 

The downfall of the Bourbons by 
the July revolution evoked a deluge 
of Imperialism—the name seems to 
take half its force from  syllabling 
** defiance to the foreigner” —and the 
great lessee question of the day was, 
who could make most of «* The Em- 
peror.” At the “ Odeon” he was 
played by Frederick Le Maitre: at 





the painful 


the * Varietés” by Cazot: at the 
Opera Comique by Genot: at the 
** Vaudeville” by Béranger: at the 


“© Porte St. Martin” by Gobert : at 
the ‘‘ Jenz Gymniques” by Chevalier : 
at the ““ Gaieté” by Joseph : at the 
« Ambigu” by Francisque : at the 
“ Théatre Comte” by the Child Isi- 
dore : at ‘* Franconi’s” by Edmond : 

at the Palais Royal by a pretty wo- 
man—the incomparable Déjazet—in 
all the theatres and shows in fact, and 
at the same time, by somebody or 
something! In that epidemic of Bo- 
napartism you knew an actor on the 
Boulevards by his thoughtful walk and 
Imperial « Doses ; “‘' and no forms or 
fashions seemed fated to meet one but 
those of the obese corse that slept in 
loneliness in the remote islet of St. 
Helena. Now that he is back in his 
‘* Invalides,” and his nephew in the 
Elysée, he seems entombed under a 
heavier weight of populz ar oblivion 
than—odd ‘fate !—of even Russian 
granite ! 

And now for a fair stage and no fa. 
vour to the theatre of the day—the 
theatre of Republicanism. In straits 
under the monarchical keeper she has 
given herself, liberty seems to have 
chosen as her especial temple the 
Surrey of Paris—the “ Porte St Mar- 
tin.” There she has laughed as long 
as she was allowed at the Pope’s ca- 
nonical restoration to his subject-flock, 
wept over the misfortunes of her ar- 
dent Camille Desmoulins, and now tri- 
umphs in the joint successes of Tous- 
saint l’Ouverture and Lamartine. 


a Tuste of French Theatricals. 
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This negro drama of the great ‘ ex 
provisional” —produced the sixth of 
this month—has been our sensation of 
the spring season. 

Whatever may be the recent doubts 
of English criticism, the good people 
here will know of none as to the posi- 
tion of Lamartine in French literature. 
His revolutionary tribuneship has left 
him, as a French poet, ex actly as it 
found him—the first of his time, some 
will have it, of his country. ‘The 
French allow, or at all events take, a 
freer range of social and literary enter- 
prise than we. Britain, or rather Ire- 
fand, may boast, it is true, that ex- 
ception to all rule, as to all discre- 
tion, the genius of Sheridan; and if 
even later years, in a somewhat humbler 
path, have shown us a Russell with his 
‘Don Carlos,” and a Shiel with his 
tragedy of “Evadné”, I anticipate pos- 
terity in already forgetting the name, 
I am told that the cheeks of both gen- 
tlemen tingle with the sensations of a 
suppressed blush, as they recall the 
weakness of dramatising their want of 
genius, and seek the excuse of their 
indiscretion in the customary plea of 
the errors of their youth. 

But here all that has been may be, 
and, in addition, a tabula rasa is offered 
even to statesmen, and with premiums, 
for the new and the enterprising. The 
vie issitudes of politics and morals, 
arising from the rapid succession of in- 
novations in government and law, have 
habituated them, no less than their odd 
worship of the Classical and the Histo- 
ric, to striking contrasts in the same 
career, to novel combinations in the 
same policy, and dazzling varieties of 
success in the same man. If an Ovid, 
therefore, tried his hand at a “* Medea,” 
Cesar at an “ (Edipus,” Cicero at 
translations of Sophocles, Seneca at a 
course of tragedies—the classical pre- 
cedent is all-suflicient to justify what, 
indeed, the French public would justify 
without it—the Lord Byron, the Can- 
ning, the Washington of France, pro- 
ducing the blood and Bengal-fire melo- 
drama of a Toussaint L ‘Ouverture, 
at a th ane where, according to my 
** Strangers’ Guide,” ‘* On joue le 
genre larmoyant a grands effets, un 
peu forcés, et contre nature!” Yes, 
my dear Mike, believe it, that is La- 
martine himself, the veritable Lamar- 
tine, there in the side-box, all blushes 
and gratitude towards the unwashed 
auditory of his successful drama—the 
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same man who, as a poet, changed 
French taste—as an historian, upset a 
throne—as an orator, raised and con- 
solidated a republic;—the elected 
of ten departments—the Dictator of 
France ! 

But, “ to him most that dares most,” 
is the rule of French literature, as of 
French politics, in which, of all impru- 
dent qualities, prudence will ever be 
the least gainful. 

It is easy to fancy that a Negro 
drama, odd in itself, would have com- 
manding interest proceeding from his 
pen—an interest sure to be redoubled 
when it was known that it was to be 
subjected to the practical ordeal of a 
public representation. The first night 
was an event in the neighbourhood. 
There was no admission except by fa- 
vour or long-seeing provision, and a 
large crowd remained excluded, waiting 
like Moore’s Peri at the gates of Eden, 
and consoling themselves when told the 
beaux morceaux that had won applause, 
in re-echoing the dying murmurs. 

Though this curious drama, after 
the fashion in Dumas’ ‘* Théatre His- 
torique,” lasts from seven o’clock till 
after midnight—for we have no fear 
here, my friend, I repeat, of a bit of 
innovation—there is, unfortunately, 
very little ‘‘ tale,” and that little de- 

lorably barren of incident. It is a 
French version of Puff’s ‘ Spanish 
Armada,” without the pruning knife, 
or, as he calls it, the “axe,” though 
needing it more. 

“ The First of the Blacks,” successful 
in revolt, hears of the arrival of the 
French fleet and army, sent against 
him by “The First of the Whites.” 
Flattering messages from the ‘ First 
Consul” urge him to submission; and 
his two sons, hostages with the French 
army, are used as instruments for his 
seduction. Influenced by an European 
monk, he adheres implicitly to the 
cause of his black followers; rejects 
the suggestions of two envious generals, 
who wish to depose his authority, in 
favour of a more democratic exercise 
of authority ; like another Alfred, visits 
the enemy’s camp in disguise ; is ad- 
mitted to a French council of war; 
stabs there a Negro general who is be- 
traying the good cause ; escapes under 
a sharp fire of musquetry to his sup- 

orters, and after an interview with his 
ong-absent children, whose overtures 
for a treaty he declines, decides on a 
battle, which forthwith, almost literally 





reproducing the Armada battle of The 
Critic, closes the drama, without dis- 
closing to French susceptibility—(how 
could it ?)—the result. 

«Ever while you live,” says Puff, 
«have two plots to your tragedy. The 
grand point in managing them is only 
to let your underplot have as little con- 
nexion with your main plot as possible;” 
and in strict obedience to this double 
canon of critical law, a second thread of 
action, unproductive as the first, gives 
us a mulatto niece of Toussaint, mixed 
up somewhat arbitrarily in his fortunes. 
She is in love with one of his sons ; ac- 
companies her uncle to the French camp; 
becomes a prisoner on the assassination 
of the Negro general; receives in her 
dungeon the visit of her two cousins; 
and then of a French general, who 
finds (* you see relationship, like mur- 
der, will out,” says Puff) that, instead 
of her lover, he is her father; is confided 
by him to the care of the opportune 
monk; and returning to the Negro 
fastnesses in time to be present at the 
family interview, is shot as the closing 
battle commences. 

Never, surely, since the Greek tra- 

edy, was so long a play built on so 
irttle action, with this additional draw- 
back, that the author is only brief in 
making that little less. Get him into 
talk, and there is no end of his elegant 
garrulity and poetic phrasemongering : 
—<does it not last five hours? Give 
him something to do, and your only 
wonder is, how he manages to 
achieve it with such graceless rapidity 
of execution, such uninteresting sim- 
plicity of detail. Nothing happens to 
his men and women as to all others. 
There is nothing progressive, party-co- 
loured, fluctuating, climacteric, as in 
life, when anything occurs to us worth 
recording. He achieves with all the 
coldness of design and barrenness of 
impromptu, and, as if an action were 
but a something that interrupted the 
poet, and withdrew him from his dar- 
ling, but fatal facility of versifying, he 
seems uneasy till he has disburthened 
himself of it, no matter how uncere- 
moniously. Although he has in hand 
a struggle of race, of class, and of 
nations—the turning ofa Negro “ trou- 
peau” into an independent people— 
there is no liveliness, no wit, no cha- 
racter, no life; and the human nature 
that is in it is but that of one quality, 
in one man, in strained elevation and 
tedious monotony. To use one of our 
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tinker’s illustrations for a sublime 
thing, we havea huge amount of ham- 
mering, but never a nail hit fairly on 
the head. Under the name of a dram: ay 
or a tragedy—I don’t know which it is 
yet to be miscalled—we are jobbed off 
with a succession of monologue 8, utter- 
ed by un “homme d'etat,” in a period 
of revolution, with the backing of a 
little scenic effect. Indeed, there are 
moments when, deceived by the mas- 
sive head, the large mouth, the telling 
*‘poses,” the fineness of traits and 
broadness of character of the repre- 
sentative of Toussaint (Frederick le 
Maitre, the celebrated Robert Ma- 
caire) I fancied that our Daniel was 
again making the political stage all his 
own, and giving a Parisian public, 
with the advantage of dram: atic acces- 
eories, some poeticised reminiscences 
of that public oratory that soared all 
heights—even Olympian, and reached 
all depths, even those of blarney. 
Lamartine very evidently has been 
giving in a dramatic semblance * the 
meditations” he indulged in himself, 
when like his black hero he could say— 


“ Dans mes réflexions, du met fatal suivies, 
Je pése avec la mienne un million de vies!” 


The doubts, the hesitations, the 
fears that then marked his action, the 
dreamy preference that events should 
drift on the current of accident, or 
wait their shaping or guidance at the 
hand of Providence, come out with 
egotistic prominency in the black chief- 
tain, who may be ac cepted as a sort 
of vindicatory impersonation of the 
hesitating tribune, who, at acelebrated 
crisis, asked five minutes to consider 
whether France should be a republic 
or a monarchy, and who was undecided, 
until his very entry into the tribune, 
whether it should be the Assembly or 
the people that ought to elect the exe- 
cutive chief. 

As taste, however, is a fair matter 
for individual exercise under some- 
thing better than the ipse dizit of an- 
other, let me give you a few passages 
that will enable you to adjudge at once 
both critic and criticised. If you fail 
to recognise the masculine vigour you 
expect on your stage, you will have 
a very decent set-off in much of that 

racefulness and sensibility that won 
the author his early and facile reputa- 
tion. 

The curtain rising displays the ne- 
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gro population on the sea-shore—hea- 
ven —earth—sea—all beautiful —en- 
gaged in a dance, in the intervals of 
singing the 


MARSEILLAISE NOIRE. 


“* Enfans des noirs proscrits du monde, 
Pauvre chair changée en troupeau, 
Qui de vous-mémes, race immonde, 
Portez le deuil sur votre peau, 
Relevez du sol votre téte, 
Osez retrouver en tout lieu 
Des femmes, des enfans, un Dieu.... 
Le nom d’homme est votre conquéte. 
Offrons a la concorde, offrons les maux souf- 
ferts, 
Ouvrons (bis) aux blancs amis nos bras li- 
bres de fers. 


“Un cri de l'Europe au tropique 
Dont deux mondes sont les échos, 
A fait, au nom de République, 
La des hommes, 14 des héros. 
L’esclave enfin dans sa mémoire 
Epéle un mot libérateur ; 

Le tyran devient rédempteur, 
Enfans, 4 Dieu seul la victoire! 


‘La liberté partout est belle 
C onquise par des droits vainqueurs ; 
Mais le sang qui coule pour elle 
Tache les sillons et les cceurs. 
La France a nos droits légitimes 
Préte ses propres pavillons; 
Nous n’aurons pas dans nos sillons 
A cacher les os des victimes.” 


The niece of Toussaint, thoughtful 
and sad, crosses the stage, and we 


hear from her the occidental pasto- 
Tal :... 


**O mornes du Limbe! vallons! anses pro- 
fondes 

Ot Vombre des foréts descend auprés dexon- 
des ; 

Ou ia liane en fleurs, tressée en verts arceaux, 

Forme des pouts sur l’air pour passer les oi- 
SCaUX ; 

Galets ott les pieds nus, cueillant les coquil- 
lages, 

J’ecoute de la mer les légers babillages ; 

Bois touffus d’orangers, qui, respirant le soir, 

Parfumez mes cheveux comme un grand en- 
censoir 

Et qui, lorsque la main vous secoue ou vous 
penche, 

Nous faites en passant la téte toute blanche ! 

Roseaux qui de la terre exprimez tout le miel, 

Ou passent en chantant, si doux, les vents du 
ciel! 

De ces climats aimés, réveuses habitudes, 

Que j'aime 4 vous poursuivre au fond des so- 
litudes, 

Que j'aime !....mais vos bois, vos montagnes, 
vos eaux, 

Vos lits d’ombre ou de mousse au fond de vos 
berceaux, 
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Vos aspects les plus beaux, dort mon ceil est 
} l 


avide, 

Me laissent toujours voir quelque chose dk 
vide, 

Comme si de ces mers, de ces monts, de ces 
fleurs 


Le corps était ici, mais l'ame était ailleurs!” 


The second act presents us with 
Toussaint. He is m his study and 
thus reviews his position :— 


“Cette heure du matin si longtemps attendue, 

La voila done! En vain je l’avais sus- 
pendue, 

En vain je suppliais Dieu de la retenir ; 

Pour décider de nous elle devait venir! 

Entre la race blanche et Ja famille noire 

Il fallait le combat, puisqu’il faut la victoire ! 

A quelle é preuve, O ciel! cette nuit me sou- 
met ! 

J’ai monté, j’ai monté—voil& done le som- 
met 

Od mon ambition de doutes assiégée 

Par ma race et par Dieu va demeurer jugeée. 

Moise ainsi monta pour voir du Sinai 

Quelle route il ferait aux fils d’Andonai ; 

Du haut de sa terreur et de sa solitude 

1] vit Ja le Jourdain et la la servitude. 

Dans une heure semblable & mon anxiéte, 

Il y mourut de crainte et de perplexité ! 

Et Jéhova pourtant visitait son prophete ; 

Il conduisait son peuple, il marchait a sa 
téte. 

Et moi? Non, non, pardonne, O Dieu, si j'ai 
douté ! 

Ne marches-tu done pas devant la liberté ? 

En vain dans tes secrets notre destin repose, 

Le plus sur des drapeaux est une juste cause ! 

Oui, tu m’as suscité sur cette nation! 

Ton oracle? ce fut sa profanation, 

Ce fut dans tes enfans ton image otfensée ; 

L'instinct qui venge homme est toujours ta 
pensée ! 

Courage donc, Toussant, voila ton } 

Dieu se léve vengeur dans ton peuple trahi! 

(Il fait quelques pas rapides, comme 
soulevé par l’enthosiasme intérieur, 
et retombe ensuite & genoux. ) 

Dans un pauvre vieux noir, cependant, quelle 
audace 

De prendre seul en main la cause de sa race ! 

De se dire: Selon que j’aurai résolu 

Il en sera d’eux tous ce que j'aurai voulu! 

Dans mes réflexions du mot fatal suivies 

Je pese avec la mienne un million de vies! 

Si j'ai mal entendu, si j’ai mal répété 

Le sens de Dieu—malheur & ma postérité ! 

Dieu ne sonne qu'une heure & notre déliv- 
rance ; 

Opprobre & qui la perd! mort & qui la de- 
vance ! 

(Il s’incline, touche la terre du front, 
tire de son sein, unchapelet oi pend 
un crucifix, et pleure.) 

Ah! combien j'ai besoin d’intereéder Celui 
Dont V'inspiration sur tous mes pas a lui! 
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Crucifié pour tous! Symbole d’agonie 
Et de rédemption ! 
Il s'interrompt et reprend avec amer- 
tuime., ) 
Quelle amére ironie! 
Ov se heurte mon cceur lorsque je veux prier ? 
Quoi! c'est le Dieu des blanes qu'il me faut 
supplier ! 
Ces féroces tyrans dont le joug nous insulte, 
Nous ont donné le Dieu profané de leur culte, 
En sorte qu'il nous faut, en tombant a genoux, 
Effacer leur image entre le ciel et nous! 
Fh bien! leur propre Dieu contre eux est 
mon refuge ! 
Il fut leur rédempteur, mais il sera leur juge! 
La justice, a ses yeux n’aura plus de couleur, 
Puisqu’il choisit la croix, il aime le malheur.” 


The monk is anade to preach as fol- 
low 5S— 
“Je sers un autre maitre 
Qui ne connait ni blancs, ni noirs, ni nations, 
Qui s’indigne 1l4-haut de ces distinctions, 
Qui d’un égal amour dans sa grandeur em- 
brasse 
Tous ceux qu'il anima du soufile de la grace, 
Qui ne hait que l'impie et les persécuteurs, 
Et soutient de son bras les bras libérateurs. 
Levons les mains vers lui pendant la sainte 
lutte! 
Je suis de la couleur de ceux qu’on persécute ; 
Sans aimer, sans hair les drapeaux ditférens, 
Partout oh l'homme soutfre, il me voit dans 
ses rangs. 
Plus une race humaine est vaincue et flétrie, 
Plus elle mest sacrée et devient ma patrie. 
J’ai quitté mon pays, j'ai cherché sous le ciel 
Quels étaient les plus vils des enfans d’Israél, 
Quels vermisseaux abjects, d'un talon plus 
superbe, 
Le pied cruel des blancs écrasait nus sur 
Vherbe, 
J’ai vu que c'était vous! yous sur qui votre 
peau 
Du deuil de la nature étendit le drapeau, 
Vous, insectes humains, vermine au feu 
promise, 
Contre qui la colére aux plus doux est 
permise. 
Que le plus vil des blancs peut encore 
mépriser, 
Que le fou peut railler, que Venfant peut 
briser, 
Qu’un revendeur de chair veud, colporte et 
transplante, 
Comme un fumier vivant qui féconde une 
plante, 
Sans peres, sans enfans, nomades en tout lieu, 
Hors la loi de tout peuple et hors la loi de 
Dieu, 
A qui, pour conserver plus de préeminence, 
Le blanc, comme un forfait, défend Tintel- 
ligence, 
De peur que vous lisiez au livre du Sauyeur, 
Que les blancs ont un juge et les noirs un 
vengeu 
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Before the 


used ‘Toussaint dee 


council of war the dis. 


Jaims thus: 





* Ne vous 
abimes 


etonnez } 3, hy ncais, ¢ Ces 
Out le noir sonde en vain ses sentimens intimes. 
Comme le cceur du blanc notre cceur n'est 
point fait : 
1a mémoire y grossit l'injure et le Lienfait, 
Kn vous donnant le jour, le sort et la nature 
Ne vous donnérent pas a venger une injure ; 
Vos mérgs, maudissant de lovil votre couleur, 
Ne vous allaitent pas d’un philtre de douleur. 
Dans ce monde, en entrant, vous trouvez 
votre place, 
Large comme le vol de loiseau dans l'espace. 





En ordre, dans vos cceurs, vos instincts sont 


rangés, 

Le bien, vous le p , le mal, vous 
vengez. « 

Vous savez, en venaut dans la famille hu 
maine, 


A qui porter l'amour, & qui garder la hain 
I] fait jour dans votre ame ainsi que sur vos 
fronts. 
La notre est une nuit of nous nous égarons. 
Lie abjecte du s 1, balayure du monde, 
Od tout ce 
dimmonde, 
Coulant avec la vie en confus lémens 
Fermente au feu caché de soudains sentimens, 
Et, selon que la haine ou que l'amour lallume, 
Féconde, en évlatant, la terre, ou la consume. 
Nuage en proie au vent, métal en fusion, 
Qui ne dit ce qu'il est que par lexplosion. 


que la terre a de pur ou 


Ses fils! ah! je les vois encor 

Grandir autour de lui, couvés comme un 
trésor ; 

Ils etaient deux—l'un noir, l'autre brun de 
visage, 

Egaux par la beauté, mais inegaux par lage. 

L’un se nommait Albert, l’autre Isaac. Tous 
deux 

Répandaient la lumiere et la joie autour 
deux. 

Ses genoux de leurs jeux continuel théatre 

assemblaient sur son coeur le noir ct le 
mulatre. 

Baisant leur doux visaye, il aimait tour a 
tour, 

Albert comme sa nuit l'autre comme son jour, 

Et cherchait sur leurs fronts, sous ses larmes 
améres, 

La ressemblance hélas! de leurs deux 
pauvres meres. 

L’un était son Albert; Albert, son pre- 
mier né, 

Aux nobles passions semblait prédestiné ; 

Toussaint aimait en lui les reflets de son Ame, 

L’orgueil dans ses regards jetait de loin sa 
flamme 

L’autre, Isaac, son frére, on aurait dit sa 
sceur, 

Pauvre enfant, d’une femme il avait la 
douceur ! 





(Avec attendrissement. 








Jl cnbrassait son pere avec tant de tendresse 


(Jue Toussaint se sentait fondre sous sa 
cares ° 

Il disait 2 Yenfant souriant dans ses bras: 

‘ Albert sera ma gloire et toi tu m'aimeras.’ 

Pauvres petits, hélas ! qu’ont-ils fait de leur 
grace ? 

Il me semble les voir et que je Jes embrasse, 

[En étendant les bras.] 

Isaac! mon Albert! pardon, je les aimais 

Comme un péere—Oh ! Toussaint, les verras 
tu jamais !” 


Before the bellicose denouement he 
is again at his declamations :— 


* Avancez, 
Mes enfans, mes amis! fréres Vignomin’e, 
Vous que hait la nature et que Phomme renie, 
A qui le lait d'un sein par les chaines meurtri, 
N’a fait qu'un cceur de fiel dans un corps 
anaigri, 
Vous, semblables en tout a ce qui fait la béte ! 
Re ptile 3! 
[Avec flerté.] 
Dont je suis le venin et la téte! 
Le moment est venu de piquer aux talons 
La race d’oppresseurs qui nous écrase. Allons ! 
Ils s'avancent ; ils vont, dans leur dedain 
superbe, 
Poser imprudemment leurs pieds blanes sur 
notre herbe ; 
Le jour du jugement se léve entre eux et nous! 
Entassez tous les maux qu’ils ont versés sur 
yous, 





Les haines, les mépris, les hontes, les injures, 

La nudite, la faim, les sueurs, les tortures, 

Le fonet et le bambou marqués sur votre 
peau, 

Les alimens souillés, vils rebuts du troupeau, 

Vos enfans nus sucant des mamelles séchées, 

Aux méres, aux époux, les vierges arracheés, 

Comme pour assouvir ses brutaux appétits, 

Le tigre, i la mamelle, arrache ses petits ; 

Vos membres, dévores, par dimmondes 
insectes, 

Pourrissant au cachot sur des pailles infectes, 

Sans épouse et sans fils vos vils accouplemens, 

It le sol refusé meme a vos ossemens, 

Pour que le Noir partout proscrit et solitaire 

iit sans frére au soleil et sans Dieu sur la 
terre, 

Rappelez tous les noms dont ils nous ont 
fletris, 

Titres d’abjection, de dégotit, de mépris; 

Comptez-les, dites-les, et dans votre mémoire 

De ces affronts des blancs faisons-nous notre 
gloire. 

C’est laiguillon saignant qui, planté dans la 
peau, 

Fait contre le bouvier regimber le taureau ; 

I] détourne & 1a fin son front stupide et morne, 

Et frappe le tyran, au ventre, avec sa corne. 

(Oui! oui!) 

Vous avez vu piler la poussiére & canon, 

Avec le sel de pierre et le noir de charbon ? 

Sur une pierre creuse on les pétrit ensemble ; 

On charge, on bourre, et feu! le coup part. 

le sol treiable ! 
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Avee ces vils rebuts de la terre et du feu 

On a pour se tuer le tonnerre de Dieu ! 

Eh bien! bourrez vos cceurs comme on fait 
cette poudre, 

Vous étes le charbon, le salpétre et la foudve. 

Moi, je serai le feu, les blancs seront le but 

De la terre et du ciel misérable rebut ! 

Montrez, en éclatant, race & la fin vengée, 

De quelle explosion le temp vous a chargée. 





[Plus bas et avec beaucoup de gestes. ] 

Ils sont la!—la, tout prés!—vos liches 
oppresseurs ! 

Du pauvre gibier noir exécrables chasseurs ! 

Vers le pidge caché que ma main sut leur 
tendre, 

Ils montent & pas sourds et pensent nous 
surprendre, 

Mais jai l’oreille fine et bien qu’ils parlent bas, 

Depuis le bord des mers j’entends monter 
leurs pas. 











[il fait le geste d'un homme qui écoute, loreille 4 
terre.] 
Chut ! leurs chevaux déja boivent eau des 
cascades, 
Ils séparent leur troupe en fortes embuscades, 
Ils montent un & un les apres escaliers— 
[Avec énergie. ] 
Ils les redescendront avant peu par milliers ! 
{Il montre un gros bloc de rocher détaché. ] 
Que de temps pour monter ce rocher sur la 
bnite ! 

Pour le rouler en bas, combien ?—une 
minute ! 

Avez-vous peur des blancs? Vous peur 
(eux ! Et pour quoi ? 

J’en eus moi-méme aussi peur; Mais, 
écoutez-moi : 

Au temps oi m’enfuyant chez les marrons 
de Vile, 

Tl n'était pas pour moi d’assez obscur asile, 

Je me réfugiai, pour m’endormir, un soir, 

Dans ce champ ot la mort met le blanc 
pres du noir, 

Cimetidre Gloigné des cases du village, 

Ou la lune en tremblant glissait sous k 
feuillage. 

Sous les rameaux d’un cédre aux longs bras 
étendus 

A peine mon hamac était il suspendu, 

Qu’un grand tigre aiguisant ses dents dont il 
nous broie, 

De fosse en fosse errant, vint flairer une proie. 

De sa griffe acérée ouvrant le lit des morts, 

Deux cadavres humains m/’apparurent 
dehors : 

L'un était un esclave et Yautre ciait un 
maitre, 

Mon oreille, des deux l’entendit se repaitre, 

Et quand il eut fini ce lugubre repas, 

En se léchant la lévre, il sortit 4 longs pas. 

Plus tremblant que la feuille et plus froid 
que le marbre, 

Quand Tlaurore blanchit, je descendis de 
Varbre, 

Je voulus recouvrir d'un peu du sol pieux, 

Ces os de notre frre exhumé sous mes yeux. 
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Vains désirs ! vains efforts ! ces hideux 
squelettes 

Le tigre avait laissé les charpentes completes ! 

Et rongeant les deux corps de la téte aux 
orteils, 

En leur dtant la peau les avait faits parreils. 

Surmontant mon horreur, voyons, dis-je en 





moi-meéime, 
Ot Dieu mit entr’eux deux la limite su- 
préme ? 
» . > 7 » le faicecos - 
Par quel organe a part, par quels faisceaux 
de nerfs, 
La nature les fit semblables et divers 
D'ou vient entre leur sort la distance si 








grande ? 
Pourquoi Yun obéeit, 
commande ? 
A loisir je plongeai dans ce mystére humain : 
De la plante des pieds jusqu’aux doigts de la 


pourquoi Tautre 


main, 
En vain je 
membrane, 
C étaient les mémes jours percant les murs 


comparai membrane par 


du crane ; 
Mémes os, mémes sens, tout pareil, tout égal! 
Me disais-je ; et le tigre en fait méme rézal, 
Et le ver du sépulere et de la pourriture, 
Avec méme meépris en fait sa nourriture, 
Oi done la diffrence entr’eux deux ? 
Dans la peur. 
Le plus liche des deux est l’étre inférieur ! 
sera-ce nous ? et craindrez-vous 








Laches ? 
encore 

Celui qu'un ver disseque et qu'un chacal 
dévore ? 

Alors tendez les mains et marchez 2 genoux ; 

Brutes et vermisseaux sont plus hommes 

que vous.” 


Now I don’t contest the good writing, 
or even the good poetry, to be found in 
this succession of elegies, but I protest 
stoutly as ever, and I fancy now with 
your concurrence, at their taking the 
shape of an insipid, monotonous dra- 
matic demagoguy, I don’t like to see 
the stage of even the Porte St. Martin 
made the addendum to an unfinished 
tribuneship; or a sort of newspaper 
supplement for the counsellings he can- 
not squeeze into the “ Conseiller du 
peuple” or squveze out of the legisla- 
tive rostrum. [should prefer his send- 
ing them anywhere, even to the Jericho 
of his ‘‘travels,” rather than to the 
boards of our melodramatic friend on 
the Boulevards. 

But to do good, and like Goldsmith’s 
parson, to be more prone to raise the 
wretched than to rise, are temptations 
that Lamartine never did, and I fancy 
never will resist, and under this all- 
potent spell the statesman has been 
content to descend into the melo-dra- 
matist, and to celebrate his ‘ coup 
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d’essai’"’ by the too enormous blunder 
of inundating the stage with its worst 
dramatic materials, the negro race, 
and of presenting to the French peo- 
ple as their hero of liberty and good, 
the obscure slave who had defeated 
their armies and robbed them of their 
richest colony! To oatworth such 
drawbracks we are entitled to ask (with 
even good poetry for the critics) a 
monstrous deal of good polities and 
morals for Blanes, and Noirs, 
Rouges { 

I have left myself no time to speak 
of the Charlotte Corday of the «Théatre 
de la Republique”—a political play, 
showing, with some of the cleverness 


and 


[June, 1850. 


of Lamartine, the ease and symmetri- 
cal elegance of the theatre of Louis 
XIV. But the author, chained by 
French taste to rhyming verse, and 
by French police to ‘the extrusion of a 
sympathy, is, with all his nice pictures, 
interesting groupings, and ple asing 
talk, but a tinkling cymbal of well- 
pleasing sounds; and for human life— 
the life of the revolutionary epoch— 
save always the costumes—you might 
as well look for Chinese domestic his- 
tory in the gawdy sind on my aunt 
Peggy's cups and sauce 
My dear Mike, yours ever, 


Cornetivs M‘SquirEen. 
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Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, 236; 
Absenteeism economically considered ; 
Absenteeism considered in its social 
and economic effects upon Ireland, 
277; Archwologia Hibernica, a Hand- 
book of Irish Antiquities, by W. F. 
Wakeman, 301; Guide to Northern 
Archeology, by the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen, 
edited for the use of English readers 
by the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Ellesmere, 303; The Primzeval An- 
tiquities of Denmark, by J. J. A. 
Worsaae, translated and applied to 
the illustration of similar remains in 
England, by William J. Thoms, 304; 
Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq., 
I.R.S., 333; Cyclops Christianus; or, 
an Argument to disprove the supposed 
antiquity of Stonehenge, and other 
Megalithic erections in England and 
Brittany, by A. Herbert, 383; An 
Autumn in Sicily; being an account 
of the principal remains of Antiquity 
existing in that island, by the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde, 435; Poems, Ly- 
rical and Dramatic, by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, 461; The Seaside 
and Fireside, by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfetiow, 469; Kavanagh, a Tale, 
by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
472; Memoirs of Prince Rupert and 
the Cavaliers, including their Private 
Correspondence, edited by Eliot War- 
burton, Esq., 507; The Idler in Col- 
lege, 584; Sketches of Cantabs, 584; 
The Life and Writings of Dr. Chal- 
mers, 634; Pride and Irresolution, a 
Novel, 647; Hands not Hearts, a 
Novel, by Janet Wilkinson, 653; Sir 
Arthur Bouverie, a Novel, 655; The 
Marriage Contract, a Novel, by Har- 
riet Raikes, 658; Antonina, or the 
Fall of Rome, by T. Wilkie Collins, 
660; Railway Economy, a ‘T'reatise 
on the new Art of Transport, its ma- 
nagement, prospects, and relations, 
commercial, financial, and social, by 
Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L., 663; A 
History of Greece, by George Grote, 
Esq., vols. I. to VIIL., 753. 

Rome, Ancient and Modern, 213, 

Round Towers, some remarks on the 
evidence for the origin of the, in a 
letter to the Editor from the Rey, G. 
S. Faber, 328. 


Scholasties of Kerry—Mr. Thaddeus 
O'Sullivan, of Maullahish Academy, 
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and his new pupil, Terry Doolan, 
589. 

Sir Arthur Bouverie, a Novel, reviewed, 
659. 

Sketches of Cantabs, reviewed, 584. 

Social Statistics, or Hints for the Im- 
provement of Directories, 494. 

Sonnets for the Season—On the Death 
of the Redeemer, by O. Minzoni— 
‘Two Sonnets on Judas, by Vincenzo 
Monti— On Judas, by Francesco 
Gianni, 598. 

Southey, Robert, the Life and Corres- 
pondence of, edited by his son, the Rev. 
Charles Cuthbert Southey, reviewed, 
236. 


Theatricals, French, a Taste of, in a 
Letter from an Irishman in Paris to 
his friend at Ballaghadereen, 769. 

Theatricais, Irish, 117, 362; Private, 
714. 

Thivish, or Fetch, the, 102. 

Thunder King, The, 132. 

Two Ravens, ‘The, a Story of the 
Lighteenth Century, 474, 601. 


Vereker, the Hon. J. P., Absenteeism 
Economically Considered—Absentee- 
ism considered in its Social and Eco- 
nomic Effects upon Ireland, reviewed, 


277. 


White, Stephen, Apologia pro Hibernia, 
sive fabulosorum et famesorum libel- 
lorum Silvestri Giraldi Cambrensis 
refutatio, nune primum edita cura 
Matthzi Kelly, reviewed, 3. 

Waren, The Mesmeric, 17, 447. 

West, Reminiscences of the, 82. 

Welsh, Paddy, 88. 

Whiteside, James, The Vicissitudes of 
the Eternal City, or Ancient Rome, 
with Notes, Classical and Historical, 
reviewed, 213. 

Wakeman, W. F., Archeologia Hiber- 
nica, a Hand-book of Irish Antiquities, 
reviewed, 301. 

Worsaae’s Primeval Antiquities of Den- 
mark, translated and applied to the 
illustration of similar remains in Eng- 
land, by William J. Thoms, reviewed, 
304. 

Warburton, Eliot, Memoirs of Prince 
Rupert and the Cavaliers, including 
their Private Correspondence, re- 
viewed, 507. 

Wilkinson, Janet, Hands not Hearts, a 
Novel, reviewed, 653. 
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